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REPORT 

OF THE 

COMMISSIONER OF NAVIGATION 



Treasury Department, 
Bureau of Navigation, 
Washington^ D. C, November 13, 1886. 

Sir: I have the honor to submit, as required to do aunually by the 
act of July 5, 1884, the following report upon the condition of the mer- 
cantile marine and merchant seamen of the country, together with a 
statement of the operations of the Bureau of Navigation during the last 
fiscal year. I also add such comments as are suggested, by the action 
of the laws relative to shipping and seamen, with such recommendation 
to modify and amend them as in my judgment seem to be required. 

The amount of routine work of the Bureau which, as stated in my 
last annual report, may be classed under three distinct heads, continues 
to increase as the advantages and services of the office become gen- 
erally known to ship-owners and seamen. 

First In the branch of marine documents and assignment of official 
numbers and signal letters to vessels, thirteen hundred and fifty cer- 
tificates of registry of vessels engaged in foreign trade have been issued, 
twenty-seven of which were for new vessels, and thirteen hundred and 
twenty-three for vessels whose papers were changed. Fifty-four hun- 
dred and eighty-live enrollments have also been granted during the 
fiscal year. 

The annual list of merchant vessels, recently published by the Bureau, 
has been further improved and made more useful to seamen. This is 
the third annual edition of the work prepared by the Bureau of Naviga- 
tion, and the eighteenth issue since its commencement by the Bureau of 
Statistics in the year 1868. The published list exhibits a total of 25,414 
vessels, of which 16,737 are sailing vessels and 5,931 steam vessels. 

The names of 62 vessels have been changed during the last fiscal year 
under the act of March 3, 1881. 

Second, In the division of general superintendence of the commercial 
marine and merchant seamen of the country a multitude of questions 
more or less technical and difficult have been received by the office for 
settlement, and in the application of the laws thereto the public in- 
terests have been guarded as well as those of the parties concerned. 
Under the head of SSeamen the condition and requirements of that india- 
pensable class is more extensively discussed. 

The administration of the laws governing the assessment of the ton- 
nage tax and movements of shipping generally belong to this branch. 

Third. Under the general management of the United States shipping 
offices and of ra:ittei*s connected with the shipment and discharge of 
seamen, a large amount of routine work has been performed and many 
questions adjusted in the administration of the laws relating to wages, 
advances, and allotments. 

3 
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4 REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF NAVIGATION. 

The coQsolidatioa of the various branches relating to shipping and 
seamen which was accomplished by the act of July 5, 1884, has now 
been in operation more than two years, and is found to work well, and 
to admit great saving in the clerical force formerly required when the 
labor was divided among numerous officers. 

THE UNITED STATES SHIPPING OFFICES. 

The Government shipping offices for the merchant marine were es- 
tablished by the act of April 7, 1872, which likewise embodied the prin- 
cipal provisions that now govern and control the officers and seamen of 
the mercantile service. 

Offices for the shipment of crews of vessels were, under the act re- 
ferred to, located at all the principal ports of the country, and shipping * 
commissioners, appointed by the dififerent judges of the circuit courts as 
provided in the act, were placed in charge of them. The shipping offices 
were conducted as provided by the law, and rules for their guidance 
laid down by the courts, until the adoption of the act of June 26, 1884, 
section 27 of which provided for a change in the mode of appointing 
and compensating the shipping commissioners. 

The aditiinistration of the law concerning the shipping offices, and all 
matters connected with merchant seamen, was transferred to the Bureau 
of Navigation, and these offices were in accordance with its provisions 
reorganized throughout the country upon a uniform system. They 
have been divided into three classes, according to the amount of business 
done, and the compensation has been fixed proportionately. Monthly- 
accounts are rendered by them and adjusted in the mode and manner 
provided fpr expenditures in the collection of customs. 

There were some points in the shipping act of 1872 that seemed to 
require modification in order to enlarge the field of the operations of 
shipping commissioners. 

The act referred to provided that the master of every ship bound from 
a port in the United States to any foreign port, or any ship of the bur- 
den of 75 tons and upwards, bound from a port on the Atlantic to a port 
on the Pacific, or vice t?er«a, shall, before he proceeds on such a voyage, 
make an agreement in writing or in print with every seaman whom he 
carries to sea as one of his crew, every such agreement to be " signed 
by each seaman in the presence of a shipping commissioner." 

Two supplementary acts, amending the act of 1872, were approved 
January 10, 1873, and June 9, 1874, which provide that this section 
** shall not apply to masters of vessels engaged in trade between the 
United States and the British North American possessions, or the West 
Indies, or the Republic of Mexico." In view of this wording of the law 
it has been held that shipping commissioners have no authority to en- 
gage crews for vessels bound to ports in the countries and islands enu- 
merated; but in practice many shipmasters found it to their advantage 
to employ a shipping commissioner for the shipment of seamen in such 
cases, and it was also often found to be in the interest of vessels bound 
coastwise to do so. The latter act was consequently amended by sec- 
tion 2 of the shipping law approved June 19, 1886, which reads as fol- 
lows: 

Src. 2. That shipping commisBioDero may ship and discharge crews for any vessel 
engaged in the coastwise trade, or the trade between the United States and the Do- 
minion of Canada, or Newfonndland, or the West Indies, or the Republic of Mexico, 
at the request of the master or owner of such vessel, the shipping and discharging 
fees in such cases to be one-half that prescribed by section forty-six hundred and 
twelve of the Revised Statutes, for the purpose of determining the compensation of 
shipping commissioners. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF NAVIGATION. 5 

The above provision came into operation as law July 1, 1886, and it 
is believed that the usefulness of the shipping offices and the scope of 
their work will be considerably improved in consequence. 

The reports of the different shipping commissioners, giving detailed 
statements of the work performed in the shipping offices of the country, 
including replies to certain questions relative to the effect of recent 
laws upon seamen and their present condition in our merchant marine, 
may be found in the appendix. 

I annex hereto tables giving a synopsis of shipments and discharges 
of seamen at the principal seaports of the country and one showing the 
average rate of wages paid during each month of the year : 

Vessels' crews shipped at the different ports for the year ending June 30, 1886. 



Ports. 



New York 

San Franciaco 

Philadelphia 

Baltimore 

Boston 

Kew Orleans 

Portland. Me 

Bath, Me 

Proyidenoe, B. I 

New Bedford 

Norfolk, Va 

CharleetoD 

Savannah 

Waldoboroagh, Me 

Bronsv^iok, &a 

MobUe, Ala 

Pascafoola 

Astona, Oreg 

Rockland, Me 

Port Townaend, Wash . 
Fensacola 



li 



1 



t 



531 ! 

336 I 

60 

154 I 
40 I 



1,620 



t 

a. . 



8,401 






212 


648 


160 


712 


243 


1,105 


1 


841 


i 


1 


3 ' 


11 


201 


150 


13 


67 





27 


1 


37 


18 


54 


5 


21 


; 


34 



If 



10 
631 



n 
II 






I 



4 1 =1 



IM 



78 

iio 1 



2,108 I 
" 1,221 



112 
346 

322 ; 
21 



2 
17 



176 
967 

21 
808 

27 



^ >» 

4 



906 , 

346 I 
691 

94 
745 

40 



r-t SB 
5 



1,672 
1.112 
385 
166 
383 
101 



S-2 



9,275 
7,500 
2,756 

712 
2,424 

408 



2 ' 
13 



18 



158 i 
26 



798 
120 



465 
•■'3"( 



183 
..... 



113 ;. 

849 

18 ' 

409 I 

28 i. 

6 . 



1,074 
171 
875 
54 
37 



13 i 

16 j 

6 . 



715 

'■'is" 



465 I 
82 
21 ' 



183 
153 
31 



1.450 2,479 13,162 I 2,548 576 | 6,942 1 4,485 | 4, 



58 
74 
84 



715 
708 
138 



27,304 



Number of officers and men discharged at the principal United States shipping offices for 



iischarged at the principal Ufi 
the year ending June 30, 1886. 



Porta. 


! e 
o 


2 


Coaal 

§ 

4 


1 1 
Firemen. S 


Total. 


g Officers. 


For* 

1 

7,466 

8.222 

846 

619 

1,614 

645 

16 

13 

19 

7 


»ign. 
1,342 


Total. ' 


3 

s 

'S 

2 


New York 

San Francisco 


10.494 
8,222 1 
1,461 ! 

619 
1,614 
545 
16 
13 
19 
7 


10.499 

8,222 

1.788 

619 


Philadelphia 

Baltimore 




29 : 


293 




322 


488 


177 


Boaton 

New Orleans 




-••. 


362 


362 


1,976 
545 


Bath 

Providence, B. I 

Norfolk 

Charleston, S. C 

Savannah , r . , . . . , 


•*i 


1 


24 

105 

6 

16 


24 1 

105' 

6, 

16 


40 
118 
26 
28 


WaldoboroujEh, Me i- 


1 ^ .* 


BninBwick,Qa 

Mobile 

Paaf^eonla 


,, 1 


l\ 


11 
28 





13 
26 


15 
37 
14 


87 
100 

60 

283 

1 

573 





52 
137 

88 , 

283 . 

1 , 

578 I 


65 
168 
88 


New:6edford 









18 






18 


251 


Penaacola 

Port Townaend 







1 
578 




















i 


96 ! 


802 




898 


2.199 


20,880 


1,519 


24,089 1 


24,986 
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Average of seamen^ $ monthly wages paid at the principal ports. 



Porta. 



s 



E 



•^ I 



m 



I 






New York : j 

. Coastwise $19 

Foreign 1 15 

San Franoisco : 

Coastwise . i 34 

ForeijHi , 26 

Philadelphia: , 

Coastwise 20 

Foreign ' 18 

Boston: 

Coastwise 

Foreign 18 

Baltimoie: | 

Coastwise , 17 

Foreijfn ! 17 

New Orleans: 

Coastwise i 20 

Foreign i 18 

Portland, Me. : I 

Coastwise I 20 

Forei^ 

Bath, Me. : 



18 $18 09 $16 48 $16 48 $18 00 $19 12 $13 24 $16 38|$16 63 $19 51'$31 73 $16 80 $17 66| 
13 15 95 15 38 14 40 14 12 14 68, 14 07 15 12i 14 43 11 47 14 94 16 79 14 70| 



18 28 25 26 37; 24 12 22 05 19 10 23 15' 27 58. 28 80 



00 20 00 20 OO! 20 00 20 00, 18 00, 15 00 15 00* 20 00 
00 18 00 18 OO; 18 00 18 00 15 00 15 00 15 00 18 00 



28 78 28 80 28 47 25 



^ 



20 00 20 00 20 00 19 00 
18 00 18 00 18 00 17 25 



00 20 00 16 OOi 15 00 15 00 15 00 15 00 15 00' 18 00, 18 00 18 00 18 00 16 75 

17 00| 17 OO! 17 00* 17 00 17 00 17 00, 17 00 

17 00 17 00 17 00 17 00 17 00 17 00; 17 00 

15 00 15 00 15 00 20 OOJ 20 00 20 00 18 75 

18 OOi 18 00 18 00 18 OO; 15 00 15 OOi 18 75 

1 



00 17 CO 17 00, 17 00 17 00 17 00 

00, 17 00 17 00; 17 00 17 00 17 00 

00 20 00 20 00| 20 00 20 00, 20 00, 

OOj 18 00, 18 00 18 00 18 00| 18 00 

1 I 

^1 



I 



00 20 00 20 00* 20 00 20 00 ' 20 00 20 00, 20 OOl 20 00 20 001 20 00 20 00, 20 00 



.!. 



18 



Coastwise 

Foreign 

Providence, E.I.; 

Coastwise 

Foreign — 
New Bedford : 

Coastwise 

Foreign 

Norfolk: 

Coastwise. .. 

Foreign 

Charleston : 

Coastwise 

Foreign 

Savannah : 

Coastwise 

Foreign 

Bmnswiok : 

Coastwise 

Foreign . 

Port Townsend : 

Coastwise 

Foreign 

Pensaoola : 

Coastwise .... 

Foreign 16 

Rockland : 

Coastwise i 20 

Foreign ... 20 
Pascagonla : 

Coastwise 

Foreign ' 22 

Hobil<^ : I 

Coastwise 18 

Foreign . . . . 



22 00, 22 00 22 00 20 00 20 00 20 00 18 00, 18 00 18 00 22 00, 22 00, 22 00 20 50 



20 00, 20 00 20 00 20 00' 20 00 



2000 2000 20 00ia000 
18 00, 18 00 18 tX) 18 00 



20 00 



20 00 



28 00 



00 



19 00 19 00 

20 00 20 00 



20 00 20 00 



20 00 
20 00 



28 33 



15 00 



20 00 
20 00 



22 50 



18 00 
18 00 



19 00 

20 00 



20 00 



19 00 

20 00 



20 00 



18 00 18 00 18 00 20 00 22 00 20 00! 20 00 19 66| 
; 16 OOi 16 00 ; I 20 00 17 30 

20 00 20 00 20 00 20 OOI 20 OO' 20 00' 20 00 

18 OOi 18 00 18 00 18 00! 18 OOI 18 OOi 18 00 



20 00 
18 00 



20 00 
20 00 



20 00 
20 00 



20 00 20 00 



20 00 20 00 19 00 
OO; 20 OOj 20 00 

00 20 00, 20 00 



19 OO; 19 OOj 19 38i 

20 00 20 00 20 00 

20 00 20 OOl 20 00 



16 00' j 1 18 00 18 00 



20 00' 20 00 25 00 25 00 25 OOi 20 00; 20 00 20 00; 20 00 20 00 21 25 
20 00 20 00, 18 00 25 00 18 00! 18 00 18 00 18 OOI 18 00 18 00 19 26 



21 28 



18 00 



21 25, 28 83: 20 00 20 00 25 00 27 00, 3U 00 28 00 28 00^ 24 08^ 



I 



' 18 00 15 00 ... 

17 OOl 18 00 17 00 20 00 18 00 



' 10 OOI 14 88i 

15 00 17 Oo! 14 25 



20 00, 2000 20 00*2000 20 0020 00, 2000 2000 2000 20 002000 
20 00 20 00 20 00 20 00 20 U0| 20 Oo! 20 00 20 00 20 00 20 OO! 20 00 



22 50! 22 50 22 50! 22 50 22 50; 22 50 22 50i 22 50 22 50 22 50| 22 50 



18 00. 



00. 1 20 00,20 00,20 00. 



18 00 20 00. 



. 19 1 
. 18 



^ 



THE TONNAGE TAX. 

Siuce July 1, 1884, when the shipping act of that year went into 
effect, the tax on tonnage has been levied according to the provisions 
of section 14 of that law, which reads as follows : 

Sec 14. That in lieu of the tax on tounage of thirty cents per ton per annum 
heretofore imposed by law, a duty of three cents per ton, not to exceed in the aggre- 
gate fifteen cents per ton in any one year, is hereby imposed at each entry on all 
vessels which shall be entered in any port of the United States from any foreign port 
or place in North America, Central America, the West India Islands, the Bahama 
Islands, the Bermuda Islands or the Sandwich Islands, or Newfoundland ; and a duty 
of six cents per ton, not to exceed thirty cents per ton per annum, is hereby imposed 
at each entry upon all vessels which shall be entered in the United States from any 
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other forei^ ports: Provided, That the PresidoDt of the Uuited States shall sus- 
pend the collection of so much of the duty herein imposed, on vessels entered from any 
port in the Dominion of Canada, Newfoundland, the Bahama Islands, the Bermuda 
Islands, the West India Islands, Mexico, and Central America down to and including 
Aspinwall and Panama, as ma.\ he in excess of the tonnaee and light-house dues, or 
other equivalent tax or taxes, imposed on American vessels hy the Government of the 
foreign country in which such port is situated, and shall upon the passage of this act, 
and from time to time thereauer, as often as it may hecome necessary by reason of 
changes in the laws of the foreign countries above mentioned, indicate by proclamation 
the ports to which such suspension shall apply, and the rate or rates of tonnage duty 
if any, to be collected uuder such suspeusiou. And provided further , That all vessels 
which shall have paid the tonnage tax imposed by section forty-two hundred and 
nineteen of the Revised Statutes for the current year, shall not be liable to the tax 
herein levied until the expiration of the certificate of last payment of the said tax. 
And sections forty-two hundred and twenty- three and forty-two hundred and twenty- 
four and so much of section forty-two hundred and nineteen of the Revised Statutes 
as conflicts with this section, are hereby repealed. 

In view of the somewhat ambigaoas terms of the foregoing, and of 
several doubtful points connected with it, mentioned in my last year's 
report, it was thought best to give a more positive sense to the law and 
at the same time to extend the limit of the proviso concerning the 
President's proclamation to import and export duties on cargo, and to 
all other fees, dues, or duties. Section 14 of the act of June 26, 1884, 
was amended accordingly by the act of June 19, 1886, which is as fol- 
lows: 

Sec. 11. That section fourteen of ''An act to remove certain burdens on the Ameri- 
can merchant marine and encourage the American foreign carrying trade, and for 
other purposes," approved June twenty-sixth, eighteen hundred and eighty-four, he 
amended so as to read as follows : 

"Sbc. 14. That in lien of the tax on tonnage of ttiirty cents per ton per annum im- 
posed prior to July first, eighteen hundred and eighty-four, a duty of three cents per 
ton, not to exceed in the aggregate fifteen cents per ton in any one year, is hereby 
imposed at each entry on allvessels which shall be entered in any port of the United 
States from any foreign port or place in North America, Central America, the West 
India Islands, the Bahama Islands, the Bermuda Islands, or the coast of South Amer- 
ica bordering on the Caribbean Sea, or the Sandwich Islands, or Newfoundland; and 
a duty of six cents per ton, not to exceed thirty cents per ton per annum, is hereby 
imposed at each entry npon all vessels which shall be entered in the United States 
from any other foreign ports, not, however, to include vessels in distress or not en- 
gHged in trade: Promdedf That the President of the United States shall suspend the 
coUection of so much of the dntv herein imposed, on vessels entered from any foreign 
port, as may be in excess of the tonnage and light house dues, or other equivalent 
tax or taxes, imposed in said port on American vessels by the Government of the for- 
eign country in which such port is situated, and shall, upon the passage of this act, 
and from time to time thereafter as often as it may become necessary by reason of 
changes in the laws of the foreign countries above mentioned, indicate by proclama- 
tion the ports to which such suspension shall apply, and the rate or rates of tonnage- 
duty, if any, to be collected under such suspension : Provided^ further , That such proc- 
lamation shall exclude from the benefits of the suspension herein authorized the ves- 
sels of any foreign country in whose ports the fees or dues of any kind or nature imposed 
on vessels of the Uuited States, or the import or export duties on their cargoes, are 
in excess of the fees, dues, or duties imposed on the vessels of the country in which 
such port is situated, or on the cargoes of such vessels; and sections forty-two hun- 
dred and tweuty-three and forty-two hundred and twenty-four, and so much of section 
forty-two hundred and ninet-een of the Revised Statutes a<) conflicts with this section, 
are hereby repealed." 

Under the above law, vessels from ports in the following States and 
coantries are subject to a tax of 3 cents per ton for each entry, not 
exceeding 15 cents in any one calendar year : 

Countries bordering upon the watere of the Atlantic, — Ports in the Provinces of New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Cape Breton and Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, &c., 
Provinces of Quebec and Ontario, Labrador, Qreenland, Mexico, Belize, Guatemala, 
Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, United States of Colombia, Venezuela, the islands 
of the West Indies, Bermudas, Bahamas. 

Countries and states bordering on the Pacific, — Mexico, Guatemala, Honduras, Nicara- 
gua, Costa Bica, Panama, Britisli Columbia, Sandwich Islands. 
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Vessels from all other parts of the world pay 6 cents per ton at each 
entry, not exceeding 30 cents per annum. 

The total tonnage tax collected during the fiscal year amounted to 
1508,731.77, which is an increase of $117,856.62 compared with the 
amount collected during the year ending June 30, 1885. 

This increase of about one-third in the tonnage on which dues were 
paid over the amount collected for the preceeding year indicates an 
increase in the commerce between the United States and foreign conn- 
tries, which may undoubtedly be partly attributable to the recent legis- 
lation of Congress favoring the shipping interests. 

The increase over last year in the amount of the tax collected from 
sailing vessels is about 25 per cent., and the increase in the amount of 
tax collected from steam vessels is about 35 per centum. 

The number of entries on which vessels paid tax in the fiiscal year 
of 1885 was 12,078. The number of entries on which vessels paid tax 
in the fiscal year of 1886 was 14,149. 

Collections of tonnage tox* and nationality of veeaeU paying the same during the fiscal years 
finding June 30, ISS4, ]Hr(5, and 1886, respectively. 

[The depoeitn od aooouot of tonnage were $508,284.50, not representing the entire collections for the 

year.] 



Sailing vessels. Steam vessels. 



Nationality. 



Total. 



»•• '^'ZT 1 ^°- ''d'i^' ^»- ' '^'S^ 



AlZsenitperUm, > 

United States I 8,087 

Great Britain 8,106 

214 
23 
25 
24 
27 
87 
10 



Norway . 

Germany 

Italy 

Anstria 

Sweden 

Spain 

France 

Holland 

Denmark 

Russia.: 

ICexioo 

Hawaila 

Honduras 

HayU 

CosURioa 

Argentine Kepublic. 

San Salvador 

BoUvia 



$26, 328 74 I 

14, 470 86 I 

8, 168 41 I 

800 45 I 

322 08 

476 31 ;. 

348 76 I 

1« 023 57 I 

86 40 . 

58 80 . 
100 88 ' 
169 14 1. 

59 76 
114 84 

10 80 '. 
14 19 1. 

5 37 I- 
25 05 . 

4 20 1. 
84 78 . 



418 



1 

121 



t 



$8,338 28 
8,956 71 ' 
535 98 . 
162 66 I 
122 22 



U 67 1 
5, 178 45 



3.475 
8,519 
249 
29 
33 
24 
28 



32 82 



548 25 I 
217 77 



Total 6,862 47,172 97 



$34.667 02 

23,427 57 

3,704 8ft 

463 U 

444 80 

476 81 

860 42 

6,202 02 

86 49 

58 80 

188 20 

109 14 

608 01 

832 61 

10 80 

14 19 

587 

26 06 

4 20 

84 78 



991 24, 104 81 7, 653 ) 71, 277 78 



At 6 emits per ton. * 

United SUtes 675 

Groat Britain ; 1,853 

777 
477 
529 
117 
100 
6 

22 
28 
30 
87 
3 

42 
3 
2 
7 



Norway . 

Germany 

Italy 

Austria 

Sweden 

Spain 

France 

Holland 

Denmark 

Russia 

Belgium 

Portugal 

Brasif 

Argentine Republic . 
Chili 



^3, 143 52 , 
79, 603 32 ' 
29, 134 26 
24, 087 52 , 
18,623 66 
4, 646 31 
3, 352 50 1 

176 76 
1,609 56 I 
1,486 20 
635 34 
3. 330 48 
174 60 I 
985 26 
39 30 
78 48 , 
323 82 



62 
1.752 I 

4 

186 ; 

26 



$6, 747 54 
176, 621 34 ' 

141 06 
21, 743 22 
2,390 10 



68 , 

32 

17 

1 I 
77 

3 ' 



Total I 4,258 201,480 89 2,288 



73 08 ! 

773 94 

9,553 02 

3.653 52 

1,991 82 

17 70 1 

10, 798 62 I 

168 84 ; 

t 



$39, 891 06 

256,224 66 

29,275 32 

45. 880 74 

21, 018 76 

4, 646 81 

8,426 58 

960 70 

11, 162 58 

5.139 72 

2,627 16 

3,348 18 

10, 973 22 

11154 10 

89 30 

78 48 

323 82 



AIi«n.—SaUing vessels, 35; tonnage duty, $281.19. 
vessels, 27 ; total tonnage duty, $1,849.30. 



284, 673 80 I 6, 496 I 486, 104 69 



Stffam vessels, 2; tonnage duty, $1,068.11. Total 
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Collections of tonimge tax and nationality ofveeseUy fc. — Continued 
Nationality. 



I- 



SailiDg vessels. I Steam vessels. 



TotAl. 



Total coUeeHom for 1886. 



United States 

Great Britain 

Norway 

Oennanv 

Italy 

Austria 

Sweden 

Spain 

France 

Holland 

Denmark 

Bnssia 

Beliciam 

Mexico 

Hawaiia 

Portuj^al 

Honduras 

Hayti 

Uosta Rica 

Brazil 

Arfrentlne Republic . 

ChiU 

San Salvador 

BoUvia 



No. 



3,762 

4,499 

991 

500 

554 

141 

127 

93 

32 

36 



3 
14 
6 
42 
2 
3 
1 
3 
4 
7 
2 
2 



Tonnage 
duty. 



$59,472 26 i 
94,074 18 I 
32. 302 67 I 
24.387 97 | 
18. 945 74 I 
5. 122 62 
3, 701 25 I 
1,200 33 
1,696 05 
1. 545 00 
735 72 
3, 409 62 I 
174 60 I 
59 76 I 
114 84 ; 
985 26 I 
10 80 
14 19 
5 37 
39 30 
103 53 
823 82 
4 20 
84 78 



No. 



Tonnage 
duty. 



No. 



450 


$15,085 82 


2,165 


186.578 05 


39 


677 04 


192 


21,905 88 


84 


2,5J2 82 



2 
130 
68 
32 

18 
1 
77 
13 
5 
3 



84 75 

5, 952 39 

9.653 02 

8,653 52 

2,024 64 

17 70 

10, 798 62 

548 25 

217 77 

168 84 



Total I 10,920 i 248,603 86 



3, 229 258, 778 61 



4.212 
6,624 
1,030 
692 
588 
141 
129 
223 
100 

e» 

56 

99 

80 

27 

11 

45 

2 

3 

1 

3 

4 

7 

2 

2 



14, 149 



Tonnage 
duty. 



$74, fJSA 08 

279,652 23 

32, 979 71 

46, 203 85 

21,458 06 

5, 122 62 

3,786 00 

7, 152 72 

11, 249 07 

5,198 62 

2,760 36 

3, 517 32 

10, 073 22 

608 01 

333 61 

1, 154 10 

10 80 

14 19 

537 

39 30 

103 58 

323 82 

4 20 

84 78 



507, 382 47 



Collections of tonnage tax and nationality of vessels^ tf-c— Continued. 



(The deposits on account of tonnage were $506,284.50. not representing the entire collections for the 



ye 



Nationality. 



loUU eoileoHan* for j 
1885 and 1884. ; 



1885. 

Steamers. 

Tonnage I -^ \ Tonnage I ^ \ Tonnage 
duty. I I duty. ' ' 



Sailing vessels. 
^«- "duty: 



Total. 

ron_^ 
duty. 



United States 

Great Britain 

Norway 

Germany 

Italy 

Austria 

Sweden 

Spain 

France 

Holland. 

Denmark 

Russia 

Belginm 

Mexico .- 

Hawaiia 

Portagal 

Honduras 

Hayti 

Coata Bica 

United States of Co- 
lombia 

Braril 

Tenezoela 

Argentine Republic . 

Liberia 

Chili 

San Salvador 

Greece 

Bcuador 

Dominica 

Bolivia 



3,107 

3.851 

791 

409 

429 

102 

142 ; 

66 

26 

25 

41 

63 . 

1 

12 
9 
41 
1 
5 
4 

2 
5 



$46, 305 61 

82,838 75 

24,766 64 

17, 826 36 

14, 274 21 

8, 911 46 

8.976 76 

955 11 

612 72 

665 70 

704 88 

2,040 15 

67 38 

52 80 

215 19 

848 22 

9 60 ' 

20 70 

21 80 ' 

18 60 ; 

78 50 



555 $13, 019 68 , 

1, 927 133, 097 36 I 

18 I 536 73 I 

166 18, 651 66 ! 

10 946 11 



1 
82 
61 
22 
19 ' 

1 
56 
12 



73 08 I 
3, 481 74 I 
8,027 10 
2,653 41 
1,433 58 
17 70 
7,831 14 
531 75 



56 28 



44 40 



3,662 

5.778 

800 

575 

439 

102 

143 

148 

87 

47 

60 

64 

57 

24 



42 

1 

5 



$59,325 29 

215.981 11 

25. 303 37 

36, 478 02 

15, 220 32 

3, 911 46 

4,049 84 

4,486 85 

8.639 82 

3,319 11 

2, 138 46 

2, 057 85 

7, 898 52 

584 55 

215 19 

904 50 

9 60 

20 70 

65 88 

18 60 
73 50 



1884. 



TotaL 



39 24 



137 10 
4 20 
17 52 



3 00 
71 65 



39 24 



137 10 
4 20 
17 52 



3 00 
71 55 



No. 



2,177 
3,091 
626 
861 I 
858 * 
111 
110 t 
122 ' 
75 i 
28 
42 
74 
25 
22 
7 
26 
2 
4 
2 

3 
3 

1 
2 
1 
4 
1 
1 
1 



Tonnage 
duty. 



$272, 118 50 

626,140 60 

99,902 70 

97. 110 60 

92. 074 20 

22.485 80 

16, 688 70 

24,441 00 

23,025 80 

8, 336 10 

6,982 60 

13, 526 40 

13,278 60 

2, 059 70 

1.038 90 

3,205 80 

185 10 

233 70 

145 50 

121 20 

257 10 
36 60 

475 50 
7 50 

821 70 
21 00 
87 60 
6'J 60 



Total 9,142 200,473 43 l 2,936 190,401 72 ! 12,078 390,875 15 7,280 i 1,295,772 60 



Grand total, 14,176 vessels, $608,731.77. 
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Toniuige-tax receiptu at all rates during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1884, under tlie old 
law, and daring the fiscal years 1885 and 1886, under the new law, divided in respect to 
the different ports where collected. 



1884. 



1885. 



1886. 



Porta. 



No. of 
vesselii. 



Arooant 
collected. 



No. of 
vesaelH. 



Amount 
collected. 



No. of 
vesftels. 



Araoimt 
collected. 



Alexandria 

Apalachicola 

Astoria 

Baltimore 

BanfKor 

Barnstable 

Bath : 

Beaufort, 8. C 

Belfast 

Boston 

Brasbear , 

Bridgeport 

Brownsville 

Brunswick, Ga 

Buffalo 

Barlington.Vt 

Gape Vincent 

Castine 

Cedar Keys 

Charleston 

Chicazo 

Cleveland 

Coos Bay 

Corpus Christi 

Detroit 

Dulutb 

Dunkirk 

Bastport 

Bdfrartown 

SUsworth 

Erie 

Eureka 

fall River 

Femaodina 

Ghalveston 

GeorKetown, D. C. 
Georgetown, 8. C. 

Gloucester 

Grand Haven 

Jacksonville 

Key West 

Machias 

ICarblehead 

ICarquette 

Hiddletown 

Milwaukee 

Mobile 

Newark . . 

New Bedford 

New Berne 

Newburyport 

New Haven 

New London 

New Orleans 

Newport 

Newport News .... 

New York 

Norfolk 

Ogdensbnrs 

Oswego 

Pensacola 

Perth Amboy 

Philadelphia 

Plattsburg 

Plymouth 

Port Huron. 

Portland, Me 

Portland, Oreg 

Portitmouth 

Port Townsend 

Providence 

Richmond 

Rochester 

Saco 

Salem 



5 I 
66 

253 ! 
5 

3! 
35 

13 ; 

671 I 

1' 

131 , 

02 I 
87 I 
75 I 



3 
lU I 

42 I 



8 

181 

17 

1 

69 

8 

1 

2 

12 

1 

7 

108 

7 

2 

34 

4 

11 

32 

4 

10 

97 



2 : 

304 I 

'^ 
20 I 
2.118 ! 
60 
40 ! 
142 I 
254 I 

5 
413 ! 
336 
2 

56 I 
86 
2 1 
5 I 
72 
10 
13 
26 



$744 30 

10.746 00 . 

19, 264 20 ' 

64, 203 00 

480 00 

443 70 

397 50 

6.757 80 i 

483 90 

83,999 10 

72 90 

150 BO 

294 30 

20.048 60 

3.493 00 

2, 778 90 

1.836 90 



439 20 j 
15. 874 50 ] 
3,882 60 1 
2, 574 30 I 



788 40 

4,637 00 

939 00 

28 20 

2,004 90 

573 60 

3 60 

45 90 

1,411 70 

20 40 

996 60 

18, 782 40 

674 70 

119 70 

2,124 00 

286 80 

316 20 

661 50 

81 00 

302 70 

14.291 10 I 



190 50 
22,036 20 I 
642 00 , 
639 30 I 
116 70 < 
444 60 I 
609 00 I 
272 10 
82,829 60 ! 
62 40 
6,066 00 I 
490. 299 00 
13,468 60 
1, 679 50 
8, 076 90 
50. IIH 80 
1. 548 90 I 
84. 227 40 
9,704 40 I 
186 00 j 
2. 449 20 
13, 755 60 
7.52 40 
133 20 I 
11,614 20 i 
1,014 60 , 
1.236 60 
1,669 50 ! 



12 

48 j 

101 ' 

418 I 

5 

9 < 

13 I 

44 

35 

1,342 

3 

2 

4 

161 

125 

106 

152 

4 

I 

153 

35 

86 

8 



307 I 

189 
24 

4 

7 i 

6 
15 
112 

8 

3 
87 
17 
13 



58 I 



23 ; 



640 20 I 



2 i 
119 I 
30 
12 , 

l\ 

25 I 

11 I 

440 

9 

40 

3,555 

87 

121 

375 

221 

21 

816 

531 

2 

61 

159 

1 

21 

160 

33 

22 

99 

1 

56 



$196 47 
1,351 16 
5, 510 85 
22.591 14 i 
73 71 t 
136 07 
115 30 
1,920 14 
175 33 I 
82, Oil 61 
4 11 
10 35 
13 64 I 
4. 527 03 i 
791 39 , 
630 17 
506 15 
38 40 I 
8 46 
4, 650 68 i 
825 16 
671 23 
28 26 



1, 263 62 

867 56 

8 01 

1,030 62 

190 99 

84 57 

22 63 

112 29 

16 60 

309 62 

8, 218 16 

36 38 

21 15 

907 85 

69 64 

41 61 

598 20 

13 08 

27 69 

1, 016 24 



22 03 

3,438 86 

209 94 

165 37 

8 12 

58 28 

233 46 

197 07 

21. 624 60 

80 09 

1, 824 57 

169, 897 85 

3, 720 96 

470 13 

2.509 10 

8, 346 15 

891 27 

35.111 10 

1, 535 10 

3 66 

24K 78 

4,436 37 

IC 68 

71 97 

3,301 95 

235 08 

429 60 

686 69 

2 64 

345 82 



10 

82 

65 

506 

17 

15 

9 

46 

68 

1,897 

3 

8 

4 

155 



135 
1 , 



206 




129 ' 
44 i 
24 

20 ! 
42 
17 
501 
14 
26 I 

4,721 I 
79 
18 
72 ' 
860 , 
10 ! 

1,258 



$116 25 

845 16 

3, 632 46 

28.214 15 

139 88 

214 61 

63 39 

1, 920 48 

154 86 

40,544 10 

9 90 

32 34 

59 49 

4, 014 64 



461 19 
72 



6,043 23 
* '221*88 



128 10 

149 40 

U 70 



758 17 

386 92 

14 11 



861 44 

31 28 

284 60 

6.202 74 

106 93 

11 22 

1,263 60 



28 

97 

5 

20 


185 79 

755 76 

20 25 

64 28 


.......... 

1 


2 84 



4, 242 42 

225 90 

263 70 

16 60 

77 81 

451 44 

131 73 

32.945 10 

61 65 

1,004 86 

226,734 51 

3,798 16 

88 62 

533 70 

13, 595 46 

368 28 

56, 744 52 



"Si 


1,718 34 


1 


6 15 


244 


6.849 06 


54 


3, 181 20 


63 


192 60 


226 


6,494 92 


67 


887 9S 


36 


676 84 



3 

77 



8 37 
386 86 
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Tannage-tax reoHpU at all rates during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1884, 4'o. — Cont'd. 



Ports. 



S«ii Diego 

Sandaftky 

San Francisoo 

SavMiDah 

Shioldsboroagh 

Sitka 

Saint Augnstine . . . 

Saint Mary's 

Saint Vincent 

Stonington 

Suspension Bridge 

Toledo 

Waldoborongh 

Wilmington. Cal... 
Wilmington, Del... 
Wilmington, N. C . . 
Wiscasset 



Total. 



1884. 



1885. 



No. of 
vessels. 



18 , 
385 I 
146 



Amount 
collected. 



, vessels. 



$302 40 

323 70 

137. 933 10 

24, 097 20 

14, 013 30 

310 80 



2 ; 

1 j 

1 I 
12 I 
24 I 
34 I 
24 I 

2 ! 
100 1 



158 40 
35 70 
27 60 

999 00 
2, 149 20 

778 80 
9, 219 00 

159 90 
10.736 40 



7, 280 1, 295, 772 50 



38 ; 

23 I 
493 ; 
214 i 

50 ' 
* I 



A meant 
collected. 



$428 96 

81 60 

30.986 41 

7,499 13 

1,466 94 

162 21 



50 40 
"i37 40 



177 

25 I 

'^ I 
104 



292 02 

1, 764 73 

12 72 

2, 337 48 



12, 078 390. 875 15 



1886. 



No. of j Amount 
vessels. ! collected. 



41 



$616 44 



584 , 
248 , 
86 
10 
2 
8 



31, 849 17 

9,130 32 

1, 808 87 

52 81 

22 26 

151 67 

58 78 

15 09 



259 , 

42 I 

34 : 

154 

6 1 



552 90 
8, 216 12 

698 31 

3, 124 56 

81 40 



14, 176 



508,731 77 



The proclamations of the President under section 14 of the act of 
March 26, 1884, are still in force, and vessels from the following ports 
are exempt from the payment of tonnage tax: 



Ports from which vessels are exempt from tonnage tax. 



Date of proclama- 
tion exempting. 



|2J£^^' I United States of Colombia ' February 3, 1885. 

San Joan, Porto Bioo. | Do. 

liayaguez. Porto Rico i Do. 

Monserrat Island. West Indies | Do. 

AH ports in the Province of Ontario. Canada Do. 

San Jnan del Norte (Oreytown), Nicaragua i March 8, 1885. 

Trinidadlsland, British West Indies I April 7, 1885. 

Bocaa del Tore. United States of Colombia < September 9. 1885. 



THE CHANGE OF NAMES OF VESSELS. 

There continue to be numeroas applications for changing the names 
of vessels of different classes under the act of March 2, 1881, but: many 
of them are for old craft beyond the limit of age fixed by the rules. In 
such cases only those have been allowed to change the name that have 
presented proof that as much money had been used in making the re- 
pairs as it would cost to build a new vessel of similar character and 
tonnage. It is often the case that in repairing an old ship the cost is 
very much in excess of the estimates, and where in such instances the 
amount swells to a sum equivalent to that of building a new ship out- 
right it would seem to be no more than justice to the owner to allow 
him to name the vessel anew if he so desired. 

There is also considered to be a difference in the trade or employment 
of vessels making applications for change of name which is duly recog- 
nized by this Bureau. The owner of a yacht or tug- boat, or coal-barge 
would not be regarded as having any intention to deceive the public 
by making such an application, while in the case of a steamer designed 
to carry passengers more caution would be exercised. The reasons given 
for a change of name are sometimes of the most frivolous nature, with no 
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possible advantage to be gaiued by the owner therefrom. However, 
there are many cases in which the application for change of a vessel's 
name might be an act of simple justice to an owner who has purchased 
a vessel with a name unsuited to her intended employment or whose 
name was objectionable on account of its repetition in the same port or 
where the vessel 1ms been almost entirely rebuilt and made new in point 
of seaworthiness. \But many applications for such change are made 
with a view to cover up some bad mark in the history of a vessel or 
merited prejudice against her. 

It is therefore proper that the privileges of the law in this regard 
should be granted with caution, for such changes often lead to mistakes 
in the examination of the records of vessels and confound one with 
another in the comparison of names. 

The circular governing the administration of the law on this subject, 
which has been issue^l by this Bureau, is given in full below: 

The owner of any vessel of the United States desiring to have her name changed 
under the provisions of these acts, must make sworn application to the Commissioner 
of Navigation, through the chief officer of customs at her home port, specifying, 
without abbreviation, the old name and the new name desired; |^iving in fiiU the 
reasons for the proj>osed change, and submitting satisfactory evidence of the sea- 
worthy condition of tlie vessel, of her freedom from debt, and of the time and place 
of her building. 

A duplicate of the current certificate of inspection from the local inspectors of 
steam-vessels will be accepted as sufficient evidence of seaworthiness of a steam- ves- 
sel. In the case of a sailing-vessel, the owner must procure and present a certificate 
as to her seaworthiness from the inspector of hulls for the district in which she is at 
the time of the application, unless this requirement be specially waived by this office, 
inspectors of hulls are authorized to make examinations of sailing vessels, and to cer- 
tify as to their seaworthiness. All expenses incurred for this service are to be paid 
by the own«5r8. 

To satisfactorily establish the freedom of a vessel from debt, the owner must, in 
addition to his sworn statement, produce such a certificate as is provided for in sec- 
tion 4194, Revised Statutes, setting forth that the official records at the home port of 
the vessel show no mortgage, hypothecation, or other evidence of indebtedness out- 
standing against her. 

The statements in regard to the time and place of building contained in the last 
marine documents of the vessel will be accepted as satisfactory evidence on those 
points. 

In forwarding such application, chief officers of customs will take care that they 
are complete; that any repairs contemplated have been made; that the vessel has 
been inspected and reportcfd on as to seaworthiness, and that evidence is furnished as 
above set forth. Such officers will please report fully in regard to all the particulars 
mentioned, in their letters of transmittal, and will specify the newspaper in which it 
is proposed to publish the change of name. They will also cause the publication of 
the notice of the change of name, forwarding a copy of the paper containing the no- 
tice to this office; and they are hereby authorized to require a deposit in advance of 
a sum sufficient to cover the expense of publication. 

In the case of steam vessels, the new name authorized should be indorsed on the 
. certificate of inspection in force. 

Application for change of name of vessels over twenty years old will be rejected ; 
and such change will not be authorized in the cash of vesssls over ten years old, un- 
less repairs shall have been made equaling in cost 40 per centum of the first cost of 
the vessel ; nor in the case of vessels fifteen years oM, unless such repairs shall have 
been made equaling 60 per centum of the first cost of the vessel. 

No change will be authorized of the name of a st-eam-vessel of which the boilers are 
more than ten years old. 

For the purposes of the act first above cit^sd, the word " enrolled," as contained 
therein, is held to be equivalent to ** documented," and the wonl *' register," to " doc- 
umenting." 

The following is a list of vessels whose names have been changed 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1886 : 
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LUt of cestels itko$e names hare been changed under Ihe act of March 2, 1881, during the 

year ended June 30, IhHb*. 



Official 
Bom- 
ber. 



Cla88 
or rig. 



Old name of 
vessel. 



New name of 
vessel 



ToDnage. | 



Gross. 



Net 



Home port 



Date of 
change. 



IM165 

2*^418 

105418 

1782 

75725 

105844 

106366 

711 

3271 



4941 

5282 

125545 

126272 
125872 



157141 
6040 . 

9708 \ 

85186 

85207 
10206 
76426 



95731 
100109 



4d4l 
76286 



13167 
76095 
15796 
15772 
140678 
140666 
91310 



90875 
91714 



110483 
130021 



150120 
150804 

19701 
150203 
I10a51 
110611 

110279 
115317 
11M55 

115846 

115058 



St. 

Sch. 

Sob. 

St. 

Stv. 

St. 

Sip. J. 

Sch. 

Sch. 



3161 St 



Adele Sylvan Shore . . 

A.J.Covell.. Vega 

Anna Bell Lygonia 

Augnsta i Admiral 

A.T.Keir Edith 

Ariadne ' Idlewild 

Albert Darling. Oqnossoc . 
Ariel Patt^^rsou. " 
Brown and Mnr- 

phy. 
Beivj. L. Cartia 



St. 

Sch. 

Sch. 

Sch.y. 
Sch. 



Leo . 

IdaG. Fsrren.. 



Chas. W. TUden. 



Col. R. Ingalls . . James McDowell 

Clyde Maggie L. Tolen 

Clara M. Good- , Mary E. Bacon . 
win. 

Camielita Carlotta 

Carrie J. Weeks, Viola 



53.24 

200.26 
181. 27 
72.04 
24.47 
520.86 
28.33 
63.31 
59. 12 

23.09 

40.58 
24.82 
191.33 ] 

43. 97 
0.48 



87.34 
190. 25 
172.21 
55.48 I 
19.43 
520. 36 
26.92 
50.65 
56.17 

11.55 

88. 55 
23.58 
181. 76 

41.78 
0.01 



6361 St. 



St 
Sch. 

Sch. 

St. 

St. 

Sch. 

Str. 



Dr. John Wol- 
verton. • 

Dream 

Dictator 



30.70 
90.92 



15.71 
86.37 



Foar Sisters . . 

Game Cock — ' 

Goldsmith Maid 

Gipsey 

Genesee 



11636 Sip. Henry Clay .. 



H. T. Baya. . . 
Isaac L. Clark . 



130254 
130195 



Str. 
: Sch. 



St 
St 



St 

Sch. 

St 

?«• 
St 

Sty. 

Sip. 

St. 

St 

Sch. 

St 
St. 

IS: 



Mary Lonlse . . . 30.90, 1^49 



Governor Hill... 

Andrew Burn- 
ham. , 

William and 
Richard. 

Edward G. Bur- 
gess. 

Gipsy .. 

Lydia E. Roesser 

Albert V. Ben- 
sen, jr. 

Grover Cleve- 
land. 

Bay Ridge 

Roger Moore — 



James Mc- • Col. R. Ingalls. 

Dowell. 
Josh V. Throop A. G. Henry . . . 



150196 Sch. 



Jnstin R. Whit- ; 

Josephine 

John J. Taylor 
Lizeie Mo Mahoui 
Lizzie Zittlosen. 
Lewis Pulver . . 

Leila 

H.Delory i 

May Queen ' 

Mary N. Hogan. 
Mary E 



Nat Wales 

New Amster- 
dam. 

NeUie 

Northern P a • 
citic No. 2. 

Pinafore 



Bessemer 

Henry E. Bishop 
Wm. F. Green . . 
Katie M. Hagan. 
Susie Kytlin .... 

L. Ward ; 

Stella 

Amelia ; 

Frank A. Low.. 

Sylvia I 

Mary E. Wright - 
son. 

Alma 

John J. White.. 



266. 27 252. 96 

64. 18 32. 07 

10. 78 10. 78 

131. 87 125. 28 

20. 39 16. 94 

51. 14 48. 50 

669.58 411.41 

334.84 318.10 

40. 58 38. 55 

166. 80 166. 30 

352. 93 352. 93 



631.47 


508.37 


267.45 


254.08 


17.63 


8.82 


284.06 


209.86 


67.04 


33.52 


32.22 


26.75 


7.04 


6.60 


62.67 


26.34 


73.74 


36w87 


9.85 


9.36 



Dick Clyde . 
Judith 



79.15 
16.03 



7&84 
685.23 



39. c8 
8.98 



76.84 
499.49 



Charles B. Wood. 1 oa 3d 102. 95 



Sty. 
St 

Slp.y. 
Sty. 
Sty. 
St 

St 
St 
Sch. 

Sch. 

Sip. 



Promise Loando . 

Piokop , Luoile . 



Psyche Wynne 

Polynia Tillie 

Rival Iwanda . ... 

Rnah Crown Hill . 



R. Davis Fritz Karst© .. 

South Side J. S. Neol < 

Sir William George Asher. ..; 

Wallace. 

Susie J. Sawyer Eaglet i 

Salus Carrie Z 



42.96 
136.74 

27.61 
158.32 

45.51 
120.88 

27.71 
150.10 
37.16 

130.66 

6.50 



April 21, 1886 
Mar. 25, 1886 
Mar. 25,1886 
Mav 7. 1886 
May 20,1886 
June 21. 1886 
June 24. 1886 
April 9,1886 
Jan.. 1886 

June 19, 1886 

July 23,1885 
Sept 24, 1885 
Dec. 23,1885 

Jan. 19.1886 
Feb. 12,1886 

Dec. 30,1885 

Feb. 10.1886 
April 13. 1886 

July 8, 1885 

July 7. 1885 

Pittsburgh, Pa.. Julv 20,1886 
MUwaukee.Wl8.t Aug. 10,1886 
Albany, N. Y . . . May 17, 1886 



27.16 
106.75 I 

26.23 ' 
100.66 I 

28.56 I 
120.83 I 

16.83 
150. 10 
3*2.29 1 



New York. N. Y. 
WhitehaIl,Mich.l 
Boston, Mass . . . 

..do 

Pittsburgh, Pa.. 
Cincinnati. Ohio 
New York. N.Y. 

..do 

Baltimore, Md.. 

A palachicola, 
Fla. 

Mobile. Ala 

Phi)adelphia,Pa. 
Wilmington, Del 

New York, N. Y. 
Shieldsborough, , 

Miss. 
Philadelphia,Pa. 

New York. N.Y. I 
Boston. Mass . . . 



.. do 

New York, N. Y. 



Mid die town, 

Conn. I 

New York. N.Y. 
Wilmington, N. , 

Mobile, AU^.... I 

Chattav'ooga, j 

Tenn. I 

Chicago. Ill .... 

New York," N.Y. 
Savannah, Gn... 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York, N. Y.l 

....do I 

....do 

Newport, R. I ..' 
Salem. Mass 
New York, N. Y. 
Baltimore, Md ..| 
I 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York, N. Y. 

Burlington. Iowa| 
Saint Vincent, 

Minn. 
Cape Vincent, 

N.Y. 
New York, N. Y. 
Port Huron, 

Mich. 
New York, N. Y. 

...do ... 

..do 

Wheeling, W. 

Va. 
Milwaukee. Wia. 
Pittsburgh, Pa.. 
Freepott. Fla... 



Aug. 6,1885 

May 8. 1886 
Sept. 28, 1886 

Aue. 24. 1885 

Mar. 12.1886 

April 18, 1886 

Anril 16. 1886 
Mav 10.1886 
Feb. 19.1886 
April 20, 1886 
April 24, 1886 
June 15,1886 
Dec 12,1885 
Feb. 8. 1886 
April 3,1886 
April 80, 1886 

July 16.1886 
Aug. 12, 1885 

Feb. 25.1886 
June 22, 1886 

Aug. 24. 1885 

Dec. 28,1885 
ICar. 8,1886 

May 8. 1886 
May 29.1886 
April.27, 1886 
July 9. 1885 

July 15,1885 
Oct 17,1886 
Nov. 6,1886 



124.04 Port Jefferson. Jan. 21.1886 
I N. Y. 
6. 50 I Philadelphia,Pa. Mar. 6, 1886 
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List of vesseh whose names have been changed under the act of March 2, 1881, ^c— Cont'd 



Official; 
num- 
ber. 



ClAM 

or rig. 



116857 
91106 



Sty. 
St. 



145803 I St y. 



Sty. 
St 



25254 ; 
80979 I 

80679 I Slp.y. 

t St 



Old Dame of 
vessel. 



Sophia 

Storm Si^al . . 

Tillie 

ntowana 

Wilbur A. Heis 

lev. 
W.tl. Burnett. 
William St 

John. 



Now name of 
vessel. 



Tonnage. 



— i Home port 



Gross. 



Net 



Date of 
change. 



Biapreas ' 65.35 35.27 

Island Belle 46.34 36.80 

Talisman ' 10L71 59.00 

Oneida 141.38 71.29 

City of Long 537. 53 475. 94 
Branch. 

Brunette 22. 40 21. 30 

IsUnd Belle ' 31. 29 I 15. 65 



New York, N. T.! April 21, 1886 
Bridgeport, \ May 17,1886 

Conn. 
New London, ' Feb. 12,1886 

Conn. I 

Boston, Mass . . . , May 5, 1886 
Perth Araboy, Oct 7,1885 

N.J. ; 

Bristol, R. I . . . . ] April 10, 1886 
Port Huron, I April21, 1886 

Mich. 



Ill this connection I raay mention the duplication of names of vessels. 
Seventy merchant sailing vessels of the United States bear the name of 
Kate, Katie, &c. There are six U. S. Grants ; nine Undines, and as 
many Unions; twenty-eight Two Brothers, and twelve Two Sisters. 
Other favorite names are used to as great or a greater extent, causing 
much confusion as to the ideutityof the vessels bearing them. Thus, when 
news is received that the American vessel Two Brothers i.s wrecked, it 
requires much explanation and research to ascertain which ot* the many 
vessels bearing that name has met with disaster. 

It would undoubtedly be for the convenience and benefit of all con- 
cerned to have a provision upon the statute-book to the effect that names 
of vessels of the United States shall not be duplicated, and that no name 
shall be given to any vessel until it shall be sanctioned by this Bureau, 
where an alphabetical list is kept. Official numbers are already assigned 
to vessels by the Bureau, and there would be no difficulty in its readily 
ascertaining whether any particular name is already in use for a vessel. 

It is not intended to suggest that names already given should be 
changed, but that names borne by vessels should not be given to new 
vessels at least in the same hailing port. 

FOREIGN WRECKS ADMITTED TO AMERICAN REGHSTRY. 

Disasters to foreign vessels in American waters are becoming more 
frequent of late years. These vessels are mostly constructed of iron, 
and being punctured with the slightest touch of the ground they fill 
and go down, and being abandoned by the foreign owner they are pur- 
chased at small expense by some American citizen or citizens, or by 
some one of the incorporated wrecking companies, and raised and re- 
paired with a view to obtain papers as a vessel of the United States 
under section 4136 of the Revised Statutes. 

The statute referred to reads as follows: 

Sec. 4136. The Secretary of the Treasury may iasue a rejjister or enrollment for any 
vessel built in a foreign country, whenever such vessel shall be wrecked in the Uuited 
States, and shall bo purchased and repaired by a citizen of the United States, if it shall 
be proved to the satisfaction of the Secretary that the repairs put upon such vessel are 
equal to thr^e-fonrths of the cost of the vessel when so repaired. 

The regulations made under the above law direct that in case of an 
application for the registry of a vessel wrecked in the waters of the 
United States, and purchased and repaired by a citizen or citizens 
thereof, the applicant must furnish the collector of the port where the 
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vessel is brought, proof of the wreck within the waters of the United 
States, of his title thereto by purchase, of the citizenship of the owner 
or owners, of the amount of the purchase-money paid therefor, and a de- 
tailed statement of the items of expenditure for repairs, accompanied 
by the bills receipted, which will be submitted by the collector of cus- 
toms, with the other papers in the case, to the Commissioner of Navi- 
gation, who, if he shall find the same satisfactory, and that the repairs 
have amounted to three-fourths of the entire cost of the vessel, will re- 
turn the papers to the collector with authority to register the vessel and 
issue a certificate. 

In many of the cases where application is made, the amount Is far in 
excess of the three-fourths required by law, showing that the business 
is often entered upon at great risk ; but, in some cases considerable loss 
has been incurred by citizens of the United States, who after having 
purchased wrecks contiguous to the waters of the United States, and 
raised and brought them to this country and afterwards expended sums 
equal to three times the original cost, have not been permitted to take 
out American papers. 

In view of the fact that the letter of the law amounts at times to a 
check upon American enterprise in cases where our citizens are in a 
position to purchase abandoned ship property on the uninhabited reefs 
of the West Indies or coasts of Central America, it is suggested that 
the present legislation be extended so as to cover such cases, and as 
the outlay in American products is in all cases considerable, the limit as 
to the requisite proportion for the expense of repairs in this country be 
changed to one half instead of three-quarters. 

Some doubt having been expressed as to what really constituted a 
wreck in the meaning of the section, several decisions and opinions 
of the Attorney-General upon the point are subjoined for the guidance 
of interested parties. 

What is a wreck? A foreign vessel ou a voyage to the United States damaged to 
such an extent as would necessitate her repairs to three times her value, is a wreck 
in the eye of the law. {Treasury Decision 6603, 1868.) 

The word ** wrecked" as used in section 4136, Revised Statutes, is applicable to a 
vessel which is disabled and rendered unfit for navigation, whether this condition of 
the vessel has been caused by the winds or the waves, by stranding, by fire, by ex- , 
plosion of boilers, or by any other casualty. (Opinion of Atiorney-Generaly December 
5, l»77.) 

In order to the granting of a register under section 4136, R. S., it is sufficient if 
the cost of repairing the vessel, as well where in so doiug the original plan of the 
vessel is departed from, and changes in her construction and intenial arrangements 
are made, new machinery, new appliances for her navigation, and other improve- 
ments introduced, as where the vessel is simply restored to what she originally was — 
equals three-fourths of her value when repaired. {Ibid,) 

THE NAVIGATION LAWS. 

During the last session Congress passed a joint resolution calling for 
a compilation of the navigation and customs laTi's by this Bureau. A 
volume of some five hundred pages, containing the various statutes gov- 
erning the merchant marine and the seamen of the country, in which is 
embraced all the laws connected with shipping and the customs, has 
been prepared and published, the additional labor having been per- 
formed during the past few months, without any interference with 
the routine work of the office. 

By reference to this book it will be seen that the navigation laws of 
the country, based upon the early laws adopted in 1789, 1790, 1792, 
1793, 1796, 1797, 1802, 1805, and 1813, stood for many years without any 
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material alteration, although some of the provisions of these acts soon 
became inoperative, and after the last war with Great Britain others 
were rendered obsolete by the settlement of the questions of impress- 
ment of seamen, and those necessitating sea-letters, &c., they contin- 
ued to stand on the statute book. ' 

Of late years, however, the demands of the times with the new meth- 
ods of propulsion, as well as those of conducting business connected 
with- maritime affairs, created a necessity for modifying and amending 
many of the old statutes, and the repeal of others. This was done by 
sundry acts adopted from time to time, as occasion required, culminat- 
ing in the more general reform of the navigation laws accomplished by 
the great measures of relief, passed by the Forty-eighth and Forty- 
ninth Congresses. These acts (those of June 26, 1884, and June 19th, 
1886), operate as amendments to many of the old laws, and spreading 
out through many pages, suggest the need of a general act designed 
to supersede all other laws, condensing and consolidating the whole 
system. Some such plan was thought of as early as 1866, when a reso- 
lution to provide for codifying the laws relating to customs, &c., was 
adopted by Congress. 

A bill was then prepared and introduced in the Fortieth Congress, 
with the earnest comnjendation of Secretary McCuUoch. Although all 
the provisions of that bill would not apply to the existing situation, 
many of the changes proposed are excellent, and will form the basis of 
a new and more modern revision, for if it was then thought necessary 
to consolidate the laws relating to navigation, there is certainly more 
need of it now, since so many new measures have been added, render- 
ing the perspicuity of the system still more doubtful. There is also 
room for further improvement of some of the old laws, which might be 
made at the same time. 

In respect to the documents of vessels, the bill referred to above pro- 
posed that every vessel of the United States, of five tons or upwards, 
be registered, and licensed, also for the particular trade in which she 
was employed, as foreign trade, coasting trade, or the fisheries. This 
arrangement would afibrd the means of at any time ascertaining the 
actual tonnage of the country engaged in the domestic and foreign 
trades, as well as in the whale, mackerel, and cod fisheries, which can- 
not be accurately done under the present system, as both registered 
vessels and enrolled are employed in the coasting trade. 

Yachts should also carry a register ; but instead of a license to trade 
or engage in the fishery, should be provided with a commission to sail 
as a pleasure vessel ; provided that, when at any time such yacht en- 
gage in business of any kind she shall surrender said commission, and 
take out a license for the special trade she is to engage in. 

Yachts shall not be permitted to transport goods or carry passengers 
for pay, and the owner to be required to give bond to that eflfect. All 
such yachts to be duly numbered, and required to take out signal let- 
ters as prescribed by law for other vessels, and such vessels should be 
in all respects, except as aforesaid, subject to laws of the United States, 
and shall be liable to seizure and forfeiture for any violation thereof. 

The vessels entitled to be admitted to registry in the bill referred to 
were those coming within the following five classes, and no others. 

Fir9i. Vessels bailt in the Uuited States, wholly owned by a company incorporated 
or organized under the laws of the Uuited States, or of any State or Territory, or a 
citizen or citizens of the United States, and commanded by a citizen thereof. 

Second. Vessels captured in war by a citizen or citizens of the United States and 
lawfully condemned as prize, or which may be adjudged to be forfeited for a breach 
of the laws of the United*State8, or which -may be ordered to be sold in any collateral 
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proceeding therein, and parohased by a citizen or oitizens'of the United States, and 
wholly owned and commanded by a citizen or citizens of the United States. 

Third. Foreign-built ships or vessels wrecked on the coast, or within the waters 
of the United fcJtates, or found derelict at sea, and brought into a port of the United 
States and legally condemned, and purchased by a citizen or citizens thereof, and . 
sabseqneptly repaired at a cost which shall equal one-half of the cost of said vessel 
when repaired, and wholly owned and commanded by a citizen or citizens of the 
United States. 

Fourth, Ships or vessels built in the United States, or which otherwise have become 
ships or vessels of the United States, seized or captured and condemned under the 
authority of any foreign power, and possession recovered subsequently by the original 
owner or owners thereof, or his or their owners thereof, or his or their executors, ad- 
ministrators or assigns : 

Ptfth. Ships or vessels purchased J>y a citizen or citizens of the United States under 
and by virtue of any lien, mortgage, or incumbrance whatsoever, duly and legally 
enforced by any court of the United States, or any State court having jurisdiction 
thereof, either by mesne or final process thereof; ships or vessels built in the United 
States, or which have otherwise become ships or vessels 'of the United States, if sold 
to a foreigner or foreigners, and afterwards, being in a port in the United States, re- 
pnrchased and wholly owned by a citizen or citizens of the United States, and not 
having been engaged in any trade prohibited by the laws of the United States : but 
a register shall not be granted to such ships or vessels so repurchased, until there has 
been paid a duty on the appraised value thereof of — per cent., to be carrid to the 
credit of the marine hospital fund. 

Sec. 4. The certificate of registry shall be the only passport furnished by the United 
States to any ship or vessel, except where some other document is or may hereafter 
be required by treaty, and such certificate shall be conclusive proof of the nationality 
of such ship or vessel. 

Title II of the said act provides for theestablismentof marine boards 
at the principal ports for the examination of officers of the merchant 
marine service. The general features of this measure, which may be 
fonnd in the appendix, are in the main similar to those proposed in my 
last annual report, the latter being more extended in their scope and 
application to recent requirements. 

Title III embodies the legislation governing seamen, much of which 
has been superseded by the acts of April 7, 1872, and June 26, 1884. 
There are, however, some points in this title that may be thought to be 
an improvement on the present laws regarding the discipline of sea- 
men, the outfit of vessels, and relief of destitute and disabled seamen. 
Under the head of seamen, the whole subject is discussed in this re- 
port, and suggestions made for further improvement. 

Title VIII, relating to the coasting trade, contemplates the discontin- 
uance of the seve:- »l great coasting districts ; but although the present 
division appears *o be too complex, and quite unnecessary, it might 
be thought better to rearrange and simplify the system of the great dis- 
tricts, rather than to abolish the distinction entirely, or to retain the 
present law on the subject. 

It is recommended to amend the substance of sections 4348 to 4361 of 
the Revised Statutes, where they refer to the entrances and clearances 
of vessels, and divide the coasts into three great coasting districts, as 
follows : 

First. The Atlantic district; to include the coast and rivers of the Atlantic from 
Canada to Mexico ; 

Second. The Pacific district ; to inclade the Pacific coast and rivers from British 
Colambia to Mexico ; and, 

Tliird. The Alaska district : embracin^^ tbo coast and rivers of Alaska. 

Only registered vessels of tlie United States should hv allowed to sail between the 
frreat districts, wheth»?r with cargo on board or not : and properly documented Ameri- 
can vessels might carry cargo coast v\isu without regard to the quantity or value of 
daty-paid goods on board. Vessels going Iroui great district to great district only 
shoald be reqairtid to enter and clear, and vessels going beyond State limits only should 
be required to have manifests. 

8088 NAV 2 
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The laws governing tbe fisberies were, it is thought, further improved 
by the bill recommended by Secretary McCulloch, which also suggested 
modifications in regard to the entry and clearance of ships and other mat- 
ters. Indeed, the subject is of such importance to the maritime interests 
of the country^ that advantage should be taken of every suggestion to 
improve and simplify these laws, and render them as compact as pos- 
sible. 

As a favorable opportunity appears to be afforded to Congress to deal 
with the various questions arising, it may perhaps be deemed necessary 
to take steps towards codifying existing laws, introdiicinp: therein the 
provisions of such new legislation as may be considered desirable. 

BEOENT SHIPPING LEGISLATION. 

By the adoption of the shipping act of June 19, 1886, the Forty-ninth 
Congress, has added another measure of relief of American shipping to 
the law of June 26, 1884, adopted two years before by the Forty -eighth 
Congress. These two measures provide (it is estimated) for a removal 
of taxes, charges, and fees heretofore levied of shipping property of the 
United States, amounting to over a million dollars annually. 

The causes that led to so much favorable legislation are known to all 
persons interested in ship-building or ship owning, for it is known that 
the two are so closely allied that one of them cannot suffer without 
affecting the other branch of business to a greater or less extent The 
war had made it necessary to tax ship property much more heavily than 
formerly. Such a proceeding on the part of the Government was at 
that time admitted to be urgent to provide revenue in order to prose- 
cute the war with success. 

A tonnage tax was levied and this was subsequently increased and 
the hospital dues doubled. 

The dues and charges were cheerfully paid by the ship owner, especi- 
ally as ships were then paying good dividends, but when these dues 
and fees continued to be assessed and collected, many years after the 
war was over, it became a different question and there was a general 
cry raised against the unjust tonnage tax. 

But the tonnage tax was but a small part of the many grievances 
borne by ship owners for many years after the war. Although none of 
them when taken separately were especially onerous, they were oppres- 
sive when taken as a whole. The sales of our shipping abroad begun 
during the war was accelerated by the excessive taxation and our pre- 
vious regular annual increase of the national tonnage stopped. 

In 1801 our tonnage was at its highest point, being 5,559,813 tons. 
Five years later, in 1866, it was reduced to 4,310,778 tons, having <ie- 
clined 1,229,035 tons during that period. Since the latter date there 
has been no such sudden change in the tonnage tables, and although 
the figures have not increased as might have been expected, they have 
maintained about that amount, varying a little more or less year by 
year. 

There was on this account considerable inquiry as to the cause of the 
great decline in the national tonnage which occurred during the period 
referred to. The countr.v became alarmed, and after a few years it be: 
came the subject of much inquiry and serious agitation, so that Con- 
gress appointed committees, who from time to time made investigations 
and reports upon the question ; but no measure looking to the recovery 
of our lost prestige on the sea being adopted, a convention of ship 
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owners and commercial men was called to meet in Boston in the foil of 
1880. 

The delegates to this convention were earnest, and many of them 
able men, appointed by the different boards of trade and commercial 
bodies throughout the country, and in a session of three days the sub- 
ject was fully discussed and the opinions of the convention were em- 
bodied in a series of resolutions earnestly praying Congress to come to 
the rescue of the shipping of the country by appropriate legislation. 

A general interest was awakened, and at its next session Congress 
appointed a joint standing committee to investigate the whole subject 
and report to Congress. The joint standing committee began its labors 
very properly by sending out to parties interested interrogatories touch- 
ing upon the subject in all its phases. The various replies to questions 
propounded by the committee, although not all agreeing in detail, did 
so in the main and served to elucidate the question. In addition to 
this, various sessions were held by the committee and witnesses ex- 
amined. 

As a result of this investigation, and the report of the committee 
which followed, Mr. Dingley brought forward his bill of relief, which 
was, after some delay, substantially adopted in the act of June 26, 
1884. 

But this bill, much as it has accomplished, did not do all that could 
be done to put our shipping on a footing with that of other maritime 
countries, and two years later Mr. Dingley introduced a supplemental^ 
bill which was passed and approved June 19, 1886. This bill, which is 
sometimes call^ the fees act, extends the privilege of exemption from 
charges levied on American shipping abroad, recorded by the act of 
June 26, 1884, to exemption from similar dues at home, and it is thought 
that so far as- the onerous taxes levied on shipping during and just 
after the war are concerned, they are effectually removed by this enact- 
ment. 

Mr. Dunn, the chairman of the shipping committee, made an earnest 
speech in defense of the measure, in which he remarked that — 

The shipping interests of this oonntiy have been undergoing a steady decline for 
more than twenty-five years. A large mass of the taxes imposed upon the shipping 
interests which we are seeking to remove were imposed dnnng the war for revenne ; 
they were war taxes, and a necessary incident to the levying of war taxes. They 
have been imposed for the purposes of goyemment, and not for the benefits of the 
shipping interest or of vessel-owners • * * and these charges have been laid in 
order to enable the Government to keep their control of the matter, and for pnblic 

Snrposes entirely and alone. Now, I have a statement here from the Commissioner of 
favigation showing that, including deterioration (which ship property, unlike other 
interests, has to bear), the taxes raised upon the shipping interests of the country 
now reach the enormous sum of 14^ percent. 

There is not another property interest in the country resting under any such burden 
as this. 

Mr. Parker, of New York, spoke in favor of the measure as a move- 
ment in the right direction. In the course of his remaks, which referred 
more particularly to lake navigation, he said: 

When I see that a single tow of a half dozen barges, coming across the St. Law- 
lenoe River to bring freight fh>m Canada to New York, is compelled to pay a tax of 
fS.50 on every barge to the consular office at the port of shipment as often as the tow 
may oome aerosSy sometimes being four or five times a week, I understand that there 
is 84Hnetbixig wrong in our shipping laws which makes snch a tax possible. Also^ Mr. 
CbairmaDf when I see the wreckers of Canada allowed to go into our northern nvers 
and lakes where an American vessel may be wrecked, and assume the privileges and 
benefito of removing freight and raising the wreck in our waters, while aid to Ameri- 
€•& vessels by American wreckers is prohibited in Canadian waters ; when we see an 
^i^periMil veetel^ wrecked in CaPltdi^n wi^tezs^ even thou|j;h oonveiuent to our portf 
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or shores, prohibited from receiying aid from an American wrecker, bnt must be al- 
lowed to go to pieces with the destmction of the vessel and cargo while waiting till 
assistance can be obtained from a Canadian wrecker, I snbmit that when such a state 
of things as this exists we must recognize the fact that some reform is needed iu our 
shipping laws. And so I might call attention to many other provisions in which the 
law IS in need of amendment. The theory of our legislation seems to have been to tax 
ships and tax commerce and tax business, wherever it could be reached in these re- 
lations, while upon the other side of our northern rivers and the Great Lakes, Canada, 
following the course of Great Britain in this direction, has made its shipping prac- 
tically free. Their charges are nothing, and the Government supports in every possi- 
ble way the ship-building and the ship-owning interests of Canada. Therefore, 
while I am ready and glad to support this bill, and will not interfere to embarrass it 
in any manner, I yet ho]>e that the committee having these matters in charge will so 
continue their labors as to give further assistance in regard to this important branch 
rf our national interests. 

As might have been anticipated, the new law came into force with 
little or no opposition. 

The act referred to, entitled "An act to abolish certain fees for official 
services to American vessels, and to amend the laws relating to ship- 
ping commissioners, seamen, and owners of vessels, and for other pur- 
poses,'' was promulgated to take eflFect as law on the first of July last. 
A synopsis of the different sections is given below : 

Section 1 abolishes the payment of a large class of fees hitherto levied on shipping, 
and provides that the same be paid from any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated. The fees, which, in the aggregate, are estimated to amount to |300,000 
annually, are those mentioned below, the list not including fees paid by foreign 
vessels. 

List of fees paid exclusively bi/ matien and owners of vesseU of the United States, otherwise 
than upon the northern, vorlheastem, and northwestern frontiers of the United States, 

Certiflcateof registry or record, iDclndintr bond aod oath $2 25 

Indorsement of change of master on oertilicate of registry or of record 1 00 

iHsne of certificate of enrollment, inclading bond and oath 1 10 

Each indorfloment ou certificate of enrollment 20 

License, and granting the same, including bond and oath, to a vessel of not over 20 tons 45 

If above 20 and not over 1 00 tons 70 

IfoverlOOtons 120 

Indorsement on a license 20 

Certifying roanifent and granting permit for licensed vessel to go from district to district 10 

Receiving certified manit'(;st and granl ing permit on arrival of such vessel 10 

Certifying manifest and granting permit to registered vessel to go from district to district 1 50 

Receiving certified manliest and granting ftermit on arrival of registered vessel 1 00 

Omnf ing permit to a vessel engaged in the fishery to trade at a foreign port 25 

Certificate of payment oft onnnge dues 20 

Crewlist. 25 

For recording bill of sale, mortgage, hypothecation, or conveyance of a vessel 60 

For recording certificate for discharging and canceling any such conveyance 50 

For fnmiaking a certificate setting nirth tho names of the owners of any registered or enrolled 
vessel, tho parts or proportions owned by each, and altio the material faicts of any existing bill 
of sale, mortgage, h.^pothecation, or other incumbrance, the date, amount of such Incumbrance. 

and from and to whom made 100 

For fnmisbing copies of such records for each bill of sale, mortgage, or other ooaveyance 50 

• Fees /or the inspection of ttMmv€9t€l8. 

For the inspection and examination of steam vessels made for the year, and for fumtshing the 
inspection certificate and the copies thereof: 

For each steam vesselof 100 tons or under 10 00 

For every ton in excess of 100 tons 05 

For lirenso and inspection of steam vessels used exclusivelv for pleasure 5 00 

(A snm equal to the license fee for vessels of equal burden to be deposited as license fee 
and the remainder as Inspection lee.) 
For the Ucensing of each master, engineer, pilot, and mate of a steam vessel 50 

Fees /or thipment o/ teamen. 

Table C— Fkbs (bbambk). 

Fees payable on engaging crew, for each member of the crew (except apprentioes) 2 00 

Feepa3^bleon disohargiDg crew, for each member of crew discharged .' 50 

Tablr D.— Fkbs (apprsmticbb). 
For each boy apprenticed to the merchant service. Including the indenture 5 00 
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Fea p€dd by TftOsters and owners of resai h of the United Staieu upon the northern, norih" 
eastemt and uorthwesttm J'roniiert of the I'nited States, 

For th*' admeaaarement of tonnage anil certir> in<; the saoie, for every transverse section under 

I bo tonnage deck ^ $160 

For each between-decksabuVe the tonnage deck 8 00 

For each closcd-in space above the npper or spar deck required by law to be admeasared 1 60 

For admeasoring spaces to bo dedncted from gross tonnage, for < ach "exempted space 1 60 

For admeasuring yachts snd vessels nscd exclnsivcly lor pleasuie, per ton of net or register 

burden 10 

For certificate of enrollment, including bond and osth 110 

For granting a license, including bond and oath, to a vessel not over 20 tons in burden 45 

For granting a license to a vessel avovc 20 tons and not over 100 tons, including bond and oath. . 70 

For granting a license to a vessel above 100 tons, including bond and oath 1 20 

For certifying a manifest, including master's oath, and granting a permit for a vessel to go from 

district to district, whether belonging to a citizen of United States or otherwise 10 

For receiving a manifest, including oath of master, on arrival of a vessel from one collection dis- 
trict at another, whether touching at an intermediate foreign port or not 10 

For certil ving a manifest, including oath of master, and granting a permit to a vessel undei 50 
tons, lauen with a cargo destined for a port or place in another district at which there is no 

custom-house , 26 

For oertifving a manifest, including master's oath, and granting a permit to a vessel above 50 
tons, laden with a cargo destined for a port or place in another district at which there is no 

custom-house 60 

For certificate to a manifest of a vessel trading from place to place in a district (when re* 

quirvd) 20 

For recording bills of bale, mortgages, hypothecations, or conveyances of vessels 60 

For recording a certificate for discharging or canceliuff any such conveyance 60 

For furnishing a certificate setting forth the names of the owners of any registered or enrolled 
vessel, the parts or proportions owned by each, and also the material facts of any existing bill 
of sale, mortgage, hypothecation, or other incumbrance, the date and amount of such inoum* 

brance, and from and to whom made 1 00 

For fttmishing copies of such records for each bill of sale, mortgage, or otfier conveyance 60 

Forcertiflcateof registry, including bond and oath 2 26 

Indorsement on register 100 

For indorsement of change of master on license 20 

The fees above mentioned are applicable in the case of all vessels (so far as they concern ves- 
sels) navigating the waters of the northern, northeastern, and northwestern frontiers other- 
wise than by the sea. and no fees other than those above (specially enumerated can bo legally 
col1ecte<I from the owners or masters, at tueh, of vessels (not being steamers) enrolled or 
licenced on said frontiers. 

Billcf health 20 

Crew-list, including bond : 25 

Certificate of protection issued to seamen 25 

Section 2 enables masters of vessels in the coasting trade to make use (;f the Gov- 
ernment shipping ofiQces for the purpose of engaging and discharging crews. 

Section 3 deals with advances to seamen by sabstitnting a system ofiillotment uoteH 
which are now allowed in liquidation of any jnst debt of original creditor for board 
or clothing. 

Section 4 extends the limitation of liability of vessel owners provided by the act of 
June 26, 18^4, to all seagoing vessels, and also to vessels nsed on lakes or rivers, 
or in inland navigation, including canal-boats, barges, and lighters. 

Sections 5 and 6 establish a penalty of $30 upon any documented American vessel 
arriving in a portof the United Slates not having her net tonnage, or official num- 
ber, legally carved or permanently marked on her main beam. 

Section 7 df als with vessels ostensibly transferred to the United States, bnt not 
having complied with the law respecting documents, and provides for a fine of $30 on 
every arrival of vessel found tradmg or carrying on the fishery without a license, as 
provided by law. 

Section 8 provides that foreign vessels found transporting passengers between ports 
of the UniUd States shall be liable to a fine of $2 for every. passenger landed. 

Section D authorizes the Secretary of the Treasury to remit the fines enumerated in 
the above four sections or cases where the offense was not willfully committed. 

Section 10 makes the drawback of 75 cents per ton allow( d on all bitnn.inons coal 
imported into the United States which is afterwards used lor fuel on board of vessels 
propelled by steam which are engaged in the coasting trade of the United States, or 
in tne troche with foreign countrien, " to be allowed and paid under such regulations 
as the Secntary of the Treasury may prescribe," only applicable to vessels of the 
United States. 

Section 11 contains an important provision in regard to the tonnage tax, modify- 
ing the law of June 26, 1884, so that in lieu of the tax on tonnage of 30 cents per ton 
per annjam imposed prior to July 1, 1684, a duty of 3 cents per ion, not to exceed in 
the aggrefcate 15 cei^ts per ton in any one year, is hereby imposed at each entry on all 
▼eseels which shall be entered in any port of the United States from any foreign port 



or place in North America, Central America, the West India Islands, the Bahama 
IslimdB, the Bermuda Islands, or the coast of South America bordering on the Carib- 

" '-«-'••'• - - - 'uty of 6 cents per ton, 

it each entry upon all 
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bean Setk^ or the Sandwich Islands, or Newfoundland; and a duty of 6 cents per ton, 
not to exceed 30 cents per ton per annum, is hereby imposed at each entry upon all 
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TesselA which shall be entered in the United States from any other foreign ports, not, 
however, to include vessels in distress or not engaged in trade: Provided, That the 
President of the United States shall snspend the collection of so much of the duty 
herein imposed, on vessels entered from anv foreiflrn port, as may be in excess of the 
tonnage and light-house dues, or other equivalent tax or taxes, imposed in said port 
on American vessels by the government of the foreign country in which such port is 
situated; and shall, upon the passage of this act, and from time to time thereafter as 
often as it may become necessary by reason of changes in the laws of the foreign couta- 
tries above mentioned, indicate by proclamation the ports to which such suspension 
shall apply, and the rate or rates of tonnage- duty, if any, to be collected under such 
suspension : Frovided^ further, That such proclamation shall exclude from the benefits 
of the suspension herein authorized, the vessels of any foreign country in whose ports 
the fees or dues of any kind or nature imposed on vessels of the United St-ates, or the 
import or export duties on their carcoes, are in excess of the fees, dues, or duties im- 
posed on the vessels uf the country in which such port is situated, or on the cargoes 
of such vessels ; and sections 4223 and 4224, and so much of section 4219 of the Re- 
vised Statutes as conflicts with tills section, are hereby repealed. 

Section 12 empowers the President to abolish the tonnage-tax on ships of any coun- 
try which does not levy a tonnage-tax on foreign ships ioT lights, &o., or other equiv- 
alent tux or taxes. 

Sections 13 and 14 relate to slop-chests on vessels engaged in the fisheries, by amend- 
ing the act of June 26, 1884, so as not to apply to such vessels, and to steam gauges, 
by amending section 4418, Bevised Statutes. 

Section 15 extends the privileges of section 16 of the act of June 26, 1684, granted 
in respect 1o construction, equipment, repairs, and supplies of vessels of the United 
States to vessels employed in the fisheries, or in the whaling business. 

Section 16 relieves row-boats and skifiGs on the river Sajnt Lawrence from carrying 
lights under certain circumstances. 

Section 17 enables the President by proclamation to exclude foreign vessels from 
certain privileges in cases where American vessels are discriminated asainstin foreign 
))orts, and provides for the forfeiture of any foreign vessel or fine and punishment of 
the offender in case of any act contrary to the prohibitions set forth in the proclama- 
tion. 

Section 18 amends section 9 of the act of June 26, 1884, b^ making the rate of trans- 
portation of destitute seamen $10 for voyages not exceeding thirty days and $20 for 
each person for longer voyages when the transportation is hj a sailing-vessel, and the 
regular steerage-passenger rate not to exceed 2 cents per mile when the transporta- 
tion is by steamer. 

No master is obliged to take more than one destitnt.e seaman to every 100 tons bar- 
den of his vessel, or to take any seaman having a contagious disease. 



AMERICAN NAVIGATION. 

The great interests of agricultare, maDafactnres, aud maritime com- 
merce are recognized as the most productive sources of a nation's wealth 
and independence. The conntry which is most favorably located for the 
prosecation of these important industries might reasonably be expected 
to be the most prosperous, the farthest advanced in th^ emoluments of 
wealth and the highest degree of civilization. Histoid, both ancient 
and moderu, affords many examples which teach us lessons on these 
points, and the rapid rise and development of our country furnishes a 
striking illustration of the truth of the proposition. In the early period 
of our .existence attention was given to the necessity of fostering these 
diversified interests in order to establish on American soil a complete 
economic system which from the exigencies of the time should render na 
as much as was practicable independent of foreign powers. 

Such a policy in the iniancy of the nation was. wise, and the foresight 
of the fathers paved the way for a large influx of industrial emigration 
and for the development of our commerce, which haye resulted in the 
present enormous material welfare of the people of the United States. 

The capacity for government shown by the early Americans was, 
says Lindsay, equal, if not superior, to that of the race from which 
they descended in their steadfast application of the principles calculated 
to increase both their own commerce and navigation. 
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That this country possessed aa advantageoas geographical position 
for the successful prosecution of all these interests was perhaps not so 
apparent then as it is now. 

In agriculture, the vast domain, with its varied climate and fertile 
soil, that has since been opened up to cultivation, was then a sealed 
volume, which required the adoption of a system of internal improve- 
ments and which was generously granted by the Central Government. 

Our pioneers in manufactures had less to encourage them ; but they 
were hardy, laborious, and hopeful, and as necessity in their case 
was the mother of invention, men with cunning brain and hand solved 
many a problem that had puzzled them, which resulte<l in machinery 
that multiplied the labor of the skilled workmen indefinitely and facili- 
tated production, the demand for which was stimulated by cheapness 
until thecharacterandquality of American inventions were recognized 
by civilized nations. But the invention of one year was only the step- 
ping stone to invention and improvement and wider application in the 
next. And now the general system of our manufactures. having been 
encouraged by a liberal sympathy on the part of the Government em- 
braces every commodity and has reached a degree of perfection which 
has demanded and obtained a distinct recognition for all that the 
United States can produce to aid in supplying the wants of the world. 

In maritime commerce the necessity of an American merchant marine 
was early recognized, and although our forests at that day afforded the 
advantages of cheaper timber for the construction of vessels than most 
countries possessed, and our extensive coasts were lined with excellent 
harbors, affording every facility for developing an extensive shipping 
interest, it was deemed wise to take the ship building industry under 
the care of the General Government. Among the first acts of Congress 
relating to navigation, certain privileges were granted to American- 
built ships, and these privileires, which had no small influence in pro- 
moting early ship-building, are some of them on the statute book to- 
day. A thriving mercantile marine was rapidly built up under the 
system thus early inaugurated, which continued to be commensurate 
with the other two great industries of the nation until the unexpected 
discovery and adaptation of iron for ship-building purposes. But al- 
though iron was made use of in shipbuilding as early as 1840, it was 
not till the art of constructing iron ships and steamers had grown to 
I)erfection, and the price of the manufactured material had reached a 
minimum point which enabled the ship-builders of Great Britain to put 
iron tonnage afloat for about the same cost as the wooden vessels of 
this country, that the conditions were reversed ^nd the advantages we 
had enjoyed were transferred to foreign shores. 

In looking back over the progress of our merchant shipping, we find 
that, up to about the year 1840, we built vessels to carry our cotton, 
tobacco, grain, lumt>er, &c., to foreign markets, returning with such 
products as we could get on freight, or purchase with chance of profit; 
and the supply of tonnage about equalled the demand. In the decade 
1840 to 1850 the guano trade gradually opened to foreign-going ships. 
In this period, also, occurred the famine in Ireland, causing a great de- 
mand for our breadstuffs, and vessels to carry it of a more improved 
build than the cotton ships; then came war with Mexico, and a demand 
for Government transports, followed by the discovery of gold in Cal- 
ifbmia, the emigration thither, and the call for faster ships adapted to 
lengthy trans-tropical voyages. 

In this decade, also, the British navigation laws were repealed,which 
Mened np to us a participation in the carrying trade between Great 
^Itain and all her colonies and East India possessions. 
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These events combined to create an era in the carrying trade of the 
world which became very profitable, and the coasts of New England 
were studded with ship-yards which continued to prosper until the 
financial panic of 1857, a result in part of the great over-pioduction 
that had been carried on. A depression continued until the war 
which broke out in 1861 created a fresh demand for vessels and oflFered 
an opportunity for American ship-owners to sell them abroad. This 
period was the great opportunity for the small neutral states that had 
treaties with us to buy our ships, aud by their methods of cheaper 
manning and provisioning they made great profits, stimulating them to 
increase their tonnage beyond the requirem<mts of trade. 

COMMERCIAL TREATIES. 

Treaties of commerce are advantageous when the privileges conceded 
are reciprocal, but not when more of these are given than received. It 
is feared that some of our commercial treaties operate to the injury 
rather than to the benefit of the true interests of our mercantile marine. 

The trade (in exporis and imports) of this country has grown to such 
vast proportions that what might have been considered a fair exchange 
of commercial rights and privileges a half century ago is no longer so. 
To exchange the benefits derived from a carrying trade whose value in 
merchandise received and sent abroad amounts to over $1,400,000,000 
annually, for what some countries, having little or no trade can give 
us in return is, of course, a simple gift on the part of the United States. 
The "favored-nation" clause is, notwithstanding, still in force in some 
of our old treaties with such nations, and although the terms were per- 
haps fair and equitable at the time they wer<^ latitied, it is said that 
they have of late years operated to the detriment of our shipping, and 
it is feared that in the future they must militate still more to the dis- 
advantage of our flag. 

It is to be hoped that favorable commercial treaties, in which the in- 
terest of our merchant marine shall be more fully guarded, will be nego- 
tiated in the future. 

The question of how much in such cases should be given: for a little 
in return, is a serious one, which our statesmen and diplomatists have, 
with a proper regard for our maritime interests as well as for the comity 
of nations, to consider It was the remark of a distinguished English 
merchant, Mr. Alexander Baring,, when speaking in reference to the 
shipping interests of Great Britain, that — 

The only beneficial care that a Gk>Yemment can take of its oommerr« is to afford it 
general protection in time of war; to remove by treaties the restrictions of foreign 
Governments in times of peace, and to continnonsly abstain from any, however plaus- 
ible, of its own creating. 

TONNAGE OP THE UNITED STATES COMPARED WITH GEEAT BRITAIN. 

It was not nntil aboat the time of the beginning of onr civil war (1861) 
that iron ship-bnilding had become sufficiently perfected and the price 
was reduced low enough to compete successfully with our wooden yes- 
sel; but at that time onr tonnage, which was 6,539,813, had reached its 
maximum, and afterwards begun to decline, or scarcely held its own 
from year to year, while the tonnage of Great Britain went steadily up- 
ward until it has nearly doubled in the past twenty-five years. In this 
connection the following table is interesting, as it exhibits the change in 
the average cost of the wood and iron ships in this country since 1812. 
With the amount of our tonnage engaged in the foreign trade the table 
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shows the perceutage of goods conveyed in Americao and foreign ves- 
sels, with the percentage of tariff; and the tonnage built and tonnage 
ownecl in the Onited States as compared with that of Great Britain. 
The figures are obtained from various reliable sources and may be de- 
pended upon as a close approximation. 

The cost of the different classes of vessels at the same period was 
found to vary considerably, but the figures in the tables represent the 
average each year as nearly as could be ascertained. 

Tahle showing volume of foreign trade and proportion carried in American and foreign 
vessels, the ratio of tariff , the tonnage built and tonnage owned in the United States, with 
the cost of building vessds {wood n and irony here and in Great Britain since IHl^^U. 




1821. 

1825. 

18M. 

1820. 

1830. 

1881. 

1882. 

1883 

1834. 

1836. 

1886. 

1837. 

1889. 

1840. 

1842. 

1843. 

1844. 

1845. 

1846. 

1847. 

1848. 

1849. 

1850. 

1851 

1853. 

18S3. 

185t. 

1855 

18.16. 

ls«57. 

1836. 

1859 

1880. 

1861. 

1862. 



Tons. 
50 J, 825 
665, 4C0 
686,221 
592,850 
537,563 
638,136 
614, 121 

648,860 

749. 878 40. 19 

788, 173 40. m 

753.094 34.04 

683,205 29.18 

702,400 31.77 

762,838 34.39 

823,746 35.00 

856, 930 29. 19 

900,471 36.88 

004,476 34.45 

943, 307 33. 35 

1,047,454 28.02 

11,168,707 26.28 

:i.238,756 26.ll 

11,439,694 27.14 

11,544,663 26.63 

'1,705.650 27.38 

: 1,910, 471 25.93 

.2, 151, 918 25. 61 

.2,348,358 28.82 

'2,802,190 26.05 

12.268.196 22.45 

12, 301, 148' 22. 43 

2. 321. 6741 la 56 

:2 19.67 

2 18. 84l 

2 3a 20 

!l 82.62 

36.60 

47.50 

48. .35 

46.67 

48.70 

47.36 

47.15 

44.50 

41.47 

38.50 

38.61 

4a 69 

44.80 

42.1*5 

42.81 

44.95 

48.56 

48.25 

42.70 

43.64 

41.70 

4&07 



Pet 

pa 7 

92.3 
92.5 
89.5 
^9.9 
8a 5 

8ai 

8a 80 

85.00 

84.50 

84.30 

82.6 

t!4.8 

82.9 

80.0 

77.1 

78.6 

81.7 

81.7 

71.1 

72.5 

75.0 

74.0 

73.6 

72.8 

74.0 

7L8 

74.5 

75.2 

7a 5 

73.7 

oao 
oa5 

6.\2 

5a 

41.4 
27.5 
27.7 
32.2 
83.9 
85.1 
83.1 
35c6 
81.9 
29.1 

sa3 

27.1 
2a2 
27.6 
2a9 
2a3 
2S.0 
17.5 
1&2 
15.9 

i&;< 

17.5 
17.0 




I 



P.U. 
11.8' 

7.7| 

7. ry 
la 5. 
lai 
13. 5I 
lao 

16. 

17.0 

15.5 

1.\.7 

17.4 

15.7 

17.1 

8a 

22.9 

21.4 

18.3 

1&3 

2&9 

27.5 

25 

2a 

2a4 

27.2 

2a 

28.2 

25.5 

24.8 

29.5 

2a 3 

\i3,\ 

33.5 

34.8 

50.0 

5a6 

72.5 

72.3 

67.8 

66.1 

64.9 

66.9 

64.4 

68.1 

7a 9 

73.7 

72.9 

73.8 

72.4 

73.1 

73.7 

77.0 

82.5 

83.8 

84.1 

83.7 

82.6 

83.0 



TOTU. 

67.215. V: 

Iia4n4.4:t 
1 ui, :{7:j. 117 

79.4uS.(i. 

68, 5li;». 4.*> 
.8.=>,5."6.r)8 
144, 544. lb 
101,492.30 
118, 38a 84 

75,107.89 
lia230 41 
125, 913. 58 
12.5, 260. 60 
121, 203. 86 
129, 80a 30 

63. 888 24 
103. 537. 29 
14a 042. 46 
188,203.93 

243. 633. 40 
818,07.5.54 
25av8&82 
279. 25.'). 80 

299. 572. 41 
855, 85a 19 
427, 494. 70 
53a 04a 13 
583, 450. 04 
469, 293. 73 
37a 804. 70 
244, 712. 87 
156, C02. 33 
214. 797. 65 
233,194.35 
175, 075. 84 
811,045.81 
415, 74a 64 
804, 600. 70 
3.3a 14a 56 
80a 594. 86 
285, 304. 73 
275.23a 15 
27a 053.31' 
273. 22a 51 1 
209, 0.".2. 22 1 
350. •J4.'). 70 
43J,7.5. 17 
207, G3a 79 
203. 5 v.. 63 
17a .501. 06 
23.5, .503. 57 
193, 030. 00 
157, 409. 90 
280, 4.58. 04 
28?, 2Ca 73 
265. 4m 01 
225, 514. 00 
159, 058. 19 



'Si 

©A 



a a 

Tons, I 
1,298,9.58 
1,423,111 

1, srw. 191 
1,260,798 
1.191,77,6 
1, 207, 846 
1, 43!» 450 
1,606.151 
1,758,907 
1,824,941; 
1,882,102 
1, 896. 686 
2, 006. 479 

2. 180. 764 
2, 092, 391 
2, 158, 603 

2, 280, 096 
2, 417, 002 
2, 592, 0.85; 
2, 839, 046 
3, 154. 042 
8,834.016 
3. 535, 454 
8, 772, 439 
4,138,440 
4, 407, 010 
4. 802, 902 
5,212,001 
4, 871, 653; 
4, 94a 843, 
5. 04a 808; 
5, 145, 038 
a 353, 868 
a 639, 813 
5, 112, 164, 
5, 155. 056| 
4. 98a 400, 
5, 09a 782 
4.8ia778| 
4, 304, 487 
4, 3.51. 759 
4,144,641 
4, 24a 5071 
4. 282, 607 
4, 437, 747 
4, 69a 027 
4, 800, 652 
4, 8.53. 732 
4. 27a 458 
4. 242, 600 

4. 212. 765 
4. 16a 601 
4. 068, ('34 
4. 057, 734 

4. 165. 933 
4.2.35.487 
4, 271, 2i9 
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By following the figured in the several colamns, the almost regalar 
decline in the cost of iron ships in both conntries may be noted^ tfaongh 
it was much more rapid in Great Britain than with as, and the gradual 
rise is seen in the cost of vessel property constructed of wood. 

The trade of construction iron ships was developed first in Great 
BHtain, as our mining facilities were not far enough advanced to com- 
pete on a large scale at that day. The experience which English ship- 
builders were gaining ip that particular trade gave them a great start 
of us, and they were able to reduce the cost of an iron hull to tnat of 
a wooden one as eavly as 1860. Bat wood being much cheaper in this 
country, there appeared to be no pressing call for the building of iron 
ships at a greater cost. Even now the two kinds of vessels cost about 
the same, and it is only because iron is so much more suitable for steam- 
ers that much progress is made in the construction of vessels of the 
latter material. 

The steadily increasing cost of wooden-ship property in this country 
and the steady decline in the cost of iron ships in Great Britain, seem 
to have settled the shipping question, as seen by the tables, as between 
England and America. But there is much truth in the assertion so fre- 
quently heard, that high-tariff rates, by enhancing the price of ma- 
terials, has a depressing effect upon our ship-building industry. 

To put this country on a level with Great Britain in building vessels, 
no article that enters into their construction here should be weighted 
with a tax from which the foreign ship-builder is free. The Govern- 
ment should not interpose to increase the cost of the vessel by impos- 
ing a tax which is first paid by the builder and then by the purchaser. 
It cannot be stated too otten, or with too great emphasis, that American 
vessels in the foreign trade must compete with the vessels of the world. 
The tax is over and above what would have been paid for the vessel, 
collected at a time when the Government does not need the money and 
legislation is expected to reduce taxation. 

As American ship-building is an important branch of trade, what- 
ever can reduce th6 cost of ships goes to the profit of the merchant, 
and finally reaches the American people, who are interested. in cheap 
American-built ships, as well as cheaper articles of consumption 
brought by them as cargoes, for whatever assists the one aids the other. 
Were all materials for ship-building free it would help to equalize the 
higher wages paid to American shipwrights. Ships may well be built 
cheaper in Great Britain, as the materials are untaxed and wages lower* 
The wages of an American ship-yard are always a considerable item. 

I am aware, in presenting this statement, that while the country is in 
debt a tariff is a necessity. But in view of the present reported re- 
vival in trade throughout the land, there is also a prospect of such re- 
vival reaching our shipping interests. For busy ship-yards are a sure 
mark of commercial prosperity. And I think that the lightening of 
the tariff burdens on the materials for ship-building would go far to 
silence complaint, and enable builders to supply the market with 
cheaper vessels, and to build them to order at a more satisfactory price 
to the merchant or owner. 

While the condition of prices as to materials and labor was so much 
against this country, rendering it difficult to compete for foreign com- 
merce, American ship-owners were compelled to turn their attention 
more to the development of the coasting trade, from which other nations 
were excluded. 

As a consequence, we have the largest and best equipped fleet for 
coast, lake, and river navigation of any country. The demands of our 
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vast system of lakes and rivers have been met by a supply of vessels 
for freight and passenger business that are better adapted to their 
particalar lines and trades than can be found elsewhere. 

Indeed, the relative growth of our river passenger boats compares 
fiivorably with that of the progress made in English ocean steamships, 
if we take into account the difference called for in their construction 
and accommodation. 

A great many things enter into the economy of ship building and 
ship using, so that it is difScult to weigh these subjects in all their bear- 
ings. Overproduction, which would in a short time settle itself, is said 
to have been the principal cause of the decline in the freighting busi- 
ness, but it was not entirely so, or of the continuance of the depression, 
as a falling off has been found in the volume of products carried dmring 
the past few years. The passenger traffic of the world has undoubtedly 
been increasing, and a considerable portion of the steam tonnage of 
Europe has been almost exclusively employed in that business, but it 
is said that a perceptible decrease has been observed in the imports 
and exports of the great staples of trade at the principal seaports of the 
world. 

It is admitted that a serious depreciation has been going on for some 
time in the value of the shipping property of all maritime nations. 

No class of property is so subject to sudden rise and fall, and in no 
class of property is there such steady and continual decline. Fourteen 
years is said to be the average life-time of a wooden ship, and if we in- 
clude all kinds of iron vessels with their liability to so many different 
dangers, the great bulk of them do not appear to last any longer. And 
it is observed that for a series of years there is a continued decline in 
tbe value of shipping property of 7 to 8 per cent, per annum. 

When we add to this regular falling off, a further decline resulting 
from an unexpected fall in freights, the shipowner who is suddenly 
compelled to wind up his affairs, sustains a loss that is ruinous. 

But if the losses by depreciation in the shipping trade are sometimes 
enormous, the profits have in times of urgent demand for tonnage been 
known to repay all losses. An unexpected demand takes place for ton- 
nage in some quarter of the globe where shipping is temporarily scarce, 
and half the value of a vessel has been known to be cleared in a single 
voyage. It is said that after a dull period in all branches of trade, ship- 
ping is the last to feel the pulse of returning prosperity ; and this would 
be only the natural result of the law of cause and effect The prices of 
commodities must change so as to admit of a profit in transporting 
goods from country to country. 

It is encouraging to note, in looking over past commercial history, 
that the return of prosperity in the freighting business has always come 
unexpectedly, usually upon the eve of a period more or less lengthy of 
depression. 

A number of enterprising firms have, from time to time, notwith- 
standing the disadvantages under which they labor, engaged in the 
business of building iron vessels in this country, and the quality of the 
vessels constructed has been improved so as to compare favorably with 
those of other countries. With regard to labor, it may be said that, 
although tbe daily price of labor in this country is much higher than 
abrcmd, it is believed that labor with us is more efficient, in that it 
produces more in the same time. The relative efficiency of labor in 
different climates is a factor of no small account in ship building, where 
it is estimated that by far the greater part of the expense goes lor that 
item. Calculations have been made on this subject which are said to 
prove that the average day's work of a man in a temperate^climate is 
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of considerable more value thau it is id a warm, debiiitatiug latitude, 
and this probably (in part, at least) accounts for the greater prosecu- 
tion of the ship-building business in the Northern and Middle States. 

The importance of establishing plants for the construction of iron 
ships on a large scale in this country caunot now be overestimated, and 
as there would, at the present stage of development of the trade and 
rate of prices in this country, be a fair prospect of successful competi- 
tion, it might be well for Government to aid private associations in the 
establishment of such plants by contracting for the building of the ves- 
sels for the Navy at certain favorable locations for carrying on the bus- 
iness distributively along tiie coast. The capital required to build a 
plant would be large, even for a wealthy concern, which would expect 
a profit on the investment, and it seems proper in such a case that the 
Government should indicate its intention to employ the plant in the 
building or repair of iron vessels, for a period named, as an encourage- 
ment for the establishment of such important works. The plan would 
enable the Government, through the rivalry of competition, to secure 
good, well-built ships at a minimum of cost and at tbe same time pro- 
vide the means for carrying on iron ship building by private firms. 

It is said to have been ascertained abroad that men of-war constnicted 
in private yards cost less than when built by the employes of the Gov- 
ernment. If the United States would aid in egytablishing such yards in 
connection with private concerns, reserving the right to call upon them 
for Government work when required, would it not be a step in the 
right direction, by providing a safe-guard against being some day 
caught without means to provide iron ships necessary for our defense. 
As was said by President Madison: 

If America should have vessels at all she should have enouffh for all the'purposes 
iuteuded — to do her own carying, to form a school for seameu, laying the foundatiou 
of a navy, and to be able to support herself against interfrrence of foreigners. 

Attention has been called to thegrowing importanceof the trade of this 
country with our South American neighbors in a letter lately addressed 
to the Assistant Secretary of State by the United State consul at Bar- 
ranquilla, Colombia. The bulk of the commerce of the Empire of Bra- 
zil and the adjoining Republics might reasonably be expected to flow to 
the United States under the American flag, since it belongs to us by 
proximity of territory as well as the natural sympathies of the people 
engaged in it, and their common interests. The value of establishing 
steam lines ruunins to the ports of those countries cannot easily be 
overestimated, and 1 annex the letter referred to, which elucidates the 
subject by showing the enterprising spirit of rivalry that exists among 
foreigners in their competition for the possession of tliis trade: 

United States Consulate, 
Barranquillay Avgust'dO^ 1886. 

Sir : It has been stated by a distingaished citizen of the United States *^ that Ameri- 
can bottoms had not lost the foreign trade, bnt had relinquished it, becaose it was 
not worth having,'' and, considering the importance of the carrying trade of the 
United States with the world in general, and South America in particular, as the one 
great factor needed to advance American prosperity, I desire to submit a few facts 
touching the relinquishment of this foreign trade by American bottoms because it 
was not worth having. 

There are six European lines of steamers plying directly between England, France, 
Grermany, and Spain, and this port and other Carribean ports. Steamers belonging 
to these lines call at this port ten times per month, outward bouud, and ten times per 
month, also, homeward bound. In dollars and cents, that means for this port alone, 
not less than a trade of seven millions annuall v, without speaking of the treasure, gold 
and silver, m bars or'dust, that leaves this place for Europe. There is now $300,000 
worth of tiuch treamire in this place ; it has Just been lecelyed from the miidng dis- 
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triots and awaits the first steamer for Europe. Last year the total shipment of 
treasure from this port amoanted to two millions and a quarter ; this year it is calon- 
lated this amount will be nearly doubled. 

I speak here only of this port ; I refer strictly to the produce and treasure coming 
to and leaving from Barranquilla, only one of the half dozen places at which Euro- 
pean steamers call while in this region. It is safe to put the whole trade of the Car- 
ibbean Sea with Europe, at |40,000,000 to $50,000,000. 

The steamers coming here are laden with cotton goods, iron, cloths, cutlery, canned 
provisions, machinery, furniture, and everything ebe that can be enumerated in or 
out of the line of general mei^haudise, as they come, and are loaded down with 
coffee, hides, tobacco, rubber, cocoa, quina-bark and every other product known to 
this conutry, besides gold and silver, as they go back. 

These six lines employ a fleet of some forty steamers, with a total tonnage of not 
less than 100,000 tons registry. And not only are these respective lines paying ex- 
penses, but they are doing well ; they are prosperous, since every now and 1 hen sub- 
stantial improvements are made on their equipments, and larger and better ships 
added to the number, either to increase their carrying capacity or to replace old ones 
not any longer fit for the requirements of a much increasing traffic. 

Does this look '* as if the trade was not worth having f " And it is well, too, to make 
note of the fact that Europe has taken this hold here since American bottoms were 
made to give np this trade^ ** but never relinquished it,'' as was facetiously said, be- 
cause it was not worth having. 

The following are the several European lines referred to : 

(1) The fioytJ Mail Steamship Company (English), with a total tonnage registry of 
30,000. 

(2) The Compagnie G^n^rale Transatlantique (French), with a total tonnatre reir- 
istry of 25,000, h /» is » 

(3^ The German line (Hamburg), with a total tonnage registry of 20,000. 

(4) The West India and Pacific Steamship Company (English), with a total tonnage 
registry of 16,000. 

(5) The Harrison line (English), with a total tonnage registry of 15,000. 

(6) The Spanish line ^Cadiz), with a total tiMinage registry of some 12,000. 

And what has the United States to show against such a display of European enter- 

{>rise in our own maritime court-yard, so to speak f Only one line — just one solitary 
ine— the Pacific Mail Steamship Company, sailing direct from New York to Colon 
and back, never calling at this port, the most important in Colombia, nor any other 
port but Colon. Moreover, the balk of the trade of the Pacific Mail Steamship Com- 
pany is Asiatic. 

There is, however, one New York line, called the Atlfts Steamship Company, sailing 
between New York, Kingston, Colon, Barranquillu, and other seaports of the Carib- 
bean Sea, but it is not an American line. It is an EngliHh line, sailing from New York 
for the benefit of English capitalists, and at the expeuHe of American bottoms. 

Why, if ** this trade is not worth having," do we find English bottoms take a hold 
of it even at New York? 

The Atlas line calls at this place twice per month. It is the only New York line 
calling here, and its agent at this place is no Ichs a personage than the English consul 
at Barranquilla; thus putting the American trade between New York and this port 
altogether at the mercy of English influences. Under such circumstances just im- 
agine' the position of the American consul here. 

The Atlas Steamship Company froui New York has a line of splendid steamers, with 
a total tonnage registry of not less than 20,00U. It may safely be added to the six 
other European lines above referred to. 

Then there is another line of steamers sailing from New York, but never touching 
Any port in Colombia. It sails direct between the Araericau metropolis and Vene- 
zuela, lying directly east of Colombia. It also is a superb line of steamers ; but, alas, 
like all the rest, it is an European line, and is called the Red (D) line. 

Now, then, ** if this foreign trade is not worth having," why is it that foreign bot- 
toms so eagerly take hold of this trade at our very house, from our very doors, m New 
York itself? Have not European nations good reasou for vaunting over the deca- 
dence of the American merchant marine f 

Yet, we Americans are wholly responsible for it; and yet, too, we all know of our 
actual commercial superiority, in tnese seas at least, over all of Europe combined, if 
we only saw fit to exercise our national powers. 

But if this trade ** was not worth having," is it probable that capitalists in Eu- 
rope would invest millions in that trade; and add millions to it every ^ear, because 
of the increasing demands of a trade which, forsooth, '* is not worth having f" I dare 
say that American bottoms are as fit for this trade as European bottoms. I dare say 
that the geographicj^l situation of the United States, as compared with the same 
sitiiation of European countries, is in <inr favor by at loast 2,000 miles; audi further 
Bay that American industry would be greatly benefited if American bottoms 
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were enabled to fill their hulls with American prodacta, instead of allowing Euro- 
pean bottoms to carry European products as well as our own, to this market, and 
thus mouopolize, to our detriment^ the trade of Colombia, tlie richest country in 
national resources of all South American Bepublics. The American flag is never 
seen in these seas, there, where of all places, it ought to be seen; there, where, of 
all places, the American na^ really belongs. 

It is becaase European countries can manufacture cheaper than the United States 
that they occupy this field. 

Methinks not, since these very same several .kinds of American manufactured 
ffoods have been sent from the United States to Europe, where they undersold the 
domestic products, and, if enabled to undersell European goods on their own grounds, 
three or four thousand miles away from home, why ought not American goo£ eqally 
to undersell European goods here, nearly two thousand miles, yes, nearly three tnou- 
sand miles nearer the United States. 

Again, why is it, ** if this foreign trade is not worth having,^' that the only Ameri- 
can line of steamers navigatin|; these waters is enabled to give $10,000 per month as a 
subsidy to a New York line ot English bottoms not to interfere with its freiffhr. from 
New York to Colon f If this traffic is not wortli having, why this large subsidy to 
monopolize a very small fraction of it f 

In my humble opinion, the foreign trade reported as not worth having, is not only 
worth having, but should be had. I would deem it a blessing for this and acyoiniug 
countries, as well as for the United States, if American bottoms were once again 
enabled to occupy the field that they once so proudly, so well, and so successfully 
occupied. 

What is needed for that purpose it is for American legislators to determine ; but I 
imagine that if American capitalists with seafaring dispositions were left untram- 
meled, if not unshackled, they would soon find a way to put American bottoms afloat 
in at least American waters, without the least fear of the conseqnences, and perhaps 
extend their trade world-wide over all the seas as in the happy commercial era of yore. 
I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

VICTOR VIFQUAIN. 

Contul 

Hon. Jambs D. Porter, 

A8$i$iant Secretary of State, Washington, D, 0. 



SHIPPING OP THE UNITED STATES. 

The eea-going merchant shipping of the United States afloat at the 
beginning of the present year numbered 6,481 vessels of all classes, 
measuring 2,566,926 tons. Of this number, 379 were steamers of an 
aggregate tonnage of 506,668, and 6.1()2 of 2,060,258 tons were sailing 
vessels; but the entire number of aocnmented vessels under the flag 
on June 30, 1886, was 23,534, and their tonnage, 4,131,135.83. 

The estimated value of the entire mercantile marine of the United 
States was set down last ye;ir at about $180,000,000. There has been 
a fictitious depreciation going on during the year, which has had the 
effect to lower the marketable value of the shipping of the world. 
As this condition of things is forced, being brought about by a tem- 
porary overproduction of floating property, and a corresponding fall- 
ing off in the demand for vessels, I do not consider that it affects the 
general average, which, to be justly accurate, should be based on the 
cost, making the usual allowance for the regular annual depreciation 
according to age. Adopting this method of calculation, I And the value 
of the shipping of the country nearly the same as last year. 

TONNAGE. 

The tonnage tables do not show any increase in the merchant ship- 
ping of the country, taken as a whole, when compared with the preceding 
years. There is, however, a gain in the iron tonnage, showing that the 
construction of iron vessels is increasing. The exhibit of the gross ton- 
nage shows 1^ decre(^ of 104,351 tons from 1883^ of 140,093 tons from 
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1884, and of 134,798 tons from 1885. Below are given the totals of the 
national tonnage : 

VesBeU according to documenU* 



Doonmenta. 


1883. 


1884. 


1886. 




1888. . 


Begifltored 

Enrolled *nd 
lioenMd 


No. 
2,174 

22,043 


Tons. 
1,802,094.66 

2,933,392.60 


No. 
2,127 

^.956 


Tom. 
1,804,220.67 

2, 967, OOa 21 


2.119 
21, 8U 


Tom. 
1.287.998.51 

2,977,935.28 


No. 
1,769 

21,765 


Tonn. 
1,111,179.18 

8,019,956.70 


ToUl.... 


24,217 


4,235,487.25 


24.082 


4, 271. 22a 88 


23.963 


4,265,933.79 


23,534 


4, 181, 185. 83 



The following table exhibits the vessels in respect to their different 
character or the class of work they are intended to perform : 



ClAtS. 


1883. 


1884. 


1885. 


1886. 


Sailing Teasels 
Steam Teasels. 
Canal-boats.... 
Banres. 


No. 

16,607 
5,249 
1.186 
1.085 


Tom. 

2,886.656.77 

1.413,193.73 

118, 186. 35 

317.550.40 


No. 
16.658 
5,401 
1,012 
1,011 


Ton*. 

2.414.008.48 

1, 465. 9U& 80 

96, 130. 41; 

295,181.23 


No 
16,532 
5,390 
:.027 
1,005 


Tom. 

2.878.884.03 

1.494,917.31 

97.681.16 

299. 451. 29 


No. 
16.018 
5.467 
1,035 
1.014 


Tom. 
2,210.208.21 
1.522.988.90 
98,742.82 

299.205.90 








Total .... 


24.217 


4.235,487.25 


24,082 


4,271,228.88 


28,968 1 4,265.933.79 23.534 


4, 181. 185. 88 



It may be observed from the foregoing tables that the registered ton- 
nage of the country has decreased 19*3,041 tons in two years, and de- 
creased 176,819 tons during the past year, while the enrolled and licensed 
tonnage has increased 52,948 tons in two years, and increased 42,021 
tons during the past year. The proportion of sailipg tonnage registered 
last year was 46 per cent., and this year it is 42 ; while the steam ton- 
nage registered last year was 12.4 per cent., and this year it is 11.6 per 
cent. 

The sailing tonnage has decreased 163,680.82 tons dnring the past 
year J but the steam tonnage has increased 28,066.69 tons. The canal- 
boat tonnage has increased 1,061.66 tons, and the barge tonnage has 
decreased 245.39 tons. 

The falling off in the tonnage of the country, as shown by the 
tables, is more apparent than real. Greater care has been taken 
than formerly to eliminate from the lists all vessels lost, wrecked, aban- 
doned, or sold abroad, and the records therefore for the present year 
show a larger tonnage of those classes. The actual losses, how.ever, 
considerably exceeded those of the previous year. Thus, the records 
show that the tonnage of vessels lost at sea and wrecked exceeded that 
lost last year by 57,666 tons; that the tonnage abandoned at sea ex- 
ceeded that abandoned last year by 7,872 tons ; and that the tonnage 
of vessels sold to foreigners exceeded that so sold in 1885 by 6,850 tons, 
making the losses in the aggregate exceed the losses of last year by 
72,388 tons, or more than half of the amonnt of the whole reduction in 
the tonnage. 

UNITED STATES VESSELS ENGAGED IN FOBEIGN TRADE. 

The tonnage tables classify vessels of the United States in respect to 
steam and sail and wood and iron, and also as regards their docnments, 
legistered or enrolled and licensed. The latter division was presumeci 
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to indicate the trade ia which the vessels were engaged, whether for- 
eign or coastwise (the registered being in the foreign and the enrolled 
and licensed in the coasting trade); but such division has necessarily 
been erroneous, as many vessels on the lakes, none of which are regis- 
tered, are actually engaged in foreign trade. Moreover, some registered 
vessels occasionally go in the coastwise trade without changing their 
papers. 

Pains have been taken to examine the list of vessels of the United 
States and ascertain the whereabouts and employment of each vessel 
at the close of the fiscal year, separating tl^ose that were a<*>tually em- 
ployed in the foreign from those in the coastwise trade. 

With the exception of those on the northern lakes the vessels under 
our fiag employed in foreign commerce on June 30, 1886, including those 
vessels trading between ports on the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, 
amounted to 1,445, with a measurement of 1,028,734.30 tons. The an- 
nexed table shows a classification of these vessels with the number and 
tonnage : 



Class. 


1885. 


1886. 


Steamert 


No. 
113 
808 
668 
471 


Tout. 
134, 036. 82 
468,117.64 
327, 347. 07 
180, 763. 20 


No. 
Ill 
288 
630 
406 


Tons. 
128, 670. 68 


Ships 

Bancs, barkentines, and brfgs 


444,775.00 
•328,018.80 


ScbooDere and sloops 


118,868.68 






Total 


1,^1 


1,060,264.73 


1,445 


1,028,734.80 





AMERICAN VESSELS ENGAGED IN COASTWISE TRADE. 

The coasting fleet of the United States is by far the most important 
of the two in this division of the mercantile marine. The total number 
of vessels employed in the coast and river trade of the country, includ- 
ing the fisheries of the Atlantic and Pacific coasts (excepting the North- 
ern lakes), was 20,129, of 3,3^,575.20 tons, on June 30, 1886. 

The following table shows the class and character of these vessels as 
returned at that date : 



ClaM. 


Number. 


^^Tonuage. 


Sfliling Tennels 


^*M 


14,783 

4,187 

246 

013 


1, 027. 884. 05 


Steam vessels 


1, 141, 070. 10 


Caiiul-boaiB 


26,541.02 


Barges -- - -- 


273, 074. 00 








Total 


20,129 


3, 368, 575. 28 







The total number of vessels engaged in the coastwise trade, exclud- 
ing those engaged in the fisheries and upon the Northern lakes and 
Western rivers, is 1,7,038, and their tonnage 2,929,830.10. 

The coasting trade of the United States from the beginning has been 
reserved for the vessels of the national flag, and having now grown to 
be far more extensive and valuable than that of any other country it is 
not probable that it will ever be exchanged for what any other nation 
could give us in kind. The extent of our territory, bordering as it does 
on two oceans, with the chain of inland lakes bounding the northern 
frontiers, the whole country being intersected by numerous navigable 
rivers, demands a large coasting fleet, which has been developed with 
great rapidity. 
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With a successiou of magnificent bays, harbors, and sounds, extend 
ing from the Passamaqaoddy on the east to the Chesapeake, with ports 
already formed by the hand of nature capable of sheltering in safety an 
unlimited fleet of ships, with long navigable rivers, at the same time 
peculiarly adapted to steam navigation, it is no matter of astonishment 
that our people should have directed their energies and resources to 
the development of a fleet of coasters and iron steamers that excel in 
their adaptatioh to the service they are intended to perform. Here 
was the greatest field for American maritime enterprise, and our people 
improved the opportunity by building a marine that has been and con- 
tinues to be a splendid success. 

COAST LINE OP THE UNITED STATES. 

A calculation made by the Coast Survey in 1853 gives the total main- 
shore line of the United States (exclusive of bays, sounds, inlands, &c.), 
12,609 statute miles. If all the bays, sounds, and islands be included, 
the shore-line will be swelled to 21,856 miles, as follows : 



CoiMt 


Matnahore 
line, inolad. 

ing bay; 
andaoonda. 


lalanda 


Rivera. 


Total 


AtUntifi ooftiit 


«,85l 
3,407 
2,281 


6,328 

2,217 

702 






Golf coast 






Pa«iflO GOABt 












Total 


12,609 


9,247 













The shore-line of the Northern lakes, inclusive of bays, sounds, and 
islands, is estimated to be 3,620 miles, making a total of 25,476 miles. 

To this must be added the coast of the Territory of Al'aska, 3,000 
miles in extent. The sout' coast of Alaska, 1,400 miles, has some trade, 
though as yet the whole Territory is comparatively undeveloped, and the 
northern coast only partially explored. 

Biver navigation, — An estimate of the river navigation of the country 
is £dso given, from which it appears that the shore-line of the Atlantic 
and Otdf Spates to head of tide-water is 11,711 miles. The department 
of what are known as the Western rivers, 35,644 miles, which are not 
tidal and embrace the Mississippi division, as follows: Eivers which 
empty into the Atlantic and Gulf of Mexico, excepting the Mississippi, 
including islands, bayous, and tributaries, excepting those enumerated 
below, 11;128; the Yazoo and Big Black, and bayous, 1,190; the Eed 
Biver and tributaries, 4,924 ; the Arkansas and tributaries, 3,250 ; the 
Missouri and tributaries, 7,830 ; the Ohio and tributaries, 7,342. 

Total, including both shores of Atlantic and Western rivers, 47,355 
miles. Kvers on the Pacific coast, 1,710. Total shore line of rivers in 
the United States, 49,065. 

SHIP-BUILDING. 

Ths ship-building industry is so intimately connected with and de- 
pendent upon ship using that any material falling off in the latter busi- 
ness brings on a depression in the former. The decline in the freight- 
ing markets of the world has had the effect to cast a cloud of increas- 
ing stagnation over our shipyards. There is, however, still consider- 
8088 WAV 3 
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able activity in some quarters, esiieciaUy in the direction of coasters 
and small craft. 

The following table shows the class, number, and tonnage of the ves- 
sels boilt in this country during the last four years : 



CIms. 


1883. 


1884. 


1885. 


1881 


Balling TMsi^ln ^ ^ ... 


721 
489 
42 

06 


7\ma. 

137,646.17 

107,229.78 

4. 710. 91 

10,443.05 


Ko. 

706 

410 

88 

41 


126,620.88 

91,827.47 

3,466.43 

10,109.22 


No. 

533 

838 

21 

28 


Tcnu. 

65,302.46 

84,332.75 

2,283.39 

7.077.59 


No. 

405 

240 

23 

47 


Tom, 
41,286.89 


StoAoTreMelB 


44,467.82 




2,97&83 


Barges 


6.769.85 






Total 


1.268 


266,429.91 


1.190 


225, 314. 00 


920 


159, 056. 19 


715 


95.458.39 



Prom the foregoing it appears that the amount of shipping constructed 
during the past year has decreased 63,602*80 tons, and during the past 
two years 129,860.61 tons. 

The vessels of all classes built in the United States during the past 
four years, apportioned in respect to the several grand divisions of the 
country, are shown, with their tonnage, in the table below : 



Grand diviaioiis. 



Atlantio and Oiilf ooaato 

Padflocoast 

Northern Lakes 

Weatem rivers 

Total 



1883. 



1884. 



1886. 



No. 
881 
91 
171 
125 



Tom. 

193.610.60 

16.737.97 

28,638.42 

26,442.92 



1 



No. 
877 

85 
135 

98 



1,268 265,429.91 <1,190 225,514.00 



Torn. 

167,798.88 

10,620.48 

30,480.82 

16,664.82 



I 



No. Ton*. 
646 109,971.82 

76 i 11,037.67 
117 26,826.33 

81 11,220.37 



No. 

496 
58 
85 
76 



920 159. 056. 19 ' 715 



Tons. 
58,644.00 
5.913.02 

20,400.64 
10,594.98 



95.453.89 



It will be observed by examination of the above table that 66 per 
cent, of the tonnage of the country has been built on the Atlantic sea- 
board, 7 per cent, on the Pacific coast, and 16 per cent, on the Northern 
lakes, while the Western rivers have supplied the balance, about 11 per 
cent. If we subdivide the grand divisions into States, we find that 
Maine stands first, with — per cent. ; Pennsylvania second with — per 
cent. ; New York third, with — per cent. ; Delaware fourth, with — per 
cent. ; Massachusetts tilth, with — per cent. ; Michigan stands first 
among the Lake States, with — per cent., being about half the ton- 
nage required for lake navigation. Kentucky, with — per cent., stands 
first, and Ohio second in the divisioq of the Western Rivers. 

IRON-SHIP BUILDING. 

The apparent boundless extent of our forests^ filled with an unlimited 
supply of every variety of timber, aftbrded great encoarageAient to the 
first settlers on these shores to build vessels. 

The art of wooden ship-building was learned early, and that branch 
of industry has been prosecuted with energy until a recent date. A 
number of years ago tie construction of vessels of iron was begun on 
an extensive scale on the Delaware and other places, and since that 
time there has been a gradual falling ofi:* in the tonnage of wood vessels 
built, and an increase in tihe tonnage of vessels constructed of iron. 
But the cheapness of wood as compared with iron still continues to 
operate against the latter in this country. But probably the most for- 
midable obstacle that our ship-builders now have to encounter in begin- 
ning iron-ship building is the expenditures they have to make in start- 
ing the business, which precludes the jKWsibility of small concerns which 
carry on wooden-ship building from entering upon the business. 
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In wooden-ship bailding the plant coDsists of only the yard and 
working shops for men, while for building iron vessels a considerable 
outlay in the supply of tools, as well as the necessary boiler and engine 
and machinery, are required. The cose of these articles is estimated at 
about $50,000, but is being reduced every year. The following is a 
calculation of the present approximate value of a planr suitable for 
building iron ships, with facilities for one large ship of any size on the 
stocks at a time : 

Baildiugs and foandatiuus, aay $12, 000 

Railways and oranes 3, 000 

Engine and machinery, pumpu, Sec 5, 000 

Shafting and pulleys 5,000 

Blacksmith shop and fittings 2, 000 

Steam-hammer 1,000 

Onefamace 2,000 

One lathe and cue drill 1,200 

Two conntersinks 1,200 

One frame- hending slab , 1, 200 

One pair of rolls 3,400 

Three pnnching-machines 2, 500 

One planer, and one pair shears 3,000 

Small tools and hand-tools 4,000 

Sundries 3,000 



Total 49,500 

It is encouraging to note that while the shipbuilding industry of the 
country has in the aggregate been falling off the last ten years the con- 
struction of iron vessels of different kinds has steadily increased. The 
decline in the price of the raw material, together with the gradual de- 
velopment of the art of fashioning it into fine specimens of maritime 
architecture, has cheapened the cost of the manufactured article, and 
gradually operated to give an impetus to that industry. A number of 
fine st^el vessels have also been constructed. 

During the past year iron and steel vessels of 14,908 tons have been 
built in the United States. The following table shows the develop- 
ment of the iron-ship building industry: 

Iron tonnage built since 1869. 



Yean. 



v^Slti^jToUl. 



Tears. 



1870 67ft 7,602 

1871 2,067 13.412 

1872 12.766 

1873 26,548 

1874 33,097 

1875 21,632 

1876 21,346 

1877 1 1 5,927 

1878 ; 26,960 




8,281 I, 1879 

15,479 ' 1880 

12,760 1881 

26,548 18H2 

33,097 1883 ! 2,033 

21,632 ! 1884 , 4,432 

21,346 I 1885 ' 731 

5,927 111886 ' 692 

26,060 



Steam 
vessels. 



32,008 
25,638 
28,356 
40, 097 
87.613 
31,199 
43,297 
14. 216 



Total. 



22,008 
25,582 
?«, 392 
40,097 
39,640 
35,631 
44, 028 
14,908 



The table below gives the gi*and divisions in which iron-ship building 
has been carried on during the past four years : 



Grand diTlsions. 



Atlantic and Golf 

coasts 

Pacific coast 

Hfortlicrn lakes 

Western rivers 

Total 



1883. 


1884. 


1885. 


U 


No. 


Tont. 


No. ! Ton9. 


No. 


Tofit. 


No, 


881 
91 
171 
115 


193,610.60 
16,738.97 
28, 638. 42 
26. 442. 92 


877 167, 798. 38 
STi 10. 020. 48 

135 30,430.82 
93 10.604.32 


37 
2 


32,581.83 

2, 189. 57 

9, IHO. 17 

120. 72 


22 

3 

1 



Tont. 
10, 607. 15 



4,204.05 
96.72 



1, 2C8 I 265, 429. 01 1, IIM) , 22o, 514. 00 , 



48 , 44, 028. 29 | 



?6 



14, 907. 92 
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SHIPPING OF THE NORTHERN LAKES. 

The division of the Northern Lakes, which inclades Lakes Superior, 
Michigan, Huron, Erie, and Ontario, comprises a chain of fresh-water 
seas, extending over 1,500 miles, with a varying breadth of from 100 to 
400 miles. The navigation of these inland waters commenced with the 
settlement of the country, and has grown up rapidly, keeping pace with 
the development and commercial requirements of the fertile region whicli 
borders the shores. 

The large and increasing commerce carried on upon the Northern 
lakes is essentially a coasting trade. Vessels of the United States which 
navigate those waters are enrolled and licensed and may be employed 
in the coasting trade or to foreign ports on the Canada shores of the 
lakes, and are in other respects subject to the regulations made to. pre- 
vent any violation of the revenue laws. 

The channels that connect the lakes, which were in the beginning, 
some of them, intricate and shallow, have been deepened, and made nav- 
igable for craft of considerable tonnage and draught of water, so that 
the size of the vessels employed has been steadily on the increase and 
with this the cost of transportation has a« regularly declined. In the 
year 1855 the largest vessels were only about 500 tons, and the expense 
of transporting grain from Chicago to Buffalo was over 12 cents per 
bushel on an average. The depth in the Saint Clair River was then 
about 9 feet. In 1874, when the depth had been increased to about 16 
feet, and the size of the vessels had correspondingly augmented, the ex- 
pense of transportation had decreased to 4 cents per bushel. In 1885, 
after the completion of the lock in the Sault, and vessels carrying over 
2,000 tons of grain were able to load at the port of Marquette on Lake Sn- 
l)erior, the cost of transportation was reduced to nearly 2 cents pet bushel. 
This remarkable reduction in the cost of carrying the Western crops to 
market, represents an enormous gain to the country, the saving in the 
commerce done at the port of Marquette alone having been estimated 
at $3,763,401.65. Unfortunately, however, this great saving is not en- 
tirely legitimate, the overproduction of tonnage which resulted from 
former high freights havingcaused an abnormal condition of the freight- 
ing business on the lakes in the same manner that it affected commerce 
on the oceans. It may, however, be remarked that there has been a 
marked improvement in the freighting business of the lakes during the 
present year over the season of 1885, which was a year of great g^nera^ 
depression. A late number of the Cleveland Marine Record, in com_ 
nienting upon the ship-building prospects on the Northern lakes, says ] 

With |<^ freight on ore from Marqaette, $1.75 from Escanaba, 4^ to 4^ cente on grain 
from Chicago, 6^ to 7 cento on wheat from Dalutb, 90 cento on coal from BufDalo, and 
$1 from Cleveland np, vessel owners have taken courage and show their faith in the 
prosperous condition of lake traffic at present and the promise for several seasons to 
come by investing largely in new shipping. A season of depression in business 
circles is always foUowed by one of prosperity. The bottom was reached last season 
when lake business languished throughout the entire year, and vessels were laid up 
by the score early in September. This season the contrary is the rule, tonnage ib 
scarce at the rates quoted above. Capitalisto, realizing this fact, and believing in a 
continued demand that will return them a good rate of interest on their investment, 
are bent on building, notwithstanding the fact that many good freight boats have 
already been put afloat to compete for cargoes this season. 

A review of the present orders for new ships will be of interest. Cleveland, being 
the center of ship-building, comes nrst on the list with t«n new boats, three steamers 
at the Globe Iron Works Company, one of large size, of steel, for the Cleveland Trans- 
portation Company, one of steel for H. H. Hrown and othtTK, and the other for a Chi- 
cago syndicate, represented by Mr. Ira Owen. At William Ka4lcliflfe'8 yard timber is 
already arriving for two wooden freight steamers of large proportions, one for Capt, 
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George Berriman and others, and one for Messrs. Bradley, Grover and othera. At 
Qnayle's Sons' yard, which has recently been enlarged, four vessels have been ordered, 
three of which are well under way, two schooners for the Wilson Transit Line, one of 
which will be converted into a steamer, and two steamers for Moore & Bartow. 

At Presley & Co.'s yard a tine freight steamer is being built for Messrs. Palmer 
&. Johnson. The Detroit Drydock Company has contracts for building two wooden 
steamers at the Detroit yards and two at the yards at Wyandotte, all of which will 
be large carriers. At the iron yard in Buffalo the Union Drydock Company are 
making preparations t^ build a large steel steamer for the Union line, to bo followed 
by others as speedily as possible, and at Mills & Co.'s yard a large wooden freight, 
steamer is already well under way. At F. W. Wheeler's, West Bay City yard, work- 
men are busy laying down th^ee large freighters, and Mr. Davidson, who has sold all of 
his fleet, is engaged on a large steamer for his own account. At Milwaukee, the Mil- 
waukee Shipyard Company, which has just launched a tine steamer, will at once 
commence work on another, and at Wolf &■ Davidson's yard the steamer now on the 
blocks will be replaced by another of like model. Then follow the ports with one 
ship capacity, Trenton, Marino City, Mount Clemens, l^aint Clair, Grand Haven, all 
of which are busv on capacious freight boats, those at Simon Langell's Saint Clair 
yard and Morley's Marine City yard being the largest ever built at those ports. 

It has been announced in the dailies that the tonnage now under way is the largest 
ever put afloat in any one season, but that is not the case. We can cite a number of 
years since 1817, when 1,250 tons were built, that exceeded the present year both in 
number and tonnage, and it is int^eresting to note that prosperous seasons followed 
^at addi tions to the lake fleet. In some cases the new boats paid for themselves in a 
single season and were sold at the bogiiming of the next season for more than their 
original cost. 

Iron-ship building for lake navigation was commenced at an early 
day, and now after twenty years of experience that art is well perfected 
and largely carried on at the ports of Buffalo, Cleveland, Wyandotte, 
&c. 

The tables submitted with this report show that the number of iron 
vessels built at the lake ports in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1886, 
was 3, and the number of iron vessels documented at that date was 41, 
with a tonnage of 40,736.54. 

Reference to those tables shows that the number of vessels docu- 
mented in the various customs districts of the Northern lakes at the 
end of the fiscal year was 3,405, and the total tonnage 762,660.57. Of 
this number 1,280 vessels, of 381,907.80 tons, were steamers; 1,235 ves- 
sels, 282,319.16 tons, were sailing craft, and the remaining 890 ves- 
sels, of 98,333.61 tons, were canal boats and barges. 

THE WESTERN BIYEBS. 

The division known as the Western Bi vers, embracing the Mississippi 
and its tributaries, is the theater of a vast system of ii^and navigation 
now carried on chiefly by steamboats and barges. 

In the year 1814, the first steamboat was launched on the waters of 
that great river, and it was subsequently shown to be practicable to 
stem the swift-descending current of the mighty stream by means of 
steam. From that time steamboats rapidly increased in numbers as 
well as in size and the power of their engines, so that as early as 18^2, 
there were no less than nine hundred arrivals of steamers at New 
Orleans froip points on the river, and in the year 1834, two hundred 
and thirty steamboats were plying on the rivers Mississippi and Ohio. 
These steamers were most of them built at Cincinnati and Pittsburgh, 
and some of them were of considerable size, but their navigation was 
at first attended with many diflBculties and dangers. 

JJumerous sandbars impeded the channel of the upper rivers, and in 
the spring floating ice was met with, but snags and sawyers were the 
most dangerous obstacles encountered. Of the sixty-six boats lost in 
the years 1831-1833, over one third were reported "snagged." These 
impediments, however, are now mostly removed. 
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In former times the explosion of boilers was one of the great dan- 
gers met with in the navigation of the Mississippi. Althoagh condeDs- 
ing-engines are now met with, there were a large proportion of them 
high-pressure, the pressure being in some cases as high as 30 pouuds 
to the square inch. To operate these, wood, as well as coal, was com- 
monly used for fuel, and in the times of exciting competition pitch, 
rosin, and even tallow were sometimes thrown into the furnaces by 
reckless engineers, some frightful explosions with terrible loss of life 
being the result. The boats on the Mississippi vary in size from 300 to 
1,6<K) tons, but they do not increase in dimensions of late years. The 
Eclipse, the largest boat on the river, was built at Saint Louis in 18 — . 

The following is a list of the steamboats of abotit 300 feet in length 
that have been on the Western rivers : 



Name. 



, When 
! birilt 



Henry Amee 

Roth 

Robert E. Lee 

Qeneral Ly tie 

Richmond 

Great Republic 

Belle Lee 

•Tmd en Howard 

Cbarlen Morgan 

John A. Sounder.. .. 

Mary Bell 

Grand Repablic^ 

Robert E.Lee 

Centennial 

Charles P. Choateaa . 

J. M. White 

Guidintr btar 

Annie P. Silver 

Ed. Richardson 

Natches 

Fleetwood 

City of Now Orleans. . 
Citv of Baton Roage . 

WiDS. Hays 

City of Saint L-^uis... 
City of Bayou Sara . . . 
City of Natchez 



1864 
1865 
1866 
1866 
1867 
1867 
1867 
1871 
1873 
1873 
1875 
1876 
1876 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1870 
1880 
1880 
1881 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 



Where built. 



Saint Louis. Mo 

Louisville, Ky 

New Albany. Ind 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

Madison, Ind 

Piltsbnreh. Pa 

Jeffersonville, Ind — 

.. do 

CinoinnatL, Ohio 

do 

Metropolis, Dl 

Saint Louis, Mo ... 
Jett'ersonville, Ind ... 

Saint Louis, Mo 

do 

JeffersonTille. Ind 

Cincinnati, Onio 

do 

Jeffersonville. Ind — 

Cincinnati, Ooio 

do 

JefiWrsonville, Ind ... 

do 

Pittsburgh. Pa 

Jefiersonville, Ind — 

do 

do 



Length. Breadth. Depth 



800.8 

300 

285.5 

290 

340 

296 

291 



299.6 

816.1 

838.8 

315 

295.1 

296.7 

312.6 

304 

298.6 

303 

302.2 

302.2 

200 

290 

801 

800 

300 

300 



42 

45.2 

46 

40 

50.6 

50.6 

42.4 

55.4 

43.4 

50 

56.2 

56.8 

48.8 

41.0 

54 

47.8 

41.6 

40.7 

48.6 

46.8 

43.4 

48 

48 

77 

49 

48.4 

48.4 



7.6 

7.3 

9 

6 

8.7 

9.6 

8.A 

10 
7.6 
8.2 

10.8 
9.2 
9.2 
7.5 
7.6 

10.2 
7.1 

as 

9.9 

9.0 

6.4 

&5 

8.7 

9 

&6 

9.1 

9.3 



The number and tonnage of documented vessels on the Western rivers 
at the close of the last fiscal year, as compared with those documente<i 
the two preceding years, are exhibited in the following statement: 



Louisiana 

Mississippi... 
Tennessee — 
Kentucky — 

Missouri 

Towa...-, 

N^Bbraska 

Mjnnesota.... 
Wisconsin — 

minois 

Indiana 

Ohio 

West Virginia 
Pennsylvania. 

Total... 



1884. 



1886. 



ITo. 

188 

84 

111 

62 

279 

68 

19 

60 

48 

48 

67 

101 

109 

164 



Tont. 

20,834.85 

8,760.99 

21,769.05 

18,826.77 

160,953.80 

9,852.05 

8,787.46 

8,271.10 

8,626.31 

6,689.14 

8.710.09 

31, 610. 42 

14,583.83 

34,689.08 



No. 

127 

35 

106 

74 

283 

68 

21 

56 

40 

42 

60 

110 

112 

165 



1,803 356,365.54 1 1,289 



Tont, 

20,147.88 

3,040.97 

20,422.41 

17.816.09 

167,846.88 

0,128.22 

4,013.28 

7,416.87 

3,666.65 

6,035.67 

8,727.89 

32,746.76 

18.479.07 

31,667.20 



346,054.19 



1886. 



No. 

125 
33 

104 
80 

270 
78 

. 22 
59 
41 
24 
56 

106 

101 

155 



1,248 



Tont. 

20.395.66 

2,858.74 

20, 62a 76 

18,493.97 

168,85L44 

9,81&64 

3,636.66 

8,010.15 

3,383.26 

2,677.81 

8.108.62 

31,594.08 

10,476.46 

31,58L92 



384.901.fi 
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THE PACIFIC COAST. 

The ports that have ^rown up on the Pacific coast stand in a dis- 
tinct and separate relation to the ports on the Atlantic seaboard. In- 
deed the voyages between the eastern and western coasts of the United 
States extending around Cape Horn, are among the longest voyages 
that ships in the freighting business are ever called upon to make, and 
are considered by seamen in the same sense as foreign voyages, although 
the particular trade is reserved to vessels of the United States as prop- 
erly belonging to the coasting trade. 

The rapid development of the commerce of the Pacific ports filled a 
threatened vacuum in the freighting business of the world, occurring 
at the same period that the extensive trade in Peruvian guano which 
employed a great deal of shipping was declining. 

American shipowners were not slow in availing themselves of this 
opening trade by building ships more suitable for the carriage of grain; 
and although the business is of late years becoming more common to 
shipping of foreign countries, and has not been so lucrative as in former 
years, it affords employment for a large fleet, the exports of cereals 
amounting to from twelve to fifteen million centals annually, besides a 
great many barrels of flour, boxes of salmon, and other products. The 
export trade in coal and lumber from Puget Sound ports has also grown 
to large dimensions. Six hundred and forty-two cargoes (mostly com- 
posed of coal and lumber) were reported as shipped from different places 
in Washington Territory during the past year. 

The port of San Francisco, from its proximity to the Pacific whaling 
ground, enjoys great advantages for prosecuting the whale fisheries, 
which were early availed of, and now she has, next to New Bedford, the 
largest whaling fleet of any port in the United States. Forty whaling 
vessels, eight of them steamers, now sail from the port. 

Until within a comparatively recent date, ship- building on the Pacific 
coast was confined to small vess 3ls designed for the coasting trade. 

The size of the vessels constructed has, however, been regularly in- 
creased until now there is a fleet of vessels of considerable size, some 
of them capable of undertaking long voyages. 

The great depression existing for some time past in the shipping 
trade has of course had an effect to reduce the business of ship-building 
here as well as elsewhere. 

The following table shows the ship-building of the Pacific coast dur- 
ing the past ten years : 

Ve$»eU of aver 50 ton9 huilt on the Pacific coaet Hnce 1876. 



Yean. 



ign 13 

MTO 21 

1879 7 

1880 18 

1881 30 

1883 i 88 

188S 38 

1884 ; 8 

18^ 14 

1881 16 



SftUiDgTesaeln. Steftm reMolft. 



No. Tons. No. TonB. 



2.588 
2,601 

921 
8.574 
7.764 
10, 619 
7,277 

987 
1,609 
2.618 



2,987 
8,080 
7,640 
6,080 
1,980 
3,382 
^269 
4.200 
8,622 
2^797 



TotaL 



No. Ton*. 



5.625 
6,677 
8,461 
8.664 
9,740 
14,091 
12,636 
6.137 
10.291 
^^76 
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The following statement exhibits the tonnage of the Pacific coast 
June 30, 1886 : 





Steto. 


Nmnbor. 


Tonnage. 


California 


885 
191 
177 
20 


248, 132. 93 




58,806.43 




42, 120. 37 


Alaska.: 


624.98 




, 




Total 


1,273 


347. 684. 71 







THE FISHERIES. 

The fisheries, which have been aptly called the agricolture of the seas, 
have always been considered so important and honorable an employ- 
inent as to deserve the special protection of the Q-ovemments of mari- 
time nations. The business qf fishing has only been prosecuted upon 
an extended scale since the discovery of Newfoundland. Although the 
Dutch and some of the Italian states had fisheries of some extent as 
early as the fifteenth century, they were circumscribed by a limits 
knowledge of maritime matters; and it was not till the voyages of 
Oabot made known the great value of the cod and other fish that 
swarmed in the American seas, that fishing as a business was regularly 
followed. From this time expeditions to carry on cod-fishing were from 
time to time fitted ou( in England. 

After the lapse of a century we find these expeditions increasing in 
number, and employing large bodies of men, so that much importance 
l>ecame attached to the occupation as a nursery for seamen. All kinds 
of fishing is more or less dif^cult and prosecuted with danger, the men 
having frequently to encounter storms in open boats, and sometimes 
vessels go down with whole crews, which perish together. 

It is said that the French were the pioneer cod fishers in the American 
waters, and there is a tradition among the fishermen of Brittany that 
their ancestors crossed the Atlantic to Newfoundland before the time 
of Columbus. However this may be, we know that France was the first 
European possessor of all these territories, and it is said that early in 
the sixteenth century vessels carrying the flags of France, Spain, and 
Portugal, as well as Holland, came annually for fish to supply the 
Catholic countries of Southern Europe, and many fortunes were accu- 
mulated by the traffic. 

The motive of Francis I in fitting out a French expedition in 1534 is 
stated to have been to found a colony in the neighborhood of the fish- 
ing grounds. 

The French dominion, which was gradually stretched from the Bay of 
St. Lawrence to the Mississippi, doubtless had its origin in the fisheries. 

The prize of the fisheries then contended for induced France to value 
so highly the renunciation by England of sovereignty in Canada, Aca- 
dia, and Cape Breton, by Charles I, under the treaty of St. Germains. 
The wars and treaties which followed between France and England from 
the time of Cromwell to the capture of Quebec, in 1759, were so many strug- 
gles and contentions for possession of the territory that controlled the 
most important fishing grounds in the world. But, finally, after nearly 
another century of claims and counter-claims, Great Britain won the 
coveted prize almost completely, nothing remaining to France of her 
vast North American possessions but the small islands of St. Pierre 
and Miquelon. These two islets still continue to be the center of a great 
fishing trade, and large fleets of French vessels cross the Atlantic an- 
nually to carry on the trade in the Newfoundland fisheries. Moreover, 
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France liiis depended in a great measure upon the fisheries for her sea- 
men for the navy. 

It will be remembered that in 1778, when 'she had need of great levies 
of seamen to man her fleet, the Newfoundland fishermen were called 
upon, showing the importance with which their services were regarded. 

The fisheries are now commonly divided into two classes, the deep- 
sea and the shore fisheries. The former, which is common to all nations, 
embracing all departments of the business that are prosecuted at sea 
or outside the shore line; and the latter embracing those under the 
control of the nation owning the shore along which the fishery is carried 
on within the three mile limit. But the question as to the boundary 
and extent of the the three mile limit, whether from headland to head- 
land or following the course and bends of the coast, is still unsettled, 
as also that of the doubtful right of other nations to use the shore for 
purposes of curing fish caught in the deep sea. Disputes relative to the 
American fisheries have occasionally risen since their imi)ortancc l>e- 
came known and recognized. These differences have from time to time 
been adjusted by treaties negotiated between this country and Great 
Britain. The most recent of these treaties (1872) having expired some 
months ago, our fishermen have, since that time, been excluded from the 
privileges enjoyed under it, it being claimed by the Canadian authori- 
ties that the old convention of 1818 is at present the only rule by which 
to be guided in their relations with our fishermen. Moreover, certain 
legislation has been ttdopted, interpreting this treaty in a way to operate 
to their prejudice, so that in some cases fishing vessels have been seized, 
and alleged outrages committed. These practices are quite contrary 
to that spirit of comity that should exist between friendly nations, but 
it is j)resnraed some arrangement will soon be made which will secure 
to our fishermen their former rights. 

Our fishermen have from the beginning been especially favored by 
national legislation. The fishery act of 1813 provided for the paying 
of bounties to fishermen — a law which continued in force for more than 
half a century. A law of 1866 provided for a drawback on salt sup- 
plied to fishermen. 

Jt is known that a few years ago eflforts were made to develop deep- 
sea fishing on the Pacific coast, especially off the coast of Oregon and 
the Territory of Washington. It is understood that a survey of the 
banks was made by persons resident in Portland, Oreg.,. who were in- 
terested in those fisheries, and that the services were obtained of fisher- 
men experienced in the use of the trawl-net, one draught of which was 
reported as yielding 3 tons of fish of various kinds, among them being 
the ordinary cod, rock-cod, torn cod, black bass, skate, hake, sole, 
plaice, flounder, halibut, brill, and some animals and fish that could not 
be named. The habitat of almost all the fish caught was either at or 
near the bottom of the ocean, and the value and importance of this 
fishery was early demonstrated. 

The vessels employed in trawling for deep-sea fish are of a special 
character, demanded by the experience gained in the work of fishing. 
At first a small sail-boat of some 20 tons capacity was sent out with 
the trawl, but its unsuitableness was shown when the net wjis brought 
to the surface with its contents, as it had to be. cut to pieces to enable 
the fishermen to pick out the fish as bCvSt they could. The kind of boat, 
therefore, found to be needed was a fishing-smack of about 75 tons bur- 
den, to be used along the shores of the Pacific Ocean, as such boats could 
mn into Astoria, Oreg., and deliver the catch of the trawls. It Feems 
that in the early days of this deep-sea fishery it was the practice of 
the fishing vessels to land their fish at Astoria. 
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The enterprise is meritorious and deserves the success it has achieved , 
and when to this is added the salmon fishery on the rivers running into 
the Pacific Ocean, and in that ocean itself, with its canning industry, it 
will readily be seen that the fisheries on the Pacific coast are assuming 
importance and swelling greatly the volume of fish as a food supply for 
the people. 

The whale fishery of this coast is also of growing importance, as men- 
tioned elsewhere in this report. 

The sea fisheries are divided, for the sake of convenience in number- 
ing the vessels from year to year, into two daises : (1) The cod and 
mackerel fishery ; (2) the whale fishery. 

The number of vessels and amount of their tonnage engaged in these 
fisheries during the past four years is exhibited in the table below : 



Fisheries. 


1888. 


1884. 


1885. 


1886. 


Codaadmsokeral. 
Whole 


No. 
2,249 
141 


JVm#. 
95,088.22 
82.414.05 


No, 
2.101 
121 


Tone. 
82,940.31 
27,248.94 


No. 
1,808 
118 


Tone. 
82,664.89 
25,183.76 


No. 
1,789 
104 


Tone. 
80.704.81 
23,138.86 




Total 


2,890 127,462.27 


2.222 


110,189.26 


1,916 


107,748.65 


1.848 


108,848.17 



In the following statement is shown the tonnage employed in the 
whale fisheries for the last four years, except the tonnage on the Pacific 
coast, which bas not been returned separately from the other registered 
vessels. It is known, however, that six steam whalers, built and equipped 
at San Francisco, besides several sailing vessels (about forty vessels in 
all), are engaged in the whale fishery. These should properly be added 
to the Atlantic fleet shown here. 



Ports. 




1 
1888. 


1884. 


1885. 




1886. 


Bonfftn Mass , 


No. 
5 
12 
5 

110 
3 
6 


Tone. No. 

794.87 8 
1,126c 63. 11 

89L28 6 

27,602.44 03 

l,29a89 2 

700.44 6 


Tone. 

286.26 
1,023.48 

998.88 

23,450.21 
790.27 
700.44 


No. 
3 
12 


Tone. 

286.26 
1. 107. flO 


No. 
3 
12 
2 

80 
2 
5 


Tone. 
286.26 


BftTDBtable, Msss 


1, 107. 09 


Edeartown, Mass 


4 588.46 


408 50 


New Bedford, Msss.: 

8«il 


87 
2 
5 


21,810.16 
790.27 
605.92 


19,939.72 


Rtt>Mm , 


790.27 


New London, Conn 


605.92 


Total 


141 


82,414.05 121 


27.248.94 1 113 


25,188.76 


104 


23,138.36 











The following table shows the amount of tonnage from each State 
employed in coid and mackerel fisheries during the years 1884, 1885, 
and 1886 : 



«^ 


1884. 


1885. 


1886. 


Maine, .i 


Sbne. 

21.147.84 

607.26 

45, 87a 83 

1,962.50 

8,488.03 

8,048.54 

78.50 

640.88 

468.81 

U2.14 

414.68 

6L96 

54.54 


Percent 

25.50 

.73 

54.70 

2.87 

4.20 

ia42 

.09 

.66 

.56 

.14 

.60 

.07 

.07 


Tone. 

20.980.94 

66L90 

45, 941. 12 

1,718.62 

4,024.10 

4,688.19 


Percent. 

25.41 

.80 

55 64 

2.08 

4.86 

5w67 


Tone. 

20,785.18 

614. 75 

49,402.92 

1,946.06 

8.196.60 

4,203.88 

17.28 


Percent 
25.75 


New Hamnshire .-r-. 


.76 




61.21 


Rhode Island 


2.41 


GonneotSont 


3.96 


New York 


5.21 


New JerasT 


.02 


Maryland . 








Viiiinla *!.*!!"-'.'.".'. .11*.!.!... 


281.18 
44.60 
41&97 


.28 
.06 
.51 


28.26 
88.22 

8n.io 


.03 


NqrthCarolina 


.04 


Florida 


.49 






California 


8.8661 72 


4.70 


6L96 
30.70 


.08 


Oreffcm 


.04 














Total 


82,940.31 


100.00 


82,564.89 


100.00 


80,70181 


100.00 
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YACHTS. 

In the begiuuJQ^ yaclits were vessels of state, used chiefly for the 
transportation of ambassadors, or the accommodation of distinguished 
personages, in their voyages of recreation; so that finally the pleasure 
vessels of private individuals came to be known by the name of yachts. 
The more modern use of the term is to designate pleasure craft suffi- 
ciently large for a sea voyage, and sometimes model boats, built for 
speed in racing; and under the laws of this country the owners or 
builders of yachts are at all times to permit the naval architects in the 
(*mploy of the Uuited States to examine or copy the models, &c. 

By the act of March 3, 1883, section 4214 of the Revised Statutes 
was repealed, and the following substituted, which embodies the main 
features of the present law in respect to yachts: 

Sec. 4214. The Secretary of the Treasury may cause yachts used and employed ex- 
clnsively as pleasure vessels, or desired as models of naval architecture, if built and 
owned in compliance with the provisions of sections 4133 to 4135, to be licensed on 
terms which will authorize them to proceed from port to port of the United States, 
and by sea to foreign ports, without entering or clearing at the custom-house; such 
license shall be in such form as the Secretary of the Ti'easury may prescribe. The 
owner of any such vessel, before taking out such license, shall give a bond in such 
form and for such amount as the Secretary of the Treasury shall prescribe, condi- 
t ioned that the vessel shall not engage in any trade, nor in any way violate the rev- 
enue laws of the United States, and shall comply with the laws in all other respects. 
Such vessels, so enrolled and licensed, shall not be allowed to transport merchandise 
or carry passengers for pay. Such vessels shall have their name and port placed on 
some conspicuous i>ortion of their hulls. Such vessels shall, in aU respects, except 
an above, be subject to the laws of the United States, and shaU be liable to seizure 
and forfeiture' for any violation of the provisions of this title: Provided, That all 
charges for license and inspection fees for any pleasure vessel or yacht shall not ex- 
ceed |5, and for admeasurement shall not exceed 10 cents per ton. 

Further legislation with the view of amending and improving the 
yacht laws is proposed by the introduction of a bill in the present 
House of Eepresentatives, and if the provisions of the bill were changed 
so as to be in accord with the general interpretation of our navigation 
statutes, it would not be objectionable. But a general revision of the 
laws governing the documenting of vessels has been proposed^ and if 
the suggestion is acted upon, that will afford an excellent opportunity 
to modify the statutes relating to yachts. 

By reference to the American Yacht List, published in 1885, it will be 
seen that a large proportion of yachts do not have ofiOicial numbers. 
It is considered desirable that owners of all vessels of this class be 
i-equired by law to take out ofQcial numbers, and to report losses, so 
that an accurate record of them may be kept. 

THE AMERICAN YACHT. 

Wliile the merchant marine during the past decade has hardly kept 
pace with the general advance, nothing, perhaps, in the nautical line is 
so indicative of the general prosperity as the wonderful development 
of the yachting interest. The capital invested in a fleet devoted mainly 
to the pursuit of pleasure during a few months of the year is already so 
enormous as to deserve consideration as an important feature of the 
maritime growth of the countrj'. 

Until about 1870, the New York Yacht Club was the only one in 
which any pretensions were made to own and sail flrst-class yacht«. 
Since that time the growth of the different clubs that have sprung into 
existence, from year to year, has been something remarkable. In 1870, 
some 20 steamers, 100 schooner-yachts, and about 300 sloops, in all 
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some 400 vessels, made np the yachtiDg list of the Atlaotic seaboard, 
while to-day 150 steam-yachts, 250 schooners, and 400 sloops, with a 
host of small craft, nearly 2,000 in all, join the annual regattas in search 
of "cups." 

The international races of the past ten years have excited a wide- 
spread and general interest in the matter of yacht designing and con- 
struction ; so much, indeed, that the main questions at issue have be- 
come plain to evejry one, and it is not unreasonable to suppose that this 
interest will continue to grow until the fleet of pleasure yachts, already 
large, rivals in numbers that of our foreign-going merchant fleet. 

The American Yachting List, published annually by the New York 
and Eastern yacht clubs, shows already a great many vessels duly clas- 
sified, with tonnage dimensions, builders' and owners' names, and home 
port. 

The New York Yacht Olub was organized in 1844, the first in the 
country^ and from that time until 1870 there were just a dozen in all, 
but during the past fifteen years their number has increased to sixty. 
There was, however, always a large fleet of small craft sailed by their 
individual owners, who, as the yachting subject gained in importance, 
joined together and formed yacht clubs. 

Concerted action of this kind has brought about the results which 
the international contests of the past ten years have clearly elucidated. 
A marked improvement is noticed in yacht designing, construction, and 
rig, the drafting of the sail and spar plans, and in the balancing of the ves- 
sel. Until the subject received this general attention these details were 
left entirely to the builders, riggers, and sail-makers, their productions 
being the aggregate resultof former precedent, a general rule of thumb, 
and a good deal of blundering and guess-work construction, and while 
the yacht of to-day is not entirely a thing of engineering calculations, 
her construction approaches more nearly an exact science than before 
the time when the clubs taking the matter seriously in hand, determined 
to produce in a good sea-going craft* a yacht of unrivaled speed and 
beauty. 

As a result we see not only a marked improvement in the appearance 
but also in the performance of the American yacht under all kinds of 
circumstances and weather. 

The ideas embodied in foreign models have all been tried and tested, 
those features alone being retained which were found conducive to a 
material advantage. This process of evolution, rapid as it has been, has 
already produced a distinct type of vessel known as the ^'American 
yacht," a vessel peculiarly adapted to the requirements of our large bays 
and shallow waters, but combining in her design and rig some of the 
best features of the English boat. 

The shallow ''skimming-dish," our original conception of a fast sailer, 
has had to yield in many points to modern innovations until the Yankee 
boat of today presents the appearance of a happy mean between the 
broad and shallow boat of earlier years and the deep cutter, that con- 
tinues to be the favorite vessel with English yachtsmen. 

Moilerate beam and increased depth seem to be the present tendency 
of the American yacht. In minor details, however, the results of study 
and a thorough investigation of the principles and forces at work are not 
less apparent. In ballasting, scrap-iron and paving-stones have been 
replaced by lead and iron keels, while inside ballast is cast in forms 
designed especially to fit the frames. The center of gravity is thus low- 
ered, which enables the boat to carry with safety a much larger spread 
of canvas than before. For standing rigging, wire is used in placje of 
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rope, giving increased stability and strength to the masts, and calealated 
to meet the strains incident to greater pressure. Even the canvas for 
first class yachts is now a special manufacture, being lighter and made 
in narrower strips than that formerly used. 

The Eastern Yacht Club, one of the most important to-day, was not 
organized until 1870. The Dorchester and Manchester came into exist- 
ence the same year; the *' Seawanhaka" and " New Jersey ^ clubs fol- 
lowed in 1871, and since that period yacht clubs have multiplied to an 
enormous extent in the Eastern waters, besides a number on the Pacific 
coast and Northern lakes. Philadelphia, Baltimore, Charleston, Savan- 
nah, Saint Augustine, Mobile, and New Orleans are all well represented 
on the yachting list. 

As late as 1873 the Boston Club had only 13 schooners, 25 sloops, and 
2 steamers ; the " Eastern" had 32 schooners and 13 sloops ; the South 
Boston, 4 schooners and 17 sloops ; the Lynn, 1 schooner, 23 sloops, and 
8 cat-rigged boats, the Beverly had 37 sloops and small boats : and the 
Bunker Hill 5 schooners, 13, sloops and 1 steamer. Around New York 
there had come into existence; the "Brooklyn,^ **Atlantic," "Seawan- 
haka," ** Jersey City,"** Williamsburg,'' "Harlem,*' *'Long Island," "Ba- 
yonne,'' "Columbia," and "Pavonia" clubs, besides a half dozen minor 
organizations. 

By 1877 the Eastern States had made immense advances, the total 
number of clubs in that year being 63, of which number 12 were located 
in New England. In the vicinity of New York there were 23 ; on the 
lakes, H ; and 10 in Southern waters, comprising in all about 800 owners. 

Among the New England clubs the " Eastern " was in the lead, with 
29 schooners and several steam yachts, and an aggregate membership 
of 250. Next in importance came the "Boston," with 14 schooners and 
61 sloops, while the South Boston Club had 31 boats and 150 members. 
The East Boston Club had 25, while in the extreme East we find in this 
year the Portland Club, with 25 boats and 150 enrolled names ; the Bev- 
erly claimed 100 members and 54'yachts ; the " Bunker Hill," 125 yachts ; 
and the New Bedlbrd Yacht Club, which came into existence that year, 
has become one of the most prosperous in the country. These, with the 
Lynn, the Haverhill, the Quincy, and a number of others along the East- 
ern seaboard have kept the sailmakers busy. 

Amon g the clubs the spirit of emulation has been stron g. Large regat- 
tas have been heldannually in numbers, at which the bestcraft of differ- 
ent clubs have met each other in generous rivalry. Lectures on the de- 
signing and construction of yachts have received the attention and en- 
couragement of yachtsmen during those periods of the year when sail- 
ing was impracticable. Itisonly natural thatunder such circumstances, 
investigation and discussion should lead to a variety of views as to what 
l)articnlar form represented all that was best in model or rig. This ques- 
tion as regards model has divided the enthusiasts and theorists among 
yachting men into two schools, the respective advocates of the cutter 
and sloop. The strong adherence to the former type in English waters 
had doubtless the effect of establishing a strong precedent in favor of 
this class, and for some years the war of opinion waged strong between 
the advocates of each until every imaginable extreme has been submit- 
ted to at least a fair trial, and it may be fairly said that neither extreme 
of draft or breadth of beam has prevailed to the entire exclusion of the 
other. The resultant yacht seems to be after all a judicious combination 
of the best features of both . Out of all the discussion, trial, experiment, 
and use the fact seems at all events to have become established beyond 
dispute that the center-board craft,either moderate or extreme in brea<ltb, 
iSi notwithstanding all that has beeu said to the contrary, a good sea- 
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going boat, and the old idea identifying the so-called American '^skim- 
mmg dish" with a death-trap is explod^ ; namerons trips across the At- 
lantic and a number around the Horn to the Pacific coast of the United 
States having placed the seaworthiness of a properly constructed center- 
board vessel beyond question. 

Perhaps nothing in the annals pf y acting has done so much to delay 
a recognition of the center-board boat as a safe one to go to sea in as 
the unfortunate and almost phenomenal accident that hapt)ened to the 
Mohawk, a large schooner center board yacht, one of the largest of her 
type ever built, and now quite generally believed to have l^u one of 
the stanchest. The capsizing of this large vessel, with consequent 
loss of life, threw a cloud over the merits of the center-board type of 
yacht that only time and further exi)eriment could dispel, notwith- 
standing the fact that she capsized under circumHtauces which would 
probably have had the same effect on any vessel that- was then built. 
In a light wind, all sail was set, even to the large club topsail, and the 
sheets lashed down — all this before the anchor had broken ground — a 
sudden and violent squall struck the vessel in this predicament and 
threw her on her beam ends. It has taken ten years to remove the 
prejudice this accident induced in the minds of those who advocated 
the cutter model. 

The evolution of the American yacht, however, has gone steadily on, 
and its tendency has mainly been to modify the lines, the midship 
section, and the rig, irrespective of the question of center-board or 
keel. Experience has shown that neither the idea that a boat could 
fly over the water easier than through it, nor the converse of this, was 
entirely true to the exclusion of the other. Models have become modi- 
lied in both directions. It has also shown, of late years, that a given- 
sized craft will develop greater speed rigged as a sloop than as a 
schooner, and while the schooner will always remain the handier sea- ' 
going rig, by virtue of its smaller sails and lighter spars, we can hardly 
doubt that the racing machine ot the future will continue to be a ^< sin- 
gle-sticker." 

The international races of this year and the last seem to have almost 
entirely done away with the question of cutter or sloop, as it is fair under 
the circumstances to presume that any one of the four large sloops would 
have defeated the Galatea, as did the one selected lor that purpose. We 
can scarcely expect, however, that this will have any eflect on the En- 
glish idea of yacht-designing, the old argument remaining as strong as 
ever that their style of boat is better adapted to the rongh English 
waters. But the shallow craft took the Queen's cup from them in their 
own waters, and there seems no immediate prospect that they will ever 
get it back or see another opportunity to race lor it at home. 

This international trophy of the prowess of American yachtsmen has 
become the object of a highly meritorious and generous rivalry between 
the two nations that have held it, and has proved itself a large factor 
in the science of yacht sailing and construction. This is perhaps well 
evidenced by the fact that the American would stand little chance to 
win this cup to-day from the sloops that have recently come after it. 

This cup was originally offered as a prize to be sailed for by yachts 
of all nations, without regard to difference of tonnage, going around 
the Isle of Wight (the usual course for the annual regatta of the Boyal 
Yacht Squadron), and was won by the schooner-yacht Ameirica, beating 
eight cutters and seven schooner-yachts which started in the race. The 
owners of the America placed this trophy in the hands of the 'Sew York 
Yacht Club, to remain as a perpetual mternational cup, open to corn- 
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petitors from all Dations, subject only to certain liberal conditions, the 
only important one of which is that the cup shall always be sailed for 
over the regular course of the club holding it, the result of which is that 
it will in the future be sailed for in American waters until the English 



Fig. 1. The Queen's Cup. 

yachts beat ours on our own ground. The cup is of solid silver, it 
weighs 100 ounces, and cost 100 guineas, and on its outface is engraved 
the names of the winning yachts and their builders. 

These international contests have established beyond a reasonable 
doubt the supremacy of the American type of sailing yacht. They 
have fairly settled the long-disputed question of cutter and sloop, and 
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they have not only shown the superior speed of the single-mast craft, 
but they have resulted in the construction of four sloop-yachts of un- 
precedented dimensions — the finest boats in the world of their kind, 
and absolutely without rival in point of speed — the Puritan and Pris- 



PlO. 2. 



cilia, built to meet the Genesta in 1885, and the Mayflower and Atlan- 
tic, constructed, in addition to the other two, to meet the Galatea iu 
1886. These four boats represent the culmination of yachting science 
to-day, aud it is not probable that they will soon be surpassed. They 
are all four characteristic American yachts, exponents of 4ihat particu- 



FiG. 3. 



lar type of boat which alone are the result of American yacht designing 
and yacht sailing in American waters since 1840, The Mayflower, the 
last built, has proved herself, so far at least, the superior yacht of the 
four. They are all closely allied in every particular, and telling the 
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diflference between any two of them is much like splitting a hair twixt 
north and northwest side. 

Fig. 2 shows a cross-section of the Mayflower or midship section as 
viewed from the bow, and Fig. 3 is the same view of her competitor, the 
Galatea; and although the Mayflower is considerably narrower, in pro- 
portion to her length, than American yachts often years ago, they are 
to-day both extremes of their own respective t^pes, and illustrate well 
the marked difference between cutter and sloop. 



Fig. 4.~Amerioan sloop yacht Bfayflower. 

The two vessels are nearly of the same length, the Mayflower being 
2 feet shorter, but in breadth of beam their difference of construction is 
far more noticeable; being wider, the Mayflower carries more sail, 
and on this account was handicapped, being obliged to allow the Gala- 
tea 38 seconds over the inside course. The Galatea's lines show the 
conventional cutter having a strongly rocking or curved keel, enabling 
her to go about very rapidly, and she actually proved herself quicker 
in stays than the Mayflower. 

• The Genesta and Puritan, which competed in 1885, were similar in 
every way to these two vessels, with the single exception of being both 
a little smaller. 

According to her displacement, the Galatea would seem to be nearly 
60 per cent, larger than the Mayflower, and she carries in fact nearly 
twice as much ballast, and appears in every respect quite as well cal- 
culated for speed as her rival, and the only explanation it seems possi- 
8088 NAV 4 
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ble to offer why the American type of model Bhoald win, is her greater 
beam, which enables her to stand up to the wind better, and use more of 
the actual wind power for driving. From a purely theoretical standpoint, 
however, it is easy to show that this result is to be expected, and that the 
sloop of similar dimensions has decidedly the advantage of tiie cutter. 



British ontter yacht Galateft. 

The G-alatea is built of steel, and was modeled by Mr. J. Beaver Webb, 
of Kinsale County Cork, Ireland, and the Mayflower by Mr. Edward 
Burgess, of Boston, Mass. ' In the first race, of 38 miles, the Mayflower 
won by 12 minutes, 2 seconds, corrected time, and the second race, 20 
miles out to sea and return, was won by the same boat by half an hour 
less a few seconds. 

The comparative dimensions of the two yachts and their spars are as 
follows : 



Dimenisons. 


Galatea. 


Mayflower. 


Dimensions 


Galatea. 


Mayflower 


Length over all feet.. 

Length on load water- 

line feet.. 

Extreme beam do .. 

Depth of hold do... 

Dranght of water do. . . 

LeDgth of mast do... 

Length of topmast — do . . . 
Bowsprit outboard . . . . do . . . 
Main boom do... 


102i 

87 
15 

79 
47 


100 


88 
46 

38 
80 


MaingafiF feet.. 

Spinnaker boom do.. 

Area of sail, per New York 
Yacht Club rule, square 
feet 


45 
65A 

7.146 
171H 

'ir 


50 

74 

9,000 

171{| 
110 

48 

42 


Tonnage, old measure- 
ment. ton.. 

Displacement do . . . 

Ballast.. do... 

Amount on keel do... 
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I should not close this mention of the year's great race without refer- 
ence to the magnificent sloop-yacht Atlantic, built siniultaneously with 
the Mayflower by the Atlantic Club of Brooklyn. She was designed by 
Mr. Philip Ellsworth, and constructed by Mr. John Mumm. She is 95 
feet over all, and 84 feet on the low- water line; her extreme breadth 
is 23 feet 2 inches, and depth of hold 12 fee^ 3 inches, with 9 feet 3 
inches draught of water when the center-board is up. This boat differs 
in several respects from the other large sloops, having her greatest 
breadth of beam farther aft than any of the others, thus making the 
Atlantic^slowbow about 68 per cent, of her entire load-line length ; this 
factor being 60 per cent, in the Priscilla and only 58 per cent, in the 
Puritan. This feature is,however, somewhat compensated in the Atlantic 
by a corresponding increase of the deadflat section. 

Assuming that the bows of all these boats are sharp and as long as 
they can be made, being of nearly equal length, their relative sharpness 
will be inversely as their deadflat sections in area. The following table 
gives the relative dimensions of the four great sloops: 



Dimensiona- 



Paritan. 



PrisoillA. 



Mayflower. 



Atlantio. 



Length orer all feet.. 

Length on load-line do... 

Keadth, extreme do... 

Bianght of water do... 

Hid-eeetion area do... 

Keel ballast tons.. 

Inner ballast do... 

Bisplaoement do... 

Area of sail feet.. 



05.0 

81.1 

22.7 

&2 

82.0 

27.0 

13.0 

102.5 

7, 870. 



05.0 
85.0 
25.5 
8.0 
86.5 



45.0 

114.0 

7,881.0 



100.0 
85.0 
23.5 
0.6 
82.0 
87.0 
11.0 

110.0 



05.1 
84.0 
23.2 
0.8 
102.0 
85.0 
25.0 
126.0 
8,012.0 



The Atlantic differs from the Mayflower mainly in relative displace- 
ment, area of deadflat section, and ballast, being greater in the Atlantic. 

The comparative dimensions of the Puritan and Genesta, the inter- 
national racers of 1885, are given in the following table: 



Dimensions. 



Length «ver all feet.. 

Length on water>line . . .do. . . 

Xxtreme beam do... 

Extreme draught do. . . 

Depth of hold do... 

Displacement tons.. 

Ballast on keel do... 

Ballast Inside do.. 

Ballast^ total do... 

Bates of ballast to displace- 
ment 

Tonnage, Yacht Baoing As- 
sociation rule tons. 

Bacing length. New York 
Yacht Clab rule feet. 



Pnritan. 



08 



105 
27 
20 

47 

.45 
140 

mi 



Qenesta. 



150 
70 
2 
72 

.48 

80 



I 
83AI 



Dimensions. 



Mast, deck to honnds. . feet. . 

Mast, heel to cap .do. . . 

Mast, diameter in partners, 

inches 

Topmast, fid to sheave. feet ■ . 

Bowsprit, outboard do. . . 

Boom, length do... 

Boom, diameter ....inches.. 

Gaff feet.. 

Spinnaker boom do.. 

Sail area, by rule do... 

Topmast block todeck. .do. . . 
Bowsprit to boom end ... do . . 



Puritan. 



Qenesta. 



ao 


52 


78 


77J 


18 


17 


44 

88 


tit 


76 


70 


14 




47 


46 


62 


64 


7,082 


7,387 


102| 


«7A 


144^ 


1401 



The result of the great race between these two were as follows : 




16 47 



12 00 
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• 

It will be observed, however, that, although no third race was r^oired 
to settle the contest of either 1885 or 1886, the difference that gave the 
race to the Paritan in 1885 was not sofElcieut to establish any very defi- 
nite saperiority of the sloop over the catter in this particalar instance. 
It is evident, however, that the Americans are neither standing still nor 
going backward. 

In conclnsion, it may be well to give for the theorists some expression 
of the mathematical principles that lie at the fonndation, respectively, 
of the catter and sloop. 

The question of the relative stability of two yachts is said to consist in 
the determination of the resnltant or ultimate action of all the forces at 
work, internal and external, under the same circumstances for each. 
The question involves also in a measure the determination of how, under 
given circumstances, the action of any external force, as the wind, may 
be best met and resisted, or used, by the combined action of the known 
interior forces at work. 

The external force will, of course, have to be assumed. It is neces- 
sarily the resultant of several, each of which depends for its direction 
and intensity upon a variety of data, which can only be approximated 
in value. 

To explain the action of these forces, let Fig. 6 represent the cross- 
section of a yacht in which A B C is the immersed portion of the mid- 
ship section when at rest on an even keel. Let the center of gravity of 
the entire vessel be at G in the section taken. Let the center of volume 
of the submerged i>ortion in the inclined position indicated 'be at H, 
which point is the center of buoyancy and the center of gravity of the 
displaced water. It is the point through which in the position assumed 
the upward thrust or resistance of the water acts. This point, of course, 
may or may not be in the cross-section taken containing O, but it may 
be there, and it will simplify the discussion, without in any way affecting 
the results, to assume such a position of the yacht as would bring O and 
H into the same midship section. 

Now, it is apparent that when the yacht is careened, as shown in the 
figure, its entire weight still acts downward through Q, while the re- 
sistance opposed by the displaced water acts vertically upward through 
H. These two forces produce a tendency to rotation as a result oi^ their 
combined and simultaneous action, one pulling down through O, the 
other pushing up at H, and both acting on the rigid form of the boat. 
The effect of the two, since they are equal in intensity, is to produce a 
tendency to rotation about a point midway between them, and by which 
the vessel seeks to regain a position of equilibrium on an even keel, and 
manifestly requires the action of a third or exterior force to hold it in 
the inclined or careened position. 

From a simple principle of mechanics we know that this tendency in 
the boat to return to the vertical position is measured by what is known 
as the ^^ moment of rotation of the couple^^^ which is equal to the product 
obtained by multiplying either force of the couple by the perpendicular 
distance between them. 

Considering the vessel free in the water, it can be shown that for 
slight changes of position, such as arise in practice, the vessel will ca- 
reen by turning about its center of gravity, G, which will always retain 
its position with reference to the plane of flotation unchanged. 

The tendency to return to the vertical from the careened position may 
therefore be put in a somewhat sinapler form for our use; for, in view of 
the principle first stated, the moment of the couple becomes equal to 
the product of the force acting upward through H, which is the dis- 
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placement, or, what is the same thing, the entire weight of the vessel 
(so many tons or pounds) multiplied by the horizontal distamce between 
G and H ; or, in other words, the tendency to return is measured by the 
force acting upward through H and with a lever-arm equal to the hori- 
zontal distance from O to H, indicated in the figure by the line O h. 
Now, the force acting downward through O may be neglected. 

The question of stability consists in determining the value of this force 
acting with the various lengths of ^^ lever-arm ^ that may arise, and ascer- 
taining for given lengths how great an external careening force in the 
form of wind acting abeam it is calculated to resist. 

The line GP, through the center of gravity of the vessel, and which 
is vertical when the vessel is at rest on an even keel, is called ^^ a line of 
rest ;^ it is the line along which the weight of the vessel and the upward 
thrust of the displaced water act in opposite directions, and hold each 
other in equilibrium when the vessel is in that position (vertical) and 
subject to no external force. The moment the vessel careens, the "cen- 
ter of buoyancy,'^ H, through which the buoyant effect of the water 
acts, moves out of this vertical line to the right or left; the two forces 
no longer oppose each other directly in the same straight line, but their 
points of application become separated, while their directions remain 
parallel, and a "couple^ results. This new vertical through H, along 
which the buoyant effect acts, is called " a line of support/^ because it i» 
the line along which the water supports the weight of the vessel partly 
submerged in it 



JUrmAjIfq 







Fig. 6. 

As the point H is the point at which the buoyant effort of the water 
acts, it must be the center of volume (or bulk) of the displaced water; 
and the position of this point depends evidently upon the shape and 
configuration of the submerged portion of the vessel, and it is clear that 
as the vessel whose cross-section is given in the figure careens more 
and more to the right, it submerges more and more of its hull to the 
right of the lineof rest (or plane of symmetry), GP, and takes more and 
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more of its bulk out of the water to the left of that line (or plane). It 
is therefore apparent that the center of volume of the submerged part, 
or the point H, must travel more and more to the right as the vessel 
careens, and thus increase the distance 6^ as the vessel continues to 
turn over. Now the point M, in which the line of support HM cuts the 
line of rest PG, is called the "metacenter" of the vessel. Its position 
in the vessel is important, for it will be seen from an inspection of the 
figure that the vessel cannot capsize, but will have a tendency to return 
to the upright position so long as the metacenter is above the point G, 
the center of gravity. 

This results from the fact that the 

metacenter M may be regarded as the Mm^Mmi^k^s^ T7? 
point through which the upward thrust 
of the diplaced water (acting first 
through H) is brought to bear upon the 
line GP where the careening force is 
applied (say at P). In other words, GM 
may be regarded as the lever-arm with 
which the buoyant effort seeks to right 
the vessel, acting through M at right 
angles to GP, and with the intensity 
Mm; that component of the ^^ buoyant 
effort " which acts at right angles to GP 
and in opposition to the careening force 
at P indicated by Pp. It is therefore 
evident that the higher M, the meta- 
center, is above G, the greater will be 
the lever-arm MG, and the greater the 
advantage with which the buoyant 
effort seeks to right the vessel. It is 
for this reason that the height M of 
the metacenter above the load- water plane (or plane of flotation) is 
considered an important factor in yacht construction. 

Let us now suppose the action of a third or external force brought to 
bear at some point, as P, on the line of rest, and acting in the direction 
Pp' (horizontal), and whose tendency is exerted to careen the boat to 
the right. 

Under its action the boat will turn about the point G, its center of 
gravity, and it is evident, from a consideration of the figure, that this 
external force, whose intensity is indicated by the length of the line 
^^^ acts with its entire value to careen the boat only when the line of 
rest GP is vertical, for as the vessel careens under the action of this 
force, its effective component Pp, perpendicular to PG, becomes con- 
stantly smaller in proportion as the careening angle PGB increases; 
and at the same time, while the actual careening force Pp, the perpen- 
dicular component of Pp', is becoming less and less as the vessel ca- 
reens, the point H is going farther and farther from G ; the metacenter M 
farther and farther up the Hue of rest P6', thus increasing the lever-arm 
of the buoyant effort, and at the same time increasing its effective com- 
ponent, Mm, which resists Pp. It is therefore apparent that an angle 
will soon be reached at which the buoyant effort, acting upward through 
H and transmitted to M (and there, we will say, acting at right angles 
to PG in the direction Mm), will hold the careening force acting through 
P in the direction Pp in equilibrium, and the boat will come to rest in an 
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inclined position of eqoilibrinm, and cease to careen. This position will 
be readily recognized by those familiar with sailing. 

The graphical constmction of these forces is simple, and will perhaps 
add clearness to the demonstration. 

Prolong HM to O, assume a scale of equal parts in which a unit of 
length shall represent a given number of units of force, say five tons to 
the quarter inch (or any convenient scale), make MO equal to the upward 
thrust through fi so many tons. Hesolve MO into its components by 
means of the parallelogram of forces acting in the direction 6P and at 
right angles to that line. Mm will be this component ; so many tons or 
pounds acting in the direction Mm through the point M with the lever- 
arm MG and urging the boat to the left about the point G. 

The force Pp', acting at P, is the force of the wind on the entire sail 
area, so many pounds per square foot (depending on the velocity of the 
wind) for so many square feet. This entire force is laid off on Fp' with 
the same scale of equal parts indicating so much force to the unit of 
length. Vp* is then resolved in like manner into its compouents acting 
along GP and at right angles to it. Pp is the remaining effective com- 
I>onent of Pp' that acts at P to turn ^he boat about G to the right, in 
opposition to Mm acting at M to the left. The greater force has neces- 
sarily the shorter lever-arm, the lesser the force the longer; both have 
the point G as a center of action. From the expressed conditions we 
must therefore have : 

Pp X PG=Mm X MG. (Eq. 1.) 

In a position of equilibrium the two rectangles having Mm and MG 
and Fp and PG for sides respectively must be equal in area^ which is the 
geometrical interpretation of the equation of condition. 

Having thus briefly determined the new conditions of equilibrium 
lender the action of a single given external careening force, or a num- 
ber of such forces having a single resultant, we find its moment of rota- 
tion or tendency to capsize the boat counteracted and resisted by a 
moment of rotation in the opposite direction, produced by the buoyant 
effort of the water acting upward through fl, and we conclude from the 
preceding that the careened position of equilibrium will be soonest 
reached by making the first number of equation 1 small, i.e., the prod- 
uct PpxPG; but Pp depends for its value upon the effect of the wind, 
manifestly beyond our control, while PG represents the distance of the 
center of effort of the entire sail area (where the wind acts) above the 
center of gravity of the vessel, but the position of this point P is fixed 
by the shape of the sails. It therefore seems that instead of making 
the first member of equation 1 small, we must seek to make the second 
member relatively large ; we must try to make it so large that, for a given 
v^ue of PG, Fp may have any possible value, without incurring the 
danger of their product exceeding the product of Mmx MG. We have 
therefore to ascertain how the force acting upward through H may give 
the greatest possible product of lever-arm MG multiplied by the inten- 
sity Mm. 

It is clear, from an inspection of the figure, that this product depends, 
first, upon the upward thrust through H, which must remain constant 
in intensity, being equal, as we have seen, to the weight of the vessel; 
and, secondly, upon the lever-arm MG, with which it acts; inotherwords, 
the only way in which we can effect the value of the product which con- 
stitutes the second member of our equation, to increase it, is to increase 
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the lever-arm MG, or increase the distance of the " metacenter M" above 
the center of gravity G. But it is evident that this may be accomplished 
in two ways, viz, we may either lower the position of the point G on 
the line PG, which means simply to make the center of gravity of the 
vessel very low and deep by using a lead keel or much ballast, or we 
may move the point M higher up by causing the point H to move rap- 
idly to the right of G as the vessel careens, which in turn means to give 
the vessel a broad and shallow cross-section, so. that the ^'center of 
buoyancy" in the careened position will be very far to the right of G, 
thus causing the line of support HM to cut the line of rest PG at a 
point high up above G. The latter method amounts virtually to in- 
creasing the lyie GA, which is the horizontal distance between the two 
centers, and it is evident this may be effected either by lowering the 
position of G on the line PG, or by carrying H to the right. Either way 
will answer, so far as the theory of the matter goes. Both^re used in 
practice with good results, as we shall see. 

It is clear that by making the cross-section of the vessel narrow and 
deep, and hanging a lead keel on the bottom, we are in fact bringing G to 
its lowest possible point belowthe load waterplane, and are using the first 
of these methods. But if, on the other hand, we leave the position of 
the center of gravity, G, out of consideration, and make the cross-sec- 
tion of the boat, ABCD, broad and shallow, the point H will move rap- 
idly to the right as such a vessel careens, and thus rapidly extend the 
line Gh to the right of G and raise the point M on the line PG, thus in- 
creasing the lever-arm of the force Mm. 

These two methods of increasing the factor MG in equation 1 give us 
at once the principles of mechanics that underlie the deep and narrow 
cutter on the one hand and the broad and shallow sloop on the other. 
Thus are we brought in theory by analytical investigation of the forces 
at work to the same identical issue that the mechanic has brought our 
practical knowledge of yachts through years of experiment. 

The analytical deduction shows clearly that wemayelecteither of these 
two methods to produce the desired result. 

Bearing in mind the action of the different ^forces considered, we may 
proceed further to investigate the relative advantages the two methods 
present under given conditions in practice. 

The first, with low center of gravity and narrow beam, is the usual 
model of the Bnglish cutter ; the latter that of the American sloop. It 
will be seen that they difi[er essentially in principle, and, as might well 
be expected, each ha« both advantages and faults peculiar to its class. 

Fig. 6 is a fair representative of the American sloop in cross-section, 
while Fig. 7 represents the cutter type. In order to make our consid- 
eration of these two forms as conformable to practice as possible, the 
two figures with the necessary construction are drawn to scale, and 
represent the corresponding elements of two boats having the "same 
load-water line length, same displacement, and the same sail area 
nearly. The principal remaining elements are given below : 



Length, L.W.L feet.. 

Beam (extreme) do... 

Draft do... 

Lead on keel tons.. 

Lead inside do... 

BaUaat, total do... 

nisplafOement do... 



Sloop. 



Cutter. 



65 


65 


15 


11* 


9 


12 


8 
88 


11 


36 


40 


75 


75 



Mast (deck to hounds) .feet. . 

Main boom do... 

Gaff do... 

Bowsprit outward — do. . . 
Arealowersails . sauare feet. . 
Custom-house bulk . . .tons. . 



Sloop. 



41 
52 
35 
27i 
8,000 
44 



Cutter. 



42 
58 
39 
80 
8,450 
40 
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The center of effort of the sail area in each (lower sails only^ would 
be about 25 feet from the deck, t. e., the point P at which the wind acts 
in both. The displacement of both boats is 75 tons, or 150,000 pounds ; 
this is the measure of the upward thrust or buoyant effort of the water 




^ '^"-j^'l^Cr^'" 



Fig. 8.— Tjrpe of sloop yaoht under wdl. 

in each. Let us suppose them both careened to the same angle, as in- 
dicated in the figures, and ascertain the corresponding resistance af- 
forded in each to a careening force acting through the point P to the 
right. The submerged i>ortion in each cross-section now becomes oCft, 
but it will be readily seen that in this position the excess of the sub- 
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merged portion of the boat on the leeward side of the line of rest GP 
over that to windward is far greater in the sloop (Fig. 6) than in the 
cotter (Fig. 7), and that the center of volume of the submerged part 
(H) in the sloop is necessarily on this account much further removed 
to the right of G than in the cutter. To offset this, however, the po- 
sition of the point G in the cutter (the center of gravity of the entire 
mass is considerably lower down along the ** line of re^t'^ GP than in 
the sloop, owing somewhat to the shape, but mainly to the lead keel 
tiie former carries, and this in a measure compensates for the slight 
movement of the point H (the cutter^of buoyancy) to the right in the 
case of the cutter. 

As G represents very closely the position of the center of gravity in 
each case, so H also represents with but slight error the corresponding 
position of the center of buoyancy in the two tyi>es when both are 
careened to the same angle. It will be observed, however, that the 
distance Gh is considerably greater in the case of the sloop, and that 
the position of the meta-center M is consequently much higher. In the 
careened position chosen we have in each case 75 tons, equal to 150,000 
pounds. The buoyant effort or displacement of both boats multiplied 
by the corresponding distance Gh=2.5 for one and 1.66 in the other, 
which for the sloop gives 

150,000 X 2^=187 tons, 
and for the cutter 

150,000x11^125 tons 

for the measure of the cones pending ^^ moments of rotation,'' in each 
due to the upward thrust of the buoyant efforts acting along the lines 
of support Hm, and tending to right the vessel by turning them to the 
left about the point G in each. 

The distance GP in the cutter will be, say, 25 feet, and in the sloop 
27 feet, the cutter having a low and long sail plan. 

The center of effort being in each at the point P, and dividing the re- 
spective moments of rotation by the distance GP, the " lever-arm,'' with 
which the careening force acts in the two models, we get for sloops 

375,0004-27=13,888 pounds=:6f tons 
for cutter 

2i0,000-i-25srl0,000 pounds=5 tons, 

which represent in es^h case the resistances opposed at the point P to 
the careening effort when both boats lie over at the same angle. 

Let us suppose the sail areas in each case, or means of receiving the 
careening force as P equal, or, say 3,000 square feet in both, we obtain 
as a result of this supposition 4^ pounds per square foot of sail exposed 
in the sloop, and only 3^ pounds in the case of the cutter to careen both 
boats over to the same angle ; but as these forces are presumed here to 
act perpendicular to the sail areas, the actual force of the wind to ac- 
complish this result would in practice be considerably greater. Making 
them a suitable allowance for the inclination j>Pp as well as the inclina- 
tion of the sails to the fore and aft line of the vessel these pressures 
would correspond to wind velocities of about 30 and 35 miles per hour, 
respectively, being in the proportion of 6 to 7 per cutter and sloop. 

We therefore see that for a given careening angle the sloop presents 
more resistance to the wind in drawingforwanl than the cutter, or, what 
is the same thing, in a given amount of wind the cutter will careen more 
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than the sloop. Or, in common parlance, the latter is the stifler boat, 
and other conditions being eqnal she will stand up to the wind better : 
but not only this, it follows from the same reasoning that as the wind 




^.S.Co3im 



Fio. 9.— Type of the ontter yftoht under saA. 

force acting at P to dnve the boat has its effective component Pp di- 
minished rapidly as the boat careens, since the component of this force 
perpendicular to the sail only, is available for this purpose. In stand- 
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ing up to the wind therefore the sloop is enabled to use a greater portion 
of the entire actual force of the wind than the cutter which careens far- 
ther for a given amount. The sloop has therefore more driving power 
for a given spread of canvas, and the cutter must carry more sail in 
order to derive the same amount of propelling force from a given velocity 
of wind. 

At the same time, and for the same reasons, the cutter will doubtless 
stand a heavier blow with less danger of disastrous results than the 
sloop. For considerations of speed, however, in wind against which 
both can stand up under full sail, the mechanics of the problem seem 
to be decidedly in favor of the sloop, whose broad beam enables her to 
use and derive more actual driving power from a given velocity of wind, 
the cutter being hove down considerably in a moderate wind loses 
much of its eflfective force. But the cutter often beats the sloop under 
given conditions. In its details the problem becomes exceedingly in- 
tricate, and the conditions involved in the ordinary case are usually so 
complex as to baffte any attempt at rigid mathematical investif ation. 
We cannot hope to explain the matter on purely demonstrable grounds, 
but the results of practice seem to have fairly maintained the slight 
difference that the elementary theoretical principles indicate in favor of 
t^e sloop, and in the long run has left but little question as to their 
relative merits under the same conditions for both, at lea«t so far as 
speed is concerned. Ever since yachts have sailed the question has- 
always been an open one, and both sides have strong advocates, mainly 
because the conditions under which the two types have been developed 
seem to require the advantages peculiar to each. 

The sloop model has indeed great stability, but she is necessarily a 
quick, "jerky ^ boat ; the metacenter rises and falls rapidly as the boat ca- 
reens a little more, and then again returns to her former position ; she 
rights herself suddenly at the least slackening of the wind, and is compara- 
tively ill-adapted to a heavy or short sea. The cutter, on the other hand, 
owing to the slight degree of change that the center of buoyancy un- 
dergoes in moving from one (Careening angle to another, is necessarily 
a much easier sea-going boat. She goes over almost onto her beam 
ends with perfect safety, and returns easily and gradually as soon as 
tiie squall slackens or the vessel heads into the wind. It would there- 
fore seem natural that the cutter should remain the preferred yacht of 
the Bnglisb, owing mainly to the waters in which they sail, while with us 
the center-board type, more or less modified, will find preference for our 
smooth waters, bays, and estuaries, where our yachting is mainly con- 
ducted. The question can never be definitely settled for all cases. Each 
type has merits that adapt it to those situations where it is usually 
found. Viewed, however, in the light of mere racing-machines, the 
question changes somewhat, as the issue is one of speed alone under 
like conditions for both, and from this standpoint there seems to be 
much in favor of the sloop, which advantage she will be likely to hold 
until some new or improved mode of construction is discovered. 

SHIPPING OF FORBIGSr COUNTEIES. 

As heretofore, I present the tonnage tables of foreign countries, show- 
ingtiiei growth and development of the various mercantile navies of the 
world. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that the tonnage which is taken 
from different statistical tables of the various countries does not in all 
cases represent the same value, and although attempts have been made 
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to aaify and briDg together the different systems of adnieasnrement, &o.y 
there have been many obstacles in the way of an accurate determin- 
ation of the comparative valae represented in the tonnage tables. 

An international rule for the measurement of vessels of all countries is 
a recognized want,and in order to bring about a general system of tonnage 
measurement a number of countries have of late years adopted the rule 
of the English register ton, which is arrived at by a series of measure- 
ments known as the Moorsom system, which was adopted in England by 
the law of April 11, 1854. The provisions of the same law went into 
force in the United States on January 1, 1865, and by the act of August 
5, 1882, the deduction from the gross tonnage of vessels was provided 
for as follows: 

That from the grosa tounage of every Teasel of the United States there shall be de- 
dacted the tonnage of the spaces or compartments occapied by or appropriated to the 
use of the crew of the vessel^ bnt the deduction for crew-space shall not, in any case, 
exceed 5 per centum of the gross tonnage. And in every snch vessel propelled by 
steam or other power requiring engine-room, there shall also be deducted f^om the 
gross tonnage of the vessel the tonnage of the space or spaces actually occupied by or 
required to be inclosed for the proper working of the boilers and machinery, includ- 
ing the shaft trunk or alley in screw-steamers, with the addition in the case of vessels 
propelled with paddle-wheels of 50 per centum, and in the case of vessels propelled 
by screws of 75 per centum of the tonnage of such space, but in no case shall the de- 
ductions from the gross tonnage exceed 50 per centum of such tonnage ; and the 
S roper deductions m>m the gross tonnage naving been made, the remainder shall be 
eemed the net or register tonnage of such vessels. 

The Moorsom system has been successively adopted by the following 
countries : 



Coiutry. 



Denmark 

Austria and Hnngary 

Germany 

Italy 

Franco 

Sweden , 

Norway 

Spain , 

Tiirkoy 

Chili 

Holland 

Arfcentine 

Finland 

Oreeoe 

Bnssia 

Belgium 



Date. 


Oct 


1,1867 


Sept 


1, 1871 


Jan. 


1,1873 


Jnly 


1,1873 


July 


1,1873 


Apr. 


1,1875 


Apr. 


1, 1876 


Jan. 


1, 1873 




1873 


Jan. 


1,1875 


Jan. 


1,1870 


Jan. 


1,1877 


July 


1,1877 


July 


1,1878 


Jan. 


1,1880 


Deo. 


8,1883 



Rnle. 



Danabian role of dedaotlonB. 
German. 

Do. 

Do. 
English or German, aa per choice of owners. 
German. 
EDKlish. 
Danube. 



German. 

Danube or Germaii. 

Danube. 

English. 

Danube. 

German. 

Danube. 



It appears that, with the single exception of Portugal, the Moorsom 
system has become the rule with Euro])ean nations, and is being grad- 
ually accepted in other parts of the world. But the discrepancies which 
exist in the modes of applying the above rules in some eases show that 
a uniform method of measurement on what might be termed an inter- 
national system is far from having been perfectly accomplished. 

The Moorsom system, already adopted by so many maritime nations, 
is said to unite another advantage of importance for purposes of inter- 
national statistics, namely, it is more accurate than the systems of meas- 
urement previously known. But the nations above cited have not all 
applied the system in precisely the same manner, and although for sail- 
ing ships the variations are but slight, existing ooly in matters of de- 
tail, the difference as practiced in the measurement of steamers is con- 
siderable. Foreign countries which have adopted the Moorsom system, 
deduct the tonnage space occupied by the engines and the apart- 
ments occupied by the crews, but not all of them in precisely the same 
manner. 
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The folIowiDg is an abridgment of the different rules adopted by dif- 
ferent methods of measurement : 

(1) The English bule. — Deductions to be made from the gross 
tonnage of steamers according to circumstances and construction, (a) 
Deduction of 32 per cent of the gross tonnage of screw steamers and of 
37 per cent, in paddle steamers; (b) deduction of the space occupied 
by the engine, coal-bunkers not included, multiplied by 1.75 for screw 
vessels and 1.50 for paddle steamers (the coal-bunkers being presumed 
to bear a proportion to the engine space of 75 and 50 to 100), as the case 
may be. 

(2) Danttbe bule. — Deductions same as (b) in the English rule, but 
limited to 50 per cent, of the gross tonnage. 

(3) German bule. — ^Deductions of space actually occupied by the 
engine and the coal-bunkers as ascertained by measurement. 

The English rule, so-called, is adopted in Great Britain, in Denmark , 
and Sweden; the German rule in Grermany, Italy, Austria, Hungary, 
and Norway. 

In France theGerman rule is adopted in principle, although the British 
rule, under article 13 of the British shipping act of 1854, is almost al- 
ways practiced. 

In Holland ship-owners can elect between the German and Danubian 
methods, if the steamers have coal-bunkers with fixed bul kheads ; but 
the Danubian rule is applied in vessels which have movable bulkheads. 

In Spain the Danubian rule is used, and also for measurement as well 
as for levying the navigation dues for the Lower Danube and the Suez 
Oanal. 

It will be seen that the different modes of application of th ese differ- 
ent rules makes a variation in the total value of each nation's tonnage. 

The English rule (being already the most generally adopted) would 
be the simplest for general acceptatiou ; but it is said that the Danubian 
rule is the most accurate, the English system making the boiler space 
larger than it really is. If the English system were adopted univer- 
sally it would, it is said, be at the expense of accuracy. 

The Danubian rule, though more exact, still makes the boiler spaces 
too large. 

The German rule, under which the volume of space actually tslken up 
by the engines and coal-bunkers with fixed bulkheads is measured and 
deducted from the gross tonnage, should be accurate. But though cor- 
rect in theory there are said to be objections to it in practice; as, for ex- 
ample, two steamei*s, both of the same size, would measure quite differ- 
ently if one was fitted with coal-bunkers for long voyages and the other 
wasprovided only for a short trip. So that it is generally admitted that 
for a unit of tonnage the register ton by the Moorsom system is the most 
accurate ; and by applying the method known as the German rule for 
deduction from gross tonnage of steamers the nearest approximation to 
accuracy is obtained. 

But other variations exist in the tonnage tables of different nations, 
owing to different rules as to dividing spaces and the construction of 
the vessels themselves. 

Moreover, some countries up to a recent date observed their old 
method of calculating tonnage, which has little or no relation to the 
actual volume or measure of the vessel. In Portugal the tonnage of 
ships is still calculated from their measurement of length, beam, and 
depth. Such system gave to all vessels indiscriminately the same ton- 
nage provided their dimensions were the same. On the contrary, by the 
Moorsom system the tonnage is ascertained by gauging the general ca- 
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pacity of the vessel. In some countries, as Denmark, Norway, Holland, 
and Eussia, they had a system somewhat similar to the Moorsom mode of 
measurement. 

In Norway and Finland special measures were taken to find the 
volume of displacement between the water-line when light and the 
water-line when loaded, thus giving the tons weight capacity. 

It follows from the great variety of systems of measurement that va- 
riations are observed, and that the tonnage of the same vessel meas- 
ured in diflferent countries would vary accordingly. In order, therefore, 
to arrive at the actual mean tonnage, it would be necessary to take the 
mean average of a number of measurements of the same vessel in differ- 
ent countries, or by different methods. 

After considerable research and experiment on the subject, the follow- 
ing tables have been prepared, showing how the variation in the deduc- 
tions and different methods of calculating the tonnage of different na- 
tions may be reduced to the same value. 

Faoiore hy means of which the tonnage of veeaeU of different nations ie reduced to ions 
according to the different official decrees died below. 



Coontry. 


Units of tonnage. 


m 

Iflll 


Circalar of the Kin|i:dom 
of Uoumark issued by 
the finance bureau, Sep- 
tember 7, 1867. 


If 
III 


11 

1 


Letter of the chancellor of 
the German Empire, ad- 
dressed to the various 
German states, Janaary 
27,1874. 


United States 


Register ton 


1.00 

1.00 
0.94 
1.60 
1.89 
1.77 
1.89 


LOO 

LOO 
LOO 
L80 


LOO 

LOO 
LOO 
L62 


LOO 

LOO 
LOO 
L60 


C 'O-OT 

{ to.7a 


Great Britain 


do 


Pranoo before 1873....... 


Tonnean 


LOO 


Germany before 1878 


Normal Jast.^-x--r 




Lnbeoklast 






Hambnrir iflst 


2.38 
LU 


2.20 

* L96 
8.22 


*'*i.'89 

"ioi 

LOS 
L89 
L08 

"Tot 

0.89 
0.95 
LOO 
0.88 

'"6.'97 
0.97 
a76 


2.26-2.77 




Bremen last 




Denmark 


Commercial last 


LOS 


Norway .' 


do 


2.08 


2.08 
C *3.0^ 
\ H.00 


2.08 


Sw€>den...... ............ 


Last 


8.17 


Sweden before 1865 


Svar.last .' 


L98 
L89 
1.08 


1.82 


Russia 


Last of 2 tons 


L02 


L48 

' L85 
L83 
0.06 
0.96 
LOO 
0.83 
0.98 
0.85 


L45 


Do 


Ton 




Finland.. 


Svar.last 


L88 




I^st 


L76 
1.89 
0.9S 
LOO 


1.82 
0.95 
0.95 
LOO 
0.83 
0.91 
0.82 
LOO 
LOO 


L48 


Holland 


Ton .■ ............. 


0.75. 


Belfdan 


Tonne»n- ,,^,rTr-,,.r,- 


LOO 


QpJSn/^^^v^v^v^.^. 


. do 


1 00 


Portugal ................ 


Tom 


0l84 


Italy before 1873 


do 


ao4 

0.77 
0.97 
0.97 
a 76 


0.97 


A nntrf A h^fftrA 1fi73 


do 


84 


Greece 


Tooneaa ••«■.. 




United PrincipaUties .... 
Turkey 


do 




Ton 















*esJL 
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iadon by the means efwhieh the tonnage ofveaseU of different nations may he reduced into 

tons. 



Countries. 



^natBritoin. 
Do 



Do 

United 6Ut«s. 

Do 

Tnnce 

Do 

Oenoony 

Do... 

Holland 

Do 

Deomark 

Do 

Norway 

Do 

Sweden 

Do 

Do 



Finland 

"•SoV.;.:;:;:;::: 
'•-k:::;;:::::::: 

Anstria^Hnngary . . . 

Do 

Greece 

Do 

Turkey 

UDitedPrinoipalitiei 

Brazil rrr.... 

Yeneznela 

Chili 

Pern 



Date of meaanrement. 



Units of tonnage. 



Before May 1. 1856 

From May 1, 1855. to Decern- 
81. 1867. 

After February 1, 1868 

Before Feomarv 1, 1865 

After February 1, 1865 

Before July 1. 1873 

AfterJuly 1,1878 

Before January 1, 1878 

After January 1. 1873 

Before J anuary 1, 1876 

After January 1, 1876 

Before October 1, 1867 

After October 1,1867 

Before Aprill, 1876 

After April 1, 1R76 

Before July 1,1866 

After Julv l.]86« 

After April 1, 1875 



Mean of 
the fAotors 
of former 
table for 
Bailing vee- 
sels. 



Begister ton. 



^. 



Before January 1,1867 

After January 1, 1867 

Before Julv 1,1873 

After July 1, 1873 

Before September 1, 1871 . . . 

After September 1, 1871 

Beforel866 

After]866 



...do 

...do 

..do 

Tonnean 

..do 

Last of 4,000 

Begister ton 

Tonne 

Begister ton 

Commercial last. 

Begipterton 

Commercial last. 

Begister ton 

Svar last 

New lost 

Begister ton 

Last 

. do 

Tonelado 

Begister ton 

Tonelado 

Begister ton..... 

Tonne 

Begister ton 

Tonnean 

Begister ton 



I 



Tonelado . 

do 

do 

do 



0.90 

aoo 

0.90 
0.90 
1.50 
1.00 
0.89 



1.95 
2.06 



1.93 
8.14 



Factors for— 



Sailing 
ships. 



Steaming 
ships. 



L73 
1.84 
1.00 



0.78 
1.01 
0.76 



0.90 
0.98 

LOO 
0.86 
0.97 
0.93 
1.00 
L60 
LOO 
0.90 i 
LOO 
LOO i 
LOO I 
2.07 i 
LOO 
L80 I 
3.14 ' 
LOO 
2.00 t 
LOO { 
LOS ! 
LOO ; 
LOO ' 
LOO 



0.90 
L08 

L12 
0.67 
0.76 
L27 
L12 
L60 
LOO 
0.81 
LOS 
2.22 
LOO 

LOO 
2.70 
4.70 
L13 
2.00 
LOO 
L06 
L05 
L20 
LOO 



0.93 


L27 


LOO 


L02 


0.98 




0.80 


0.80 


0.70 


0.70 


LOO 


1.00 


0.90 


0.00 



But there is another difficulty in arriving at the relative tonnage of 
different nations, for the various Government tables do not embrace the 
vessels of all classes and descriptions. In the United States the docu- 
mented vessels of 20 tons and above are included in the tables, but there 
are many yachts and canal-boats that do not appear in the lists of ton- 
nage reported, and are, therefore, not counted in the statistical tables 
which include : 

(1) Begistered vessels being those employed chiefly on foreign voy- 
ages, and whalers. 

(2) Enrolled vessels being coasters and those engaged in lake naviga- 
tion. 

(3) Licensed vessels, or such as are under 20 tons, and sail under a 
license for Ashing and coasting trade. 

In Great Britain, according to the merchant shipping act of 1854, all 
English vessels must be registered excepting : 

(1) Vessels under 15 tons employed exclusively on the rivers and 
along the coasts of the United Kingdom or English possessions where 
the owners are domiciled. 

(2) Vessels are not decked under 30 tons employed exclusively in 
fishing or coasting on the shores of Newfoundland and islands near the 
Golf of St. Lawrence. 

In Prance, on the contrary, the maritime lists include a great many 
small vessels employed in fishing and coasting business and embrace's 
all vessels above 2 tons, excepting yachts of 10 tons and under. 
8088 NAV 5 
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In Spaiu the maritime merchant tonnage embraces all vessels of 60 
tons and over, they being considered as suitable for sea navigation. A 
separate list is given for those of under 50 tons, but fishing vessels and 
open boats are not included. 

In Portugal the shipping lists include vessels of 20 tons and some of 
smaller tonnage, but fishing vessels are generally included. 

In Italy the tonnage tables formerly included a great many vessels^ 
but an effort is being made to eliminate all below 10 tons. 

In Austria, and Hungary also, the custom has been to reckon all small 
craft, the lists embracing some vessels not over 3 tons measurement; 
and the same may be said in respect to Greece. 

In Norway all vessels of 4 tons and upwards are included in the ton- 
nage statements excepting such as aie employed on the lakes and 
fliords. 

In Sweden vessels of 10 tons only are included. In Denmark every 
vessel of 4 tons is considered as forming a part of the merchant marine^ 
while Russian statistics include vessels down to 20 tons only — 10 lasts — 
but no account is taken of a great number of fishermen and other ves- 
sels that navigate the lakes. 

In Finland the same rule prevails, vessels of less than 5 lasts, or 9J 
tons, being included. 

Under the German law of 1873 vessels of 50 cubic meters, or 11 tons 
steam and 18 tons sail, are considered as part of the merchant marine, 
but boats emplo.yed in river navigation are not included. 

In Holland fishing vessels are not included nor in Belgium, where the 
tonnage tables do not make mention of vessels below 60 tons. 

For the sake of uniformity in tonnage statistics it would be well for 
all maritime nations to adopt the same figure as the minimum, exclud- 
ing all vessels and boats below the figure settled ui)on and including all 
vessels of every description above the tonnage fixed upon in the national 
lists. Ten tons has been proposed as a convenient figure to fix upon as 
a proper minimum, but there are many vessels, especially yachts, of a 
smaller tonnage, which as a matter of convenience it might be well to 
include, and /owr tons memurement is in consideration of the interests 
of the smaller vessels which it might be an advantage to include, 
thought to be a better limit. 

Another question of importance in making international comparisons 
of tonnage is the relative power in transporting cargo, &c., of the sail- 
ing ship register ton and of the steamship register ton. 

Calculations have been made which go to show that the steam regis- 
ter ton is capable of performing ranch more work in a given time thatt 
the sailing register ton. Some statisticians go so far as to estimate this 
advantage of the steam tons at three-fold, and even at four-fold, and the 
estimated power of steamers in consequence of the increased rapidity 
which they perform voyages has been called the effective tonnage. 

In the tonnage tables published in the report of proceedings of the 
annual meeting of the London Chamber of Shipping, held February 12,^ 
1886, the effective tonnage of steamers is arrived at by multiplying the net 
register tonnage by three, which raises the effective tonnage of Great 
Britain for the present; year to 22,673,734 tons. 

I cannot but think that this mode of computing steam tonnage is erro- 
neous, for it is based on the presumption that such steamers are always 
employed in some trade, and are actually engaged in the transport of 
merchandise. On the contrary, it is well known that a great many mor© 
steamers are idle than sailing vessels. Of course, if a steamer is laid np 
she ought not to be reckoned at any more than her actnal measurement,. 
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as her effective tounage is theu only tbe same as any other vessel that 
is out of employment. In view of tbe many varieties in tlie manner of 
constracting our American steamers, there are great discrepancies in 
their measurement, so that their actual tonnage, as computed, has olten 
little or no comparison to their available capacity in transporting mer- 
chandise. Any attempt to more than approximate the effective tonnage 
of several hundred steamers of all sizes and classes would be attended 
with errors. In view, therefore, of the fact that a large part of them, 
especially in this country (where the navigation of our lakes and rivers 
is suspended for a season), are laid up a portion of the year, I think it 
more accurate to call the net steam ton equal to two sailing tons, and 
this estimate is followed in the annexed diagrams illustrating the growth 
of the steam capacity of the maritime nations. 

The subject of international tonnage statistics has been attracting 
considerable attention since the general adoption of the Moorsom sys- 
tem throughout Europe, but to be exact in these computations there 
must be an agreement as to the limit of the minimum tonnage of vessels 
which are considered as forming a part of the national merchant ma- 
rine. If all countries would, for instance, agree to measure and document 
all vessels of 10 tons and upwards, and none below that tonnage, the 
matter would be greatly simplified. Mr. A. N. Kiaer, of the Central Bu- 
reau of Statistics of Norway, has made a thorough study of this subject 
iu his valuable treatise entitled *'Les Marines Marehandes des differ- 
ents Pays," from which I have drawn much valuable matter. 

Closely connected with the subject of tonnage and the necessity 
of an international rule of admeasurement of sea-going vessek is the 
question of the amount of weight or measurement of the cargoes they 
carry. 

We know that the great carrying trades of the world, that of coal, 
grain, cotton, lumber, petroleum, sugar, guano, ice, iron, wool, fruits, 
wines, coffee, and tea form the great bulk of cargoes of our merchant 
shipping. These are the leading commodities probably iu the order 
named, which in their natural and crude state aftbrd employment to 
the larger part of the world's shipping at the present time; but it is 
not known in what projwrtion. It would be an interesting as well as in- 
structive study, that of ascertaining the relative proportion of tons of 
shipping to tons of cargo, and so to arrive at the approximate amount 
of tonnage employed in the several trades of the world. 

The following tables of the sea-going fleets of the w#rld exhibit 
the growth of the merchant navies of the different maritime states, 
distinguishing sailing from steam vessels, during the past fifteen years. 
The first two tables are from the statistics published yearly by the ad- 
ministration of the Bureau Veritas, and are presumed to include only 
vessels that navigate the high seas, or such as are over 50 tons if saii- 
ing and 100 tons if steam vessels. The tables from the Lloyd's Eegis- 
ter, which follow, show the respective merchant fleets of maritime nii- 
tions, classed in respect to the material of which they are constructed, 
whether of wood or iron, &c. 

Other tables are annexed, showing the comparative progress of ship- 
building in this country and in Great Britain, and the relative increase 
of the mercantile navies ; also the development of the steam tonnage 
of different countries. The tonnage entered and cleared in each of the 
chief maritime countries is subjoined, exhibiting the relative proportion 
of foreign trade performed by the different national merchant fleets. 
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FlO* 10« — Table illua/rating the elective tonnage of different countries, distinguishing steam 
(One steam register ton is reckoned equivalent to two register tons of sail,) 

18S0 1840 1850 1800 1870 1880 1885 

Obsat Britain. 
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Jrovk sailina vessels, and the comparative growth of eaoh from the year 1830 to 1885. 
The dark shade represents the sailing and the light shade steam tonnage. 
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Spain. 
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JSfUp'building in ike United States and Great Lniaiu comparen in the years 1860 to 1886, 

inclusifJt. 



Uuited Stales. 



United Kiofcdom. 



Years. 



' Total buUt. 



I 



s«»ld 
abroad. 



IlnOt for 
Biitish 
flag. 



For foreign 
flags. 



Total 



! Tons. 

1860 212,892 

1861 1 233. IW 

1862 1 175,075 

1863 810,848 

1864 415,740 

1865 1 883,805 

1866 t 886,146 

1867 803,528 

1868 285,304 

1869 275.230 

187U ! 276,953 

1871 273.226 

1872 209,052 

1873 895,245 

1874 432,725 

1875 297,638 

1876 203,685 

J877 176,502 

1878 235,603 

1879 1 193,030 

1880 157,409 

1881 280,459 

1882 282,269 

1883 265,430 

1884 226,615 

1885 159,056 

1886 95,453 



Tons. 
17,418 
26, 649 
117,756 
222,199 
300.865 
133,832 
22, 117 
9,088 
18,757 
19,068 
17,079 
13,534 
19,572 
29,763 
77,0.54 
25,541 
33,253 
24,724 
43,607 
43,312 
26.883 
28,671 
18,275 
37,885 
28,722 
26.218 
33.063 



Tons. 
211, 988 
200,839 
241,899 
864,724 
433,045 
415,204 
841,180 
269,080 
316,197 
854,287 
342,706 
354,866 
892,971 
870,668 
521.203 
420,551 
360,365 
433,650 
428.245 
356,835 
403,841 
501,184 
667,276 
768,576 
497, 442 



Tons, 
18,908 
7,487 
2<>,533 
17,820 
35,457 
86,665 
48,651 
41,893 
65,885. 
86.159 
62,621 
86,783 
81,787 
83.157 
95,541 
65,851 
17.660 
20,704 
44,956 
49,872 
69,440 
113,032 
116,223 
128,910 
98,171 



Tons, 
226,871 
208,826 
261,982 
382,044 
468,602 
461,860 
889,140 
810,078 
872,682 
880,446 
895^827 
891.188 
474, 758 
453,828 
616,744 
485,002 
878,084 
454,864 
473, 801 
406,707 
473,281 
614, 216 
783,406 
802,486 
500,618 



Comparative growth of the tonnage of the merchant natfies of Iks United States and of ike 
principal maritime countries of Europe from 1830 to 1886. 



Conntiies. 



1880. 



United States 

<lreat Britain 

France 

Norway 

Sweden 

Denmark 

German Empire 

Holland 

Beleinm 

Austro-Hnngarian Empire. 
Greece 



1. 167, 922 
2, 631. 819 



169,197 



1840. 



1860. 



1860. 



1870. 



1875. 



1877. 



187& 



2, 140, 625 3, 486, 266 5, 299, 175 4, 

3, 811, 688 4, 232. 962 5, 710, 968 7, 

662,600 688,153, 996.124 1, 

276, 687 298, 8ir> 558, 927 1, 



22,610 



292. 576 433, 
34. 910 33, 



92' 
HI 



194, 7404, 
149, 134 7, 
072, 048 1. 
022.5151. 
340, 8621 
178.646 
982,35n,l, 
389. 0141 
30, 149 
012,164 1, 
:{29, 377t 
4UI,GG3, 



863. 732 3, 
744, Zil b, 
028. 228 
410. 308 1. 
507, 049 
244. 100 
084,882 1. 
410, ObO 
60.186 
044. 337 1. 
290,450 
262,032 . 



242. 600 4. 
133, 837 8, 
989. 1281 
493, 041{1, 
529, 94 5i 
252. 062| 
117,935 1, 
365. 256 
4H, 405! 
068, 449 1, 
283, 1K9, 



212,765 
329, 421 
975,888 
526,089 
536,610 
251,209 
129,129 
358,995 
60,708 
029, 157 
386,078 



Conntriea. 



Unwed States 

Oreat Britain 

France 

Norway 

Sweden 

Denmark 

German Empire 

Holland 

Belginm 

Ita3fy 

Austro-Hnngarian Empite . 
Greece 




4, 169, 601 
8,462,304 

932,5531 
1, 610, 669; 

630,803 

251,958 
1, 171, 286 

347,665 

71, 191 

1, 005. 972 

282,571 



1882. 



1883. 



1884. 



1885. 



1886. 



4, 057, 784|4, 165, 933'4, 235, 487 4, 271, 229 4, 265, 934:4. 181, 186 
8. 575, 560l8. 796, 517 9, 131. 418 9. 314. 49619, 410, 924l 



4,068,034 
8, 447, 171 

919,298 914.3781 983,017 
1, 518, 655 1, 620, 40411, 530, 004 

542.642J 529.613 527,456 

249.406 253,4(19 256.858; 
1,182,097 1,104,407 

328,281 305,046 
75, 6661 77, 840 

999. 106 989. 057 

290, 971 286, 556J 



1,003.679 
546,793 



266,896 

1.226, 650' 1,269, 477 

802,7901 309.764 

1*2.647, 
990, 004 973, 333 
288, Oil 280. 184 



,020,221'. 



t 
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Tonnage of steam vessth only belonging to the Uaitrd States and to the principal maritime 
countries of Europe in each of the ifears 1840, 1850, lb<Xi, 1870, and 1875 to 188t). 



Countries. 



United Stat«8 

British Bmpire 

France 

Korway 

Sweden 

Denmark 

Oerman Bmpire 

Holland 

Beleiom 

Itii& 

Anstro-flungarian Empire. 
Greece 



1840. 



I860. 



/ 1860. 



Tons. 
202,889 
9^807 
9,685 



Tons. 
626^947 
187,631 
18,925 



2,706 
1,604 



1870. 



1875. 



Tons. 
867,937 
600,144 
68,025 



10, 182 
4,254 



Ton». 
1, 075, 095 
1, 202, 184 

154,415 
13,715 



10,453 
81,994 
19,455 

9.501 
32,100 
49,977 

5.360 



Tom. 

1,168,668 

2,072,804 

205,420 

43,875 

83,007 

39,368 

183.569 

59.925 

35,480 

57, 147 

58,271 

8,241 



1880. 



Totui. 

1,211.558 

2.949,282 

277, 759 

58,U62 

81,049 

51, 957 

215, 758 

64,394 

05,224 

77,060 

62.743 



Countries. 


1881. 


1882. 


1888. 


1884. 


1885. 


1886. 


XTnited States 


Tons. 

1,264,998 

8,239,508 

811,779 

65.627 

79,246 

61,426 

261,648 

72.224 

70,486 

93,698 

66,765 


Tons. 

1,355,825 

8, 571, 1)78 

416,228 

82,519 

87,624 

70,706 

311,204 

85,273 

75,897 

104,719 

78,433 


Tons. 

1.418,194 

4, 013, 677 

467,488 

92,084 


Tont. 
1,465,909 
4, 249, 442 


Tons. 
1,494,917 


Tons. 
1,622,984 


British Bmnize 


jTranoe 






Korway 








gifeden 








Denmark 


81,042 
374,699 
101, G67 

79,902 
107,452 

76,780 








Oerman Bmpire ,, -, 








Holland 








BeliFinm 








iSy..?.:::::.::.:::. :.::.:. 








Austro-Hitngarian Empire. . 
Greece...... • 





























Amount of tannage entered and olearedat the ports of the United States and the principal 
nations of Europe, with the percentage of the same under the national flag of each country, 
from the year 1650 to 1860 and 1870 to the present time. 





United States. | United Kingdom. 


German 


4i g 

CB 


Holland. 


Xevs. 


Tonnage. 


^i 1 
|5 ! Tonnage, i 




1 

1 

Tonnage. 


Tonnage, i 




1850 


8,709,641 
17,066,125 
18,825,062 
19, 907, 666 
21.640,167 
23.617,413 
26,278.264 
23.589,317 
26, 166, 862 
26,897,178 
29,271,386 
82,268,427 
36,073,505 
36.789,181 
35.867,601 
82,922,623 
80,271,936 


1 1 
59.8 ; 14,605,064 ' 
70.8 i 24,689,292 ' 
3a 2 36,640,182 
37. 6 1 41, 547, 878 
34.3 ! 4*2,601.025 
81. 2 1 44, 439. 986 
80.0 . 45,428,957 
81.0 46.276.»i8 


65.1 
56.3 
68.4 
67.5 
67.6 
66.7 
66.2 
66.9 
65.9 
67.5 
6a4 
71.0 
70.4 
71.7 
71.0 
72.4 
72.6 






1,744,419 
2, 648. 084 
3,688,638 
4,428,089 
4,317,419 
4,678,479 
4,721,629 
4. 681, 582 
6,597.668 
,5,878,839 
6,227,144 
6.866,448 
6,844.034 
7,048.238 
8,010,149 
7,866,824 


41.8 


iwflO 


39.5 


Ig70 


3,489,247 
4, 864, 803 
5, 291, 142 
10, 385, 714 
11,167,112 
10,741,983 
11, 297, 908 
11,738,839 
11,427,507 
12,870,985 
13, 066, 412 
12,896,236 
14,010,763 
15, 782, 388 


86.9 
41.1 
4a 8 
41.8 
39.4 
3a 2 
37.4 
37.2 
87.8 
87.6 
39.1 
40.0 
40.8 
40.0 


2a 3 


1871 


25.8 


3872 


27.5 


1873 


25.2 


1874 

1875 


25.6 
2a 9 


187g 


29.2 
27.6 

25. 7 
21.8 

ia9 
lao 

19.0 
19.9 
21 3 


60, 784, 902 
51, 531, 077 
61,695,07!» 
52, 715, 450 
58, 736. 063 
57, 948, 646 
61,491,265 
64, 961, 763 


25.4 


1*77 


27.4 


JCT8 


♦29.1 


1878 


30.7 


1880 


30.9 


1881 


29.7 


1882 

1888 

1884 

18g5 


2a4 
29.4 












1300 




1 


1 








i 1 1 1 
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Amount of tonnage entored and oleared at the porta of the United States, ^.—Continued. 





France. 


PortagaL 


^»ain. 


Italy. 


Tear. 


Tonnage. 


il 


Tonnage. 




Tonn%ge. 




Tonnage. 


^1 

II 


I860 


4,610,719 
8,456,736 
13,606,737 
15,548,110 
14,597,7^8 
15. 741, 289 
10,243,277 
10,717,412 
18, MC2, 180 
18,230,810 
20, 910, 857 
22,880,180 
25,032,478 
24,835,539 
20,198,987 
27, 785, 116 


41.0 
41.4 
81.6 
31.0 
34.2 
32.7 
33.2 
32.6 
31.7 
32.8 
30.1 

2a 

30.0 
32.7 
32.6 
34.1 














1880 






2,596,608 
3,542.194 
4, 720, 790 
0, 307, 363 
6, 645, 360 
6. 8 i), 931 
6,C12,t!81 
5, 783, 69.-. 

7, 709, 027 

8, 273, 870 
9, 800, 224 

13,743,114 
13,978,200 
18,320,608 


30.7 
37.0 
41.9 
33.1 
33.4 
32. » 
33.9 
31.3 
32.1 
:!3. 9 
31. 5» 
26.6 
30.4 
36.1 






1870 






7,621,448 
8.438,987 
8,968,037 
8,7fi8,429 
7,580,817 
8. 084, 695 
7,354,810 
7,fj31,780 
8,1.52,824 
9,142,031 
9,816,970 
9,211,002 
10,808.793 
11.299,996 


80.5 


1871 







87.0 


1872 

1873 

1874 

Ig76 




'4," 831, 210 
5,929,715 
5,505,403 
4, «:.2, 159 
5, 056, 000 
4, 912, 054 
6,470,577 
5,815,851 
5,942,288 
6,434,869 


7.2 
7.7 
1.?. 

a3 

7.3 
6.8 

ao 
4.1 
5.0 
4.8 


36.4 
85.1 
36L8 
34 2 


1876 

1877 


8&5 
37.5 


1878 


39 


1879 

1880 


35.7 
34. S 


1881 


3J.6 


1882 


29.8 


1883 


26.1 


1884 





























Year. 



Norway. 



Sweden. 



Tonnage. 



1850. 

I860., 

1870. 

1871. 

1872 

1873., 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877.. 

1878., 

1879. 

1880., 

1881. 



30, 
31, 
11, 
30, 
64, 
29, 
08, 
43, 
54, 
17, 
26. 
B5, 

DI.IWH 
S3, 539 



1884 



'I 

P^3 I 



Tonnage. 



75.2 I 
74.5 , 

70.0 , 
71.7 
07.8 I 
69.9 
6a4 I 

71.1 I 
67.4 
66.5 I 
70.0 
7a 6 
6&2 
67.4 
66.5 



1,066,886 
1,888,452 
4,328,684 
4.522.815 
5,282,068 
6, 493, 109 
5, 823, 942 
5, 279, 849 
6.073,443 
6,652,167 
6,271,166 
6,240,735 
6, 894, 155 
7,006,254 
8,537,684 



il 



Denmark. 



Tonnage. 



48.4 
40.3 
31.8 
82.6 
83.5 
89.4 
40.6 
34.0 
83.8 
84.1 
36.0 
35.4 
37.2 
35.4 
35.5 



8,648,518 
8, 594, 792 
3,740,125 
8,913,558 
8, 755, 894 
8,908,011 
4,461,494 
4,943,701 
5, 369, 677 
5, 917, 152 



II 

11 



Enaaia. 



Tonnage. 



39.7 
49.3 
51.4 
53.4 
58.0 
54.8 
52.7 
49.0 
54.0 
52.4 



4,214^ 
7.015, 
7,584, 
6,813, 
7,819, 
8,581, 
8,158, 
.8,828, 
7,847, 
18,090, 
12,605, 



16.5 
11.2 
ILO 
12.2 
13.2 
10.4 
9.8 
9.6 
8.2 
12.2 
13.5 



8,566,368 1 10.6 



', tonnage, and deaoHption of the steamers of 100 tone gross and upwards, belonging 
ah of the several countries of the world, as recorded by the Universal Register (ex- 



Number, 

to each ^ 
eluding yachts) 



Flag. 



Wood. 



No. Tons. 



Iron. 



TotaL 



No. Tone. Na Ton«. 



United Statee. 
Great Britam . 

Argentine 

Austrian 

Bel^an 

BoliviAn 

Brasilian ..... 

ChUlan 

Chinese 

Costa Bican... 
Danish 



183 
366 



168,500 
102,698 



1,640 

1,244 

1,032 

779 



205 

5,346 

17 

108 

60 



327,362 

[,437,025 

8,681 

130,821 

98, 840 



4,159 
2,668" 



40 

20 

2 

197 



42,138 

41.851 

20,860 

528 

140,171 



5,712 
17 
115 



40 

28 

2 

206 



495. 862 

6, 539. 623 

8,681 

132 461 

9I», 5«4 

1,032 

42,017 

41,851 

82.219 

528 

142.839 
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Nrnmber, Ummage^ and deiwipUanofihesteamer8oflQ0ton$gro9sand upwarde, ^o.— Coni/d. 



Jlag. 



Datch t. 

Freooh 

0«nnaxi 

Greek 

Hawftiiaii 

HaytiAn 

Italian 

Japanese 

Mexican 

Norwegian 

Persian 

Pernvian 

Pom^raese 

Roumanian 

Bussian 

Sarawak 

Siamese 

Spaoish 

Swedish 

Turkish 

Urngaayttn 

Yeneznelon 

Zanzibar 



WoocL 



No. 



Total . 



Ill 
2 



Tons. 



4^082 
1,345 

772 

745 
5,077 

231 

1,412 

23,250 

612 
25,818 



808 

232 

2,546 



12,474 

2^713 

221 



008 278,26) 



Iron. 



-T — 
No. 



146 

503 

655 

60 

2 

4 

150 

40 

12 

207 

1 

7 

23 

3 

100 

3 

4 

369 

310 

80 

7 

2 

1 



Tons. 



186,418 

730,706 

603,145 

63,127 

1,086 

2,156 

103,898 

64,482 

16,863 

114, 600 

838 

7,695 

21,668 

8.516 

148, 714 

1,035 

1,027 

348, 532 

124, 031 

24,898 

2,281 

481 

213 



8, 734 0, 002, 024 



TotaL 



Ko. 



608 

650 

74 

20 

6 

158 

104 

16 

282 

1 

7 

25 

4 

200 

8 

4 

401 

421 

32* 

7 



Tons. 



190,446 

788,141 

603,017 

53,672 

7,063 

2,880 

105,806 

77,741 

16^075 

140,427 

838 

7,605 

21,976 

8,747 

161,260 

1,035 

1,027 

861,006 

149,704 

25,110 

2,281 

481 

213 



9.W2 I 10,201,241 



NumheVf tonnage, and desoHpHon of the sailing vessels of 100 tons net and upwards^ be- 
longing to each of the several countries of the world, as recorded in the Universal Reg- 
ister {excluding yachts). 



Flag. 


Wood. 


Iron. 


TotaL 


Grand total. 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 


Tons. 


,. 


Tons. 


No. 


Tons. 


United States 

Great Britain 

A r^fntinft . « « • 


8.636 

6,181 

16 

372 

7 


1,570,485 
2,350,602 

4,188 
190,846 

4,042 


« 

1,760 
7 
8 
2 


7,656 
2.265,877 
1.604 
3,843 
1,241 


3.542 

7,881 

23 

375 




1.587,140 
4,6;!6,460 

6,637 
104,189 

6,283 


3,930 

13,593 

40 

490 

72 

1 

203 

159 

25 

2 

3 

8G4 

694 

1,702 

2, 853 

1,825 

25 

5 

1,827 

224 

26 

7 

3,651 

1 

25 

280 

4 

1,140 

4 

20 

1,056 

1,661 

134 


3 

1 


2.083,002 

11,165,092 

14, 318 

826,650 

104,867 

1,032 

63,318 

106,025 

32,874 

477 


Austrian 


Belgian 

Bolinan ,--.--^,- 


Brazillan 


114 
118 

i 

1 

657 

617 

1,187 

1,646 

1,240 

6 


20,261 

63,802 

655 

477 

140 

126,042 

207,008 

278,567 

682,743 

288,700 

2,273 




2 

1 


200 
872 


116 

lie 

2 

2 

1 

658 

542 

1,194 

1,794 

1,251 

5 


20.401 

64,174 

655 

477 

140 

127, 595 

228, 668 

318,712 

806, 197 

289, 885 

2,273 


Chilian 


Chinese 


Colombian (8. A.). - 






Costa Rican 1.. 






668 


Danish 


1 
25 
67 
148 

2 


653 
20,760 
40,155 
123,454 

586 


270,484 

419, 113 

1, 056. 853 

1,410,114 

343,257 

10,236 

2,386 

000,588 

109, 403 

19 149 


Dutch 


French 


German ....*- 


Greek 


Hawaiian 


Havtian 






Italian 


1,671 

110 

10 

7 

8,366 


703,735 

31,276 

1,081 

1,170 

1,340,178 


8 

1 
1 


1,648 
386 
108 


1,674 

120 

11 

7 

8,360 


705,283 

31,662 

2,174 

1,179 

1, 861, 986 


Japanese 


Mexican 


Montenegrin 

Norwegian 

Persian 


1,179 
1,492,413 

638 


3 


2,813 


Peruvian 


18 
212 


6^873 
40,000 






18 
214 


6,378 
51,040 


13,068 

78,016 

3,747 

422 *'00 


Portuguese 

BouDianian ■ 


2 


1,134 


Bossian >.. 


930 
1 

16 

642 

1,127 

1 

102 

2 

1 


270, 280 

347 

6,414 

154,481 

320, 374 

244 

2*^880 

342 

170 


1 


660 


031 
I 
16 

656 
1,130 

1 
102 

2 

1 


270,040 

347 

6,414 

159, 116 

881,061 

244 

22.889 

342 

170 


Sarawak 


1382 




18 
8 




7,441 
520,122 
480,856 

244 


Sptnifih 


4,635 
1,687 


Tahltian '.!.*. .*/.!'.*.! 


Turkish 






48,008 


YTrufiiiAvan , r 






2,623 
051 


venmaS:::::::: 






Zanzibar 






213 








' 






Total 


28,785 


8,737,257 


2,081 


2,470,866 


25,766 


11, 216, 615 


35, 408 


21, 607, 856 
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Number, tonn<ige, and descripUon of the eaiUng vessels of 100 ions net and uptoardSy be^ 
longing to ea^h of ike several countries of the world, as recorded in the Universal Etg- 
ister {excluding yachts). 



Flag. 



United States. 
Great Britain . 

ArgentiDo 

AdBtriau , 

Belgian 

Bolivian 

Brazilian < 

Chilian 

Chinese 

Colombian 

Coetaliican ... 

Daniah 

Dntch , 

French 

Qerman 

Greek !.. 

Hawaiian 

Haytian 

Italian 

Japanese 

Mexican 

Montenegrin... 
Norwegian — 

Persian 

Penivian 

Porlncnese .... 
Bonmanian — 

Kussian 

Sam wale 

Siame*'« 

Spanish 

Swedish 

Tahitian 

Turkish 

Uruguayan — 
Venezuelan — 
Zanzibar 



Total. 



Wood. 



Ko. 



3,536 

6,181 

16 

872 

7 



114 

118 

2 

2 

1 

657 

517 

1,137 

1.646 

1,249 

5 



1,671 

119 

10 

7 

8,866 



Net ton- 
nage. 



1,579,485 
2,859,592 

4,133 
190,846 

4.042 



20, 201 

63.302 

655 

477 

140 

126, 942 

207,908 

278, 557 

682, 743 

288,799 

2,273 



18 
212 I 



5,378 
49,906 



980 

1 

16 

642 

1,127 

1 

102 

2 

1 



23,735 



270,280 

847 

6,414 

154,481 

829,874 

244 

22,889 

342 

170 



Iron. 



Total. 



Grand totoL 



No. 



Net ton- 
nage. 



6 
1,750 
7 
8 
2 



1 

25 
67 
148 

2 



7,655 
2,265,877 
1,504 
3,348 
1,241 



872 



653 

20,760 

40, 155 

123,454 

586 



703, 735 

81.276 

1,981 

1,179 


8 

1 
1 


1,548 
386 
198 


1, 349, 178 


8 


2,813 



1,134 



4,685 
1,687 



No. 



8,542 

7,881 

23 

375 



116 

119 

2 

2 

1 

658 

542 

1,194 

1,794 

1,251 

5 



1,674 

120 

11 

7 

3,809 



18 
214 



1 

16 

655 

1.180 

1 

102 

2 

1 



Tonnage. No.* Tonnage. 



1, 587, 140 
4,625.469 

6,637 
194, 189 

5,283 



20.401 

64,174 

655 

477 

140 

127, 595 

228,608 

818,712 

806,197 

289,385 

2,273 



705,288 

81,662 

2,174 

1,179 

1, 351, 086 



6,878 
51,040 



270,940 

347 

6.414 

159, 110 

331, 001 

244 

22,889 

342 

170 



8,787,267 I 2,031 I 2,479,356 25,760 I 11,216.615 



3,930 

13, 593 

I 40 

490 

72 

1 

202 

159 

25 

2 

8 

864 

694 

1,702 

2,853 

1,825 

25 

6 

1.827 

224 

26 

7 

8,661 

1 

26 

239 

4 

1,140 

4 

20 

1,056 

1,551 

1 

134 

9 

3 

1 



85,408 



2.083,002- 

11,165,09^ 

14,318 

326. 6.'^) 

104.867 

1.03^ 

68,818 

106. 025^ 

82,674 

477 

668 

270.434 

419, 113 

1,056,853 

1,410,114 

343,257 

10,236 

2,886 

900,588 

109,408 

19. 149 

1,179 

],492.4ia 

838 

13,068 

73,016 

8,747 

422,200- 

1,382 

7,441 

520,122 

480. 85S 

244 

48,008 

2,623 

051 

213 



21, 507. 856- 



Number, tonnage, and description of the steamers o/lOO ions gross and upwards, belonging 
to each of the several countries of the world, as recorded by the Universal Register (ex- 
cluding yachts). 





Wood. 


Iron. 


No. 


Total. 




Flag. 


No. 


Net 
tonnage. 


Gross 
tonnage. 


No. 


Net 
tonnage. 


Gross 
tonnage. 


Net 
tonnage. 


Gross 
tonnage. 


United Staiea 


188 
366 


129,109 
62,882 


168,600 
102,598 


205 

5,846 

17 

108 

60 

"83' 
40 
20 


229,544 

4, 058, 751 

5,595 

86,489 

(56,803 

" 31,089 
27,710 
18,409 


827,862 

6, 437, 025 

8,681 

180,821 

98,340 

*"42, i38 
41, 851 
28,060 


388 
5,712 
17 
115 
63 
1 
86 
40 
23 


858,653 

4, 121. 133 

5.595 

87,453 

67,784 

773 

82, 578 

27,710 

21,143 


495,862- 


Great Britain 


6.539,028 


Arffpntin© ... •••»• 


8,681 


AiiRtrifiD •.... •-..••.. 


7 
8 
1 
8 


964 
891 
772 
589 


1,640 

1,244 

1,032 

779 


132,461 


lleljiian 


' 99,684 


Bolivian 

■Rfoyilian 


1, 032 
42. 917 


Chilian - 


41.851 


Chinpfle . . ........ 


8 


2,734 


4,15f 


82,219 


r*nlnmliian (S A.) 




f ^naf n Rican ..... 









2 
197 
146 
508 
555 
69 
2 
4 


425 

94,324 

127,771 

491,655 

409,031 

30,302 

1.538 

1,422 


528 

140,171 

186,418 

736,796 

603, 145 

53,127 

1,986 

2,156 


2 
206 
152 
508 
559 
74 
20 
5 


425 

96,811 

130.317 

492. 692 

409,558 

86,689 

6.848 

1,697 


528 


Danish ■ 


9 
6 
5 
4 
5 
18 
1 1 


1,987 

2,546 

1,037 

527 

387 

4.805 

175 


2,668 

4,032 

1,345 

772 

745 

5.977 

281 


142.839 


Dntch 


190, 44^ 


French 


738,141 




603,917 


Ql^.)^ 


63,872 


Hawaiian 


7^968 


HaytiM 


2.88S 
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Number f tonnagef and dtaoHpHon of ike eteamera of 100 tone groee and wpward, /^— Gonf d» 





Wood. 


Iron. 


TotaL 


PU«. 


No. 


Net 
tonnage. 


Gross 
tonnage. 


No. 


Net 
tonnage. 


Gross 
tonnage. 


Na 


Net 
tonnage. 


. Gross 
tonnage. 


Italian 


8 
55 

8 


873 

16^421 

486 


1,412 

28,269 

612 


160 
49 
12 


122.180 
83,637 
11,084 


198,898 
64,482 
16,363 


1S8 
104 
16 


128,003 
49,068 
11,470 


195,805- 
77.741 
16,976 


J8P8D6SO ..••• ..•.•... 


Mfiican 


Montoxief^riii 


Norwegian ........... 


76 


18,200 


25,818 


207 

1 

7 

23 

8 

199 
8 
4 

869 

810 


86.604 

679 

6,731 

14,203 

2,222 

104,642 

622 

684 

280.654 

92,662 


114,609 
838 

7,695 
21,668 

3,615 
148,714 

t035 

1,027 
348,532 
124,081 


282 

1 

7 

25 

4 

209 
8 
4 

401 

421 


104,704 

579 

5,731 

14, 441 

2,405 

106,741 

622 

684 

239,148 

114,824 


140,427 
838 


Pemiao .- 


Pemvian .............. 








7,605^ 
21, 976 


Portii<nio8e 


2 

1 

10 


238 

183 

2,099 


308 

232 

2,546 


Bonm^niaxi ,-..,-. , . . - . 


8,747 
161, '*60 


Kniifllaii ............... 


Sarawak 


1,035 

1,027 

361,006 

149, 704 


Siamese.. 








Spuniflh 


82 
lU 


8,694 
22,262 


12,474 
25,718 


Swedish 


T^itian , 


Turkish 


2 


60 


221 


80 

7 
2 

1 


19,714 

1,772 

899 

188 


14,898 

2,281 

481 

213 


82 

7 
2 

1 


19,764 

1,772 

899 

138 


25.1119 

2,281 

481 


XTrognasran 


Venemelaii 








Zansibar 








213 












Total 


908 


278,261 


388,817 


8,734 6.414.875 


9,902,924 


9,642 


6^683,186 


10.291.241 









Number, tonnage, and desfiriplion of all veesele of 100 ione and upwards, huUt by each of 
the several countriee of the world during 1885. 



Coontry in which 


Whether 

steamer 

sail. 


Wood. 


Composite. 


Iron. 


SteeL 


TotaL 


boUL 


No. 


Tonnage. 


No. 


Tonnage. 


No. 


Tonnage. 


No. 


Tonnage. 


No. 


Tonnage. 


United Statea 


Sail 

Steam .. 

Sail 

Steam .. 

Sail 

Steam.. 

Sail 

Steam .. 

Sail 

Steam .. 


42 

7 

20 
4 

63 
8 
2 

1 
6 


26.017 

6,616 

6,429 

455 

30, 712 

2.101 

359 

140 

1.069 














42 
15 
141 
241 
54 
14 
3 
4 
5 
? 


26,017 
13 978 


Do 






8 
92 
143 
1 
5 
1 
2 


8.362 

143,439 

143,332 

180 

6,719 

1,071 

659 






United Kingdom. 

Do 

British colonies . . 


"*4 


'""i'soi" 


29 
90 


85,440 
119,839 


184,308 

26o,5l7 

30,892 

4,054 

1, 430 

4 518 


Do 






1 

"i 


'*"8;839 


Austria 


.... 




Do 


"Hflninwrk r 


1 0.5t> 


Do 






2 


1,999 






1, OJHf 

8,28(i 

20, H3(» 

12, f 81) 

14,104^ 

3 120 


France 


Saa 

Steam . 


13 


8,286 








* 


18 

A 


Do 


1 


148 


1 

8 

21 


830 
11,110 
9.470 


6 

1 

7 


19 858 


Germany 


SaU 

Steam .. 

SaU 

Steam .. 


2 
2 
16 


1.457 

759 

3,126 


322 11 
3, 652 Al 


Do 


1 


223 


Greeoe 




16 

19 


Do 
















^n-o-::::::::. 


Sail 

Steam .. 


18 


3,806 






1 
2 
8 
9 


ICl 

403 

7,025 

1,024 






3,967 
46:t 










2 
9 
6 
24 
6 
8 


Netherlands 


Sail 






1 
1 


942 
120 






7,967 
5,26:> 
9,184 
3,281 
2,027 


Do 


Steam .. 






3 


4,121 


Norway 


Sou 

Steam .. 

SaU 

Steam .. 


24 
2 

8 


9,184 

995 

2,027 




Do 






2 


663 


2 




1,623 


Rnasia 






Do 











Sweden 


SaU 

Steam 


4 


1,222 












4 


1 .)-K» 


Do 


2 


411 


4 


1.032 


2 


809 


8 
6 
1 


2 •'V^ 


Other c<nintrles .. 


SaU. ... 
Steam . . 

SaU 

Steam .. 

Total. 


5 

1 


803 
104 


t»4).; 


Do 













194 








1 






Totals 


212 
25 


88,487 
10,200 


1 
9 


942 |lll 
2,793 |192 


162,986 
169,453 


30 
112 


35 762 51'wi 


288, 177 
336,4^1 


Do 


153,975 


338 






237 


98,747 


10 


3,735 l303 


332,439 


142 


189,737 


692 


624.6544 
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aEOaSAPHIGAL DISTRIBUTION OF THE WORLD'S TONNAGE. 

If we analyze the figures presented in the foregoing tables and pro- 
ceed to study the geographical distribution of the merchant shipping 
of the world we are at first struck by the remarkable prominence of the 
continent of Europe over all other continents. 

With a territory which is only 7J per cent, of that of the globe (the 
arctic region excepted) the European continent possesses about 75 per 
cent, of the world's merchant marine. 

Next to Europe comes North America, occupying likewise an impor- 
tant place as a ship-owning continent, with about 20 per cent, of the 
mercautile fleets of the world. The share of all the other continents is 
estimated at only 5 per cent, of the grand total, and, though this figure 
might perhaps be doubled by including the ships of China and some 
other eastern states, of whose tonnage we have no exact data, these 
continental comparisons would need but little modification. 

Africa is the poorest of the continents in ships, which may be ex- 
plained by the form of her coasts, her lack of ports, and the character of 
her people, who have scarcely advanced beyond the primitive state and 
whose commerce is as yet undeveloped. 

The merchant marine of Oceanica is likewise very small compared 
with the territory; but the figure of her tonnage, as compared with 
tho^e of the population, shows that the English colonists iu another 
hemisphere have preserved the maritime spirit which so much dis- 
tinguished their ancestors. 

If we include only vessels of 50 tons, we find that Europe possesses 
forty-two to every 1,000 inhabitants, America forty vessels, and Oce- 
anica seventy, while the combined maritime countries of Asia and 
Africa, enumerated in the table, possess only three vessels per 1,000 
inhabitants. 

In Europe the bulk of the shipping is owned on the coasts of the 
North Sea and of the Atlantic Ocean, where maritime industry is most 
concentrated, and half the whole tonnage of the world, or more than 
ten millions, is owned at the ports of those coasts. 

The enormous concentration of maritime enterprise may be better 
understood by examining the relatively insignificant area of those coasts 
on a map of the world. 

In the same manner, we notice that North America is the continent 
which next to Europe is best supplied with mercantile tonnage. 

In the ports of North America, situated between the Gulf of St.' 
Lawrence and the Florida peninsula, a tonnage of about 3,500,000 is 
owned, and it will be seen that the extent of coast is almost equal to 
that of the region we have just spoken of. 

For the third region we must take the coasts of the Baltic Sea and 
the inner basin of the Mediterranean, at which a tonnage of from one 
and one-quarter to one and one-third millions is owned. 

After these regions, perhaps, comes that of China and Japan. • 

But let us look at the map and mark the localities in the dififereut 
countries which form the principal centers of maritime enterprise. 
Til is appears to be decided by no settled rule, unless it be an abun- 
dance ot coast harbors, and hardy, enterprising inhabitants to make use 
of them. 

In Great Britain and Ireland we find that nearly three-quarters of 
the tonnage belongs to England, 2J per cent, to Scotland, 3 per cent 
to Ireland, and 1 per cent, to the Channel Islands. 

The tonnage of the western coast of Great Britain is a little greater 
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than that of the eastern, viz, about two and one-quarter millions against 
three millions of tons, while half of the southern coast follows with a 
tonnage of only a quarter of a million. 

The great ports of Liverpool, in England, and of Glasgow and Gree- 
nock, in Scotland, are upon the western coast, and form the most im- 
l)ortant centers of tonnage. 

Liverpool alone possesses about 1,800,000 tons, and the three ports of 
the Clyde, viz, Glasgow, Port Glasgow, and Greenock, possess over a mil- 
lion tons. 

After these come the ports on the Bristol Channel, of which Swansea, 
Cardiff, and Bristol possess a total of about 200,000 tons ; a figure 
which increases to 275,000 tons when we add to it the tonnage of the 
five other neighboring ports on the coasts of the same gulf. 

The southern coast of England has a few good harbors, but no ports 
of th^ first rank; the most imiiortaut is Southampton, which possesses 
about 10,000 tons of shipping. 

On the east coast there are many large ports possessing an extensive 
tonnage. London is first, with her million tons and over ; Newcastle, with 
Shields, 400,000 tons ; Hull, with Grimsby and Goole, 250,000 tons ; Sun- 
derland, 200,000 tons; Hartlepool, with West Hartlepool, 120,000 tons; 
Dundee, 100,000 tons; and Leith, 80,000 tons. One is struck by the 
great prei)onderance of iron tonnage owned in Great Britain, being 97 
per cenC. of the steam and 55 per cent, of the sailing vessels. 

In turning to Denmark we notice that the islands possess the greatest 
part of the merchant marine, especially Zealand, with over 100,000 or 
50 per cent, of the whole, of which about 75,000 tons belong to the 
port of Copenhagen. The second maritime port of Denmark is Svend- 
borg, in Fionia, with 20,000 tons. 

Looking to the Scandinavian Peninsula, we find that the tonnage of the 
merchant marine of Norway is chiefly spread over the ports of the 
southern coast, and the ownership is considerable in almost all of them, 
from Cape Lindesnaes to the Swedish frontier. It is here that maritime 
matters and shipping are given preference, especially in the neighbor- 
hood of JarlsbergLarwig, Nedenaes, &c., where nearly all the inhab- 
itants of the country are interested in the ownership of vessels. 

The most important shipping ports of this region are Arendal, Dram- 
men, and Christiania, the first of which possesses 150,000 tons, and the 
other two a little over 100,000 tons each. 

In Sweden, also, there are two sections where maritime industry oc- 
cupies an important place. 

One is in the provinces of Goteborg and Bohus upon the eastern 
coast, which possessed in 1880 a merchant marine of 160,000 tons, of which 
90,000 belonged to the city of Goteborg alone ; the other region extends 
from Stockholm to the port c^ Hernos, and towards the commencement 
of the outside basin of the Gulf of Bothnia, and is comi)osed of the 
provinces of Stockholm, Gefleborg, and Vestermorrland. This region 
possesses almost the same tonnage as the first, or 164,000 tons, but upon 
a much longer extent of coast. 

Its most important ports are Stockholm with 31,000 tons, and Gefie, 
with 30,000 tons. Among the other provinces, Malmo and Calmar, have 
60,000 and 38,000 tons, respectively. Upon the Finnish coast of the 
Gulf of Bothnia navigation is regarded as of as much importance as 
in the Swedish ports on the other side of the gulf. 

In Finland, as in Sweden, the coasts of the outside basin are less rich 
in tonnage than those in the south, towards the mouth of the Gulf of 
8088 NAV 6 
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Finland. In that country the provinces of Abo and Bjorneborg pos- 
sess the largest merchant marine, viz, 135,000 tons, or about 60 per cent, 
of the whole tonnage of the maritime port« of Finland. The most im- 
portant ports in Finland are Brahestad and Wyborg, which, however, 
possess only 17,000 tons each. 

Almost two-thirds of the merchant marine of Eussia belong to the 
ports of the Black and Azof Seas, which possess three-fourths of the 
tonnage in steamships and sailing vessels. 

The ports of the Baltic Sea represent 30 per cent, and those of the 
White and Glacial Seas 7 per cent, of the whole tonnage. 

In Odessa, the great ship-owning port of the Empire, a tonnage of 
75,000 tons is owned. Then there are Rostow, at the mouth of the Don, 
in the Sea of Azof, and Biga, possessing each about 40,000 tons. 

The maritime ports of Germany are concentrated at the mouths of 
the Weser and Elbe, and in the Baltic, between the Trave and Oder 
Rivers. 

The shores of the Weser counted, in 1879, 345,000 tons, of which 217,000 
belonged to the city of Bremen, 37.000 to Blsfleth, and 31,000 to Bremer- 
hafen ; that of the Elbe possessed 260,000 tons, of which 218,000 be- 
longed to Hamburg. 

Among the ports of the Baltic Sea we must name first Hostok, with 
103,000 tons; then Danzig, Stettin, Stralsund, and Barth, all possessing, 
from 43,000 to 48,000 tons each. 

Three-quarters of the steamships belong to the two cities of Ham- 
burg and Bremen, of which the first possesses 75,000, and the second 
60,000 tons. 

In the Low Country there are two great maritime centers, the ports 
of Amsterdam and Rotterdam, with a number of small shipH)wning 
ports in the provinces of Groningeu and of North and South Holland. 

Amsterdam possesses 75,000 tons, of which about 40,000 are in steam- 
ships: Rotterdam, 60,000 tons, of which 25,000 are in steamships. 

In Belgium the single port of Antwerp possesses 50,000 tons, of which 
three-fourths are in steamships, representing 96 per cent, of the whole 
tonnage of the country. 

France is divided into three great maritime districts, the coasts north- 
west, west, and south, the first of which possesses 323,000 tons. As 
to the maritime development of France, the coast of the Mediterranean 
is the richest in ships, since it possesses 401 tons per kilometer, not 
including Corsica, while the coasts west and northwest only count 345 
and 264 tons per kilometer. 

France has four ports of the first rank, situated at the mouths, or near 
the mouths, of the large rivers, the Seine, Loire, Garonne, and Rhone. 
Marseilles possesses the largest tonnage, 220,000 tons, of which 180,000 
is in steamships. Next is Havre with 130,000 tons, about half of which 
is in steam. !Nantes has 112,000 tons, or, adding to that the tonnage of 
St. !Nazaire, which in fact is only an outer port of the same estuary, 
gives her 140,000 tons, 40,000 of which is in steam ; and Bordeaux, on 
the Gironde, which has now about 120,000 tons. 

Prominent among other Channel ports are St. Malo and St. Servan, 
situated near each other, and which count together over 50,000 tons, and 
Dunkirk, situated near the Belgian boundary, with 45,000 tons. 

There are besides a large number of ports of less importance, espe- 
cially on the coasts of Brittany and the Bay of Biscay, near the iuouth 
of the Loire. 

Coming next to the Iberian peninsula, we find that the eastern 
coast, bordering on the Mediterranean, possesses a larger tonnage than 
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the northern, bat the tonnage of both cannot rival the neighboring coasts 
of France. 

The eastern coast possesses 204,000 tons on a much greater stretch 
of territory than Mediterranean France. 

The northern coast of Spain has almost the same territory as the west- 
ern coast of France, bat it possesses only 130,000 tons of shipping, or 
aboat four- tenths of the tonnage of the latter. The western coast connts 
over 80,000 tons, of which 75,(KK) belong to Portugal, while the soathem 
coast has 30,000 tons. Barcelona, with nearly 150,000 tons, and Bilbao, 
with halfthatamoant, are the largest ports of Spain, after which comes 
Palma, with 20,000 tons. 

In Portagal the largest ports are Lisbon and Oporto, which count 
about 30,0C^ tons each. 

Maritime property in Italy is concentrated, and especially so in the 
vicinity of Genoa. Upon a territory of less than 30 miles in extent this 
region possesses two ports of the lirst rank, Oamogli, with 180,000 tons, 
and Genoa, with 150,000 tons, beside many secondary ports which almost 
reach this tonnage, among which are Kervi and Becco, which count to- 
gether about 40,000 tons. The whole merchant marine of this region 
amounts to over 500,000 tons, which is more than half of the shipping 
of all Italy. This may be termed the Italian maritime region jmr ex- 
eeUence. Next to it come the ports of Savana, 40,000 tons; Spezia, 
60,000; Leghorn, 25,000; Naples, 60,000; Castellamare, 80,000; Pa- 
lermo, 49,000 tons, of which 30,000 are steam ; Venice, 20,000 tons, not 
including 15,000 tons in vessels measuring under 50 tons. 

In the northeast corner of the Adriatic Sea we reach another mari- 
time region of considerable importance, viz, that of Trieste and Istria, 
in Austria, and Fiume, in Hungary. The Austrian part of this region 
counts over 150,000 *tons; that of Hungary, 70,000 tons; forming to- 
gether 220,000 tons upon a territory of 130 miles in a straight line. 
There are three important ports — Trieste, with 85,000 tons, of which 
60,000 are steam ; Lussinpiccolo, at the south of the Istrian peninsula, 
with 60,000 tons ; and Fiume, with 56,000 tons. In the southern part of 
this region there are few vessels until we pass the port of Spalatro, 
where almost all the ships are built for long voyages and heavy cargoes 
and belong to Dalmatia, which possesses a tonnage of 60,000 tons. 
This tonnage is found in the southern half of the province, the chief 
port of which is Orebiccio. 

We next come to the little kingdom of Greece, which has consider- 
able pretensions to maritime prominence, with her limited area, well 
studded with islands and harbors. Over half the Grecian marine be- 
longs to the 0} clodes and particularly to the port of Syra, which owns 
over 100,000 tons. 

To return to the American Continent; between the Gulf of St. Law- 
renccTon the north and the Chesapeake Bay on the south, embracing 
the English possessions of Canada, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and 
Newfoundland, with the coast of the United States known as the New 
England and Middle States, we find a population largely interested 
in all kinds of maritime business. 

This region, of which the coasts have almost the same extension in 
straight line as the entire coasts of Europe between Gape Finisterre 
and Cape Skagen, possessed not less than 3,500,000 tons, and forms the 
second great maritime center of the world. This tonnage is spread 
almost equally over the three divisions just named. 

The English colonies possess 1,000,000 tons, the New England States 
1,050,000 tons, and the Middle States 1^300,000 tons. 
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In the British possessions the Provinces of I^ew Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia are the most important, the first possessing the port of St. John, 
with over 200,000 tons, and two ports of from 10,000 to 20,000 tons each. 
The Province of Nova Scotia counts the ports of Yarmouth, with 150,000 
tons; Halifax and Windsor, with 90,000 tons each ; three ports of from 
20,000 to 30,000 tons, and five ports of from 10,000 to 20,000 tons. Among 
the ports of the other provinces, Quebec possesses 100,000 tons, Mon- 
treal 50,000 tons, and St. John's (Newfoundland) 46,000 tons. 

GDurning to the West Indies the port of Havana possesses the great- 
est tonnage, viz, 47,000 tons. The second port is Nassau, on New Prov- 
idence Island, in the Bahamau Archiplago, with about 20,000 tons. 
But the tonnage of the Antilles and Central America is but a small 
factor in the world's commerce. The South American nations likewise 
all have insignificant mercantile fleets, theiiMufluence as a result hardly 
being felt beyond their own shores. 

Outside of Europe and North America there appear to be only two 
ports at which the merchant marine exceeds 50,000 tons, namely, Syd- 
ney, in New South Wales, with 75,000 tons, and Melbourne, in Victo- 
ria, with 60,000 tons, both situated in the southeastern corner of the 
continent of Australia, which also possesses some other ship-owning 
ports. 

In Asia, Singapore and Calcutta possess about 30,000 tons each ; but 
this tonnage is perhaps exceeded by some of the ports of China and 
Japan. 

In our own country we find the tounageof the United States as a whole 
is second among the nations of the world, having about 14 i>er cent^ of 
the world's registered tonnage. But taken in comparison to our exten- 
sive sea coast, it stands relatively fifth in the list, having 4,117,000 
tons of shipping, spread over a coast lineof over 12,000 miles. 

If we separate our coasts into two parts and adopt the system of cal- 
culation used k)r international statistics, we find that the Atlantic coast 
possesses 70 per cent, of the tonnage, and the Pacific coast 9 per cent., 
leaving 20 per cent., which is divided between the Northern lakes, 14 
per cent., and the Western rivers, 7 per cent. The Atlantic coast may 
be divided into two parts, the northern and the southern, and we find 
that the northern coast, extending from Eastport to the Chesapeake, 
has about 90 per cent, and the southern coast 10 per cent. Moreover, 
we find that the New England States and Middle States together pos- 
sess 63 per cent, of the whole tonnage of the country. 

WOOD AND IRON TONNAGE. 

A separation of the world's tonnageinto two classes, those constructed 
of wood and those built of iron, shows that it is at the present time 
pretty equally divided in respect to register tons, but counting the num- 
ber of vessels, the preponderance is still considerably in favor of the 
former. If we include only sea-going vessels of 100 tons and over in 
the estimate, we find that 52 per cent, of the tonnage of the world is 
iron-built and 48 per cent, of wood. But if we include only steam 
vessels, we notice that the proportion is quite difterent, over 90 per 
cent, of them being constructed of iron, while in the sailing tonnage 
only about 21 per cent, is iron and 79 per cent, of wood. 

Taking the different countries separately we find that of the great 
maritime nations Great Britain possesses the most iron tonnage, al- 
though the proportion in some other European countries is about the 
a^roe. The development of iron-ship building in Great Britain during 
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tne past half century, in which time it may be said to have increased 
from almost nothing to 86 per cent., is remarkable. If we include only 
the steam vessels built in the country, 97 J per cent, of their tonnage is 
now of iron, while of sailing vessels 67 per cent, of the tonnage is iron 
and 33 per cent, of wood. 

In France the transition from wood to iron as a ship-building material 
has not been less rapid, although the development of French iron-built 
vessels has not reached such vast proportions as in England. Much of 
the French iron tonnage has been built abroad and purchased by French 
citizens. Taking the whole French marine into account, the proportion 
of iron tonnage is 77 per cent, to 2?> per cent, of wood. 

If we include only steamers of 100 tons and over, it is 99 per cent, 
and counting the sailing tonnage, it is 15 per cent. 

If we go to Germany we find that ship-builders have followed in the 
path of England and France to a large, extent, as 65 per cent, of the 
whole tonnage of the country is now composed of iron vessels and 45 
per cent, of wood. Taking into account steamers alone of 100 tons, 
there is over 99 per cent, of the tonnage of iron and less than one per 
cent, of wood, while in sea-going sailing vessels 74 per cent, is still 
in wooden vessels. 

Norway and Sweden are wood-producing states and naturally hang on 
to the cheaper material for use in theirship-yards. However, a greatdeal 
of iron shipping is now sailing under these flags, and it is found that 
the whole tonnage of the two countries taken together is now nearly 
one-half iron-built. 

The proportion of the tonnage of steam vessels in these countries is 
now 75 per cent. 

In the Russian merchant marine the proportion of iron tonnage is 
still less, being 30 per cent, of the whole. In steam vessels, however, 
the proportion is even here about 97 per cent., while of the sailing fleet 
the proportions are reversed, there being only 3 per cent, of iron. 

Turning to the Mediterranean shores we observe that of the whole 
mercantile tonnage of Italy, which country is fertile of timber suitable 
for ship-building, about 77 per cent, of the shipping is of iron build. 

Divided between steam and sail tonnage, about 99 per cent of the 
former is of iron, and about 99 per cent, of the latter is of wood. 

If we go to Spain we find the proportion of wood tonnage still hold- 
ing out nearly as well, as 67 per cent, of the entire tonnage is of wood. 

Taking steamers only, and sea-going tonnage into account, SS per 
cent, is of iron, while only 2 per cent, of the sailing tonnage is composed 
of metal. 

Although the countries of Europe show only a small difference in their 
preference for iron, the few wood-producing countries in the East hav- 
ing already less than half their tonnage of wood, it is not so with the 
rest of the world where the same facilities for working iron do not exist. 

With us in the United States, for instance, 85 per cent, of the sea- 
going tonnage is still of wood, and over 90 per cent, if we include the 
lake and river tonnage. 

.Beckoning only sea going vessels, the proportions of tonnage of steam 
vessels is 67 per cent, of iron, and 33 per cent, of wood. 

Japan is the richest in tonnage of the so Called semi-barbarous na- 
tions of the East, having a sea-going fieet of 102,000 tons, 52 per cent. 
of which was constructed of wood materials and 48 per cent, of iron. 
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Distingnisbing steam from Bailing vessels in the estimate, she has of 
the former 72 per cent, of wood and of the sailing tonnage 98 per cent. 

From these data we perceive that for the construction of steam vessels 
iron is almost universally the favorite material, and is fast crowding wood 
off the list. It may, I think, safely be predicted that within the next 
quarter of a century wooden steamers will become entirely extinct. 

But if we confine the inquiry to sailing ships alone, it still remains a 
question as to which is the superior material for constructing them, and 
we may reasonably expect that wood will continue to be in demand for 
building the great bulk of the freight carriers of the world wherever a 
suitable quantity of timber is produced at a cheaper cost than iron, 
which in some localities will be as long as forests continue to grow. 

CONDITION OP THE BRITISH MERCANTILE MARINE. 

There appears to have been little or no change in the depressed con- 
dition of the shipping trade in Great Britain during the past year from 
that of 1884. All reports concur in contiraiing the truth of the state- 
ment that freights rule at a minimum rate, and ship-owners are receiv- 
ing little or no profits from their vessels. But as this continuance of 
dull times has made people more cautious about investing in iioating 
property, there is a falling off in ship-building, and it is hoped that the 
overproduction of British ship-yards will gradually be worked off and 
a return of prosperous times be ushered in. 

A pamphlet recently published by a member of the London commer- 
cial firm, Messrs. Pinkney, Sons & Clare, gives a concise view of the 
British over-sea carrying trade, with statistics of steam and sailing ton- 
nage, and remarks concerning the future prospects of the ship-owners 
there, from which I extract the following : 

The serions depreciation in the value of shippin j; property during the last two years 
has induced us to inquire into the causes of it, and the following remarks hy our senior 
resident partner are the result of studying statistics bearing upon the question. We 
have based our theory upon figures, and not sought to find figures in support of a 
theory; but as to whether the deductions wo draw from them be correct or not, we 
must leave to the consideration of our readers. 

We must premise that we write for those who have a foreknowledge of the facts 
of the decline in values referred to. We purpose to show that this result is brought 
about principally by low freights, although this is uot alone dne to a superabundance 
of tonnage, but is accentuated very largely by a decrease iu the volume of available 
carrying trade for our ships. Our remarks, however, are chiefiy applicable to cargo 
steamships, and not to those whose earnings may be supplemented by subsidies or by 
carrying passengers or mails. 

We append some tables to justify these reuiarks, taken from the best authentic 
sources, and increase of tonnage is, of course, the primary factor in causing the de- 
pression under which the shipping interest is sutt'ering. 

The additions to the steam fleet of the British Empire (after deducting withdraw- 
als) were as follows, viz : 

Tods, net Tegist'er. 

1880 216,013 

1881 290,221 

1882 331,575 

1883 442,599 

1884..... •235,7a^i 

1885 59,201 

Total 1.574,374 

If the sailing tonnage — which was reduced from 1880 to 1885, inclusive, by 590,536 
tons — be deducted from the above total (at its usual equivalent to steam of one-third) 
we have a net addition of 1,377,529 tons, which we venture to think is much less than 
might have been expected from the large quantity built during the period in ques- 
tion ; but this estimate of sailing tonnage is too low, and foreign tonnage ought to 
be taken into account also. 
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If we analyze the above figures, we see that for the first three years the increase 
averaged per annnm 279,269 tons; second three years the increase averaged per au- 
nom 245,855 tons ; five years ending 1884 the increase averaged per annum 303,254 
tons, and for the fnll period of six years the increase averaged per annnm 262,562 
tons, without taking into account the decrease as before mentioned of Hailing ton- 
Diu^y equal to about 40,000 tons per annnm of steam tonnage. 

It cannot be denied that an enormous increase remains, and that it does not take 
into account the large amount of tonnage built in the United Kingdom fbr foreigners, 
of which more hereafter. But what is perhaps less generally known is, how much of 
it went into large steamers. 

An article in the Times, 26th December last, gives the figures as follows, viz : 

Total tonnage of large eteamera on British register. 



Yew. 



1870 

18S0 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

Total 



2,000 to 2,500 
tons. 



^500 to 3,000 
tons. 



3.000 tons 

and 
upwards. 



53,332 
214,293 , 
251, 144 
286.813 , 
316, 030 
829,020 



11.052 
94,340 
128, 001 
160, 016 
203,142 
230,624 



1,450,632 ; 



836,176 



3,380 
32,551 
56,038 
72, 111 
81,152 
100,567 



345,794 



Total tons. 



67,764 
341,184 
435.178 
527, 940 
bU0,324 
660,211 



2,682,601 



By the above it will be seen how the tonnage which went into these large steamers 
exceeds that of the total addition made to our merchant navy, as per the following 
table: 

The steam tonnage of the British Empire, 1880 to 1885, inclusive. 
[The flgoTM for 1885 are taken from an article in the Times ; the others are ftvm Hansard.] 



Tear. 


Net repster 
tonnage. 


Increase over 
previous jears. 


IggO . 


2,949,282 
3.239,503 

3, 571, 078 

4, 013. 677 
4, 249, 442 
4,308,643 


216, 013 


Iggl ,,. ..fc.... 


290.221 
331, 575 


1882 - - 


1883 


...* 


442,599 


1884 


235.765 


1885 - --- 


59,201 








Tirtal inoroaso 


1, 675, 374 









Avenge of first three years 279,269 

Average of second three years 245,855 

Average of five years 803,234 

Average of six years 262,562 

So much so that even when losses and sales (which the writer of the article was 
probably unable to estimate) have been allowed for, it is evident that a very large 
proportion of the vessels added to the register exceed the usual size of cargo boats, 
and this was the case also as regards the tonnage added to foreign registers. There- 
fore much of it was evidently required for passenger space. 

Still freights were tolerably well sustained until after the chartering season of 1883, 
and it was not until the heavy additions made to the register subsequently began to 
he felt, that they dropped to ruinous figures. 

What helped to precipitate this drop i8,we think, evident by looking to the volume 
of trade done during the decade ending in 1884 ; and as regards imports and exports, 
we wish to point out that with an increased supply of tonnage there was less demand 
for it. 

A glanee at the table appended will show that of eleven of the bulkiest and heaviest 
articles imported, comprising those which chiefly give emjployment to cargo steamers, 
the maximum importation was reached in 1883, being an increase of say 50 per cent, 
in seven years; and that, comparing the first quinqnennial period with the second, 
the average annual increase amounted to the enormous figure of, in round numbers, 
3^500,000 tons. 
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Extract from the official returns relating to imports into the United Kingdom, 1875 to 1884, 

inclusive. 



Articles. 



Wheat, barley, oats, floar, &o 

Rice 

Iron ore 

Pyrites of iron and copper 

Linseed and rape seed 

Sugar of nil kinds 

Currants and raisins 

Cotton, raw 

Esparto 

Flax, hemp, and Jute 

Wood: 

H(iwn, sawn, and split 

Habogaoy 



1875 to 1870. 



80,908,036 
1, 639, 523 
4,531,672 
2, 782, 272 

576,365 
4,974,232 

422, 748 
8, 169, 892 

849,164 
1,747,431 
Locutt. 
28.434,110 
Tons. 

276,147 



1880 to 1884. 



TOTtS. 

83,042,011 

1,948,840 

14, 290, 147 

2,992,486 

689,418 

5, 065, 614 

393,221 

3,828,279 

1,267,744 

2,200,305 

Loads. 

31. 110, 180 

Tons. 

288.283 



Tims. 

2,133,075 
309,326 

0.758,475 
210,214 
113,048 
691,882 



658.887 
418»680 
453,874 

Loads. 

2.676,070 



Decrease. 



Tons. 



20,527 



.42,014 



Yearly quantities* 



Year. 


Tons. 


Year. 


Tons. 


Ig75 


14,204,747 
16, 185, 091 
17,617,058 
16,343,818 
16.010.878 


1880 


;19,817.207 
18, 158, 178 
20, 119, 710 


1876 


1881 


1877 


1882 


1878 


1883 


21, 40U, 596 


1879 


1884 


18,669,800 







Tons. 

Totalyearlyaverageof all the above articles for first Ave years 16,062,315 

Total yearly average of all the above articles for second five years 19, 532, 293 

Actual net increase during second five years 17,849.899 

N et average yearl v increase, period 1880-1884, compared with 1876-1879 3, 469, 978 

Net Incrpa80 of 1885 compared with 1884 * 1,303,369 

Last year the elasticity of our trade was shown by an increase over 1884, of more 
1 ban a million and a quarter tons, despite hard times. 

The clearances (stated in register tons) daring the decade, as per tables below, show 
li progressive increase (except in sailers, during 1884); but it is well knowa that 
many vessels leave with part cargoes, and it is almost impossible to estimate the 
weights and bulks of the large quantities of manufactured articles shipped ; so that 
we rely for comparative purposes more upon cargoes brought inwards than upon 
clearances made outwards to indicate whether our carrying trade has more or less 
work to do ; and more especially because mannfactured exports always bear a certain 
proportion to the raw material of imports. • 

^British and foreign steam vessels entered wtih cargoes only at ports in the United Kingdom. 



Tear. 



British tonnage. 



Foreign ton* 
nage. 



Total tonnage. 



British per- 
centage of 
total tonnage. 



1870 
1875 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883, 
1884, 



6,393,251 
8, 447, 109 
12,465.991 
13,019,678 
14, 285, 079 
15,829,577 
15,431,589 



738,563 
1, 546, 167 
2, 237, 879 
2,336.125 
2,818,914 
3,180,022 
8,140,006 



6.131,824 
9,993,276 
14,703,870 
15, 855, 803 
17, 103, 998 
19,009,590 
18,571,506 



88 

84* 

84t 
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BriHaih and foreign sailiuff vessels cleared from ports in tlie United Kingdom with cargoes 
only to foreign countries and British possessions. 



Year. 


Bri^sh ton. 
nage. 

• 


Foreign ton- 
nage. 


Total tonnage. 


Perct-ntage of 
British ton- 
nage. 


1870 


5.502,336 
4, 308, 841 
4, 281, 717 
3.893,148 
3,806,900 
3,294,717 
2,981,022 


3,966,784 
4, 096, 137 
3,983,267 
3, 794, 828 
3,840.063 
3,840,900 
2, 975, 115 


9, 469, 120 
8,404,478 
H, 264, U84 
7, 687, 976 
7, 646, 963 
6,630,617 
5, 956, 137 


58 


1875 


5U 


1880 


52 


1881 




1882 


49f 


1883 


491 


1884 


50 







The great shriDkage in oar trade since 1883 necessarily cansed less steam tonnage 
to be employed, and nad it not been that cheap freights induced a demand for Hteam- 
ers in what we, for want of a better term, may call the outside trades of the world, 
still less would have been employed than was the case. And here, perhaps, it may be 
pardonable to digress, and point out how these outside trades absorb, not only much 
of the surplus tonnage on our register, but also of that which swells the figures of 
our bnilding yards beyond what we register ourselves. 

In the first place we no longer see wooden vessels built, equipped, and manned, in 
ports all over the country and abroad, wherever cheap materials and skillful labor 
were procurable ; and the poetry of ship-owning has gone so far as the traditions at- 
tached to the locally built ship and her officers and crew (most of whom were person- 
ally known to the owners) are concerned. The great yards in the North have changed 
all that, so much so that the build of foreisn steamers seldom betrays their nation- 
ality nowadays; whilst the carpenter and sailmaker have been, to a great extent, 
superseded by workers in iron, and engineers and cargo steamers with local crews are 
scarcely known. Our transatlantic cousins, owing to their protective policy, no longer 
race us in the tea trade with a fast "Result" or send over a "Great Republic" to 
carry more than our biggest sailing vessels. Nor do stout Dutch Indiamen load on 
the berth in Liondon for our colonies. In fact the whirligig of time has brought its 
revenge, and we now build and carry largely for those nations who carried a good 
deal for us a generation ago. 

It is not to be wondered at that modem improvements (especially decreased consump- 
tion in fuel) should cause steamers to increase, and sailing vessels to decrease so rap- 
idly. The power of the one to go in the teeth of gales kee^s improving, and the low 
percentage of absolute efficiency got out of the consumption of a given quantity of 
coal shows how much the steam-engine is capable of improvement, whilst the capa- 
bility of a sailing vessel to lie close to the wind was reacned years ago. It is there- 
fore evident that steamers must absorb more and more of the carrying trade of the 
future to our benefit. 

For our wealth in iron, coal, and ship-building plant, and our national energy, have 
given us predominance in this trade, and with cheap freights, and certainty and 
quickness of transport by steam, we stimulate the shipment of fruit and ore from 
toe Mediterranean and the West Indies, coffee from the Brazils, and seeds from India, 
to the United States ; and a large proportion of the export tonnage of North and 
South America is in our hands also. We carry Russian rails from the Baltic to the 
Black Sea, and salt back again to Russia. A considerable portion of the Baltic 
wood trade to France has recently fallen to our steamers; also the wine France im- 
ports from the Mediterranean, andher oil-seeds from India. The wool going into Ant- 
werp from the River Plate, and the grain, cotton, &c., shipped from India to conti- 
nental ports are mostly carried by ns. We have knocked out the native-built 
'* country" ahipe from the India coasting trade, and the clumsy Junks and fast-sailing 
opium cuppers in Chinese waters, are being superseded by our steamers. In fact, 
we might amplify the list greatly, but the foregoing are enougl} to show where steam- 
ers are extending outside trades, in which sailing ships were mostly employed, and 
in many oases creating new ones also, the appetite growing by what it feeds upon. 

Indeeid, cheap freights, like a universal third-class on the railways in this country, 
cause a vastly increased demand for transport, and this demand no doubt will not be 
checked, to any appreciable extent by such a rise in rates as would pay owners a fair 
dividend, and perhaps it is the increasing facilities in obtaining steamers anywhere, 
and at nearly all shipping seasons, which had something to do with our large imports 
before 1884, and our aimmisbed ones since. 

For Just as ship-building and owning have changed, so have the rSles played by our 
merchants. With a superabundance of cheap tonnage they were at first inclined to 
take advantage of it, and go upon old lines and import too freely. But they soon 
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awoke to the fact that the man who speculated ahead and bon^ht a stock for^a sea- 
son's trade, had no longer the chance of reaping a large profit by his prescience, for 
it has become unnecessary to secure tonnage a long way in advance, steamers being 
now so plentiful that by telegraphing orders, produee can be delivered in Europe 
fh>m the extremity of the globe in a time measured by weeks rather than mouths. 
Steamers go earlier and later than sailing jships to ports ice-bound in winter; and 
lately the tendency has been to defer rather than anticipate chartering. Still even 
abstention therefrom may be pushed into extremes ; and we hope to show further on 
that the time is approaching when operations will be resumed more actively than lat^t 
year. 

And whilst upon this point and with reference to table subjoined, we beg to call 
attention to the United States ore trade ; how it declined contemporaneously with that 
of our imports in lti84 ; and to mention as a sign of the times that the chartering in 
it for the first two months of this year exceeded 200,000 tons. This, perhaps, as we 
take leave of the past, we may remark is one of the most encouraging signs as regards 
the future. 

Iron OTB imparted into the United States. 



Whence. 


1880. 


1881. 


1882. 


xm 


1881. 


1885. 


TTnlted KlDgdotn 


TofM. 

01 
302 


Ton9, 
Ml 


Tana, 
49 


Ton». 

9S 


TVM. 

7 
510 


Ton$. 
12 


Europe, chiefly Mediterraoean 


524 SfiS 


344 











THE FUTDRE. 

Bespecting which the chief questions seem to us to be, when are we to see the im- 
portations of 188.3 resumed and increased ? aud when will the tonnage either decrease 
to what was required then, or find more employment to absorb it through progression 
in trade f And as regards the first, we think it is sufficient to point out the increase 
during 1885, of 1,303,369 tons, as per foregoing tables. 

It is unfortunate that we cannot point to a similarly recorded change' in exports, 
although we believe, from inquiries made to us for vessels, that more iron will shortly 
be shipped to the United States ; whilst New Zealand, Bnrmah, and India are taking 
now, and will need in the future, very large supplies, and it may be China also. Still 
we cannot ignore the fact that shipments of rails, as the exports of iron and steel 
rails from the United Kingdom were 778,414 tons in 18c{3, 543,215 tons in 1884, 497,341 
tons in 1885, and have fallen off considerably, and that the stock of pig iron is very 
large. 

If we only saw more impetus given to the iron trade, we should know that many 
others would follow, as in 1879, although of course we cannot expect to see it come 
from ship-building as then. Exports of coal have as usual increased. 

Exports of coaly cokey cinders , and f ml from the United Kingdom. 



Year. 



Tons. 



Fear. 



1870 1*11,702 1 

1875 14,544 1 

1880..., I 18,710 I 

1881 19,587 



Tods. 



1882 20,034 

18!*3 [ 22,775 

1884 ! 28,860 

1H85 j 23.767 



* QaaiititicB stated in thouMuidf) of tons. 

But the stocks of our greatest carrying trade, viz, grain, are low, and indicationa 
are abroad that a demand in it must soon arise. In fact during the second and tbirtl 
weeks of March, improvement has already been manifested in American and Indian 
freights, affected by large sales of grain and seeds, and it is known that the chief 
stocks of cereals in the iTnited Kingdom, as shown in the table, and the acreage ot 
wheat sown, are deceasing, whilst a dry summer demands increased importation of 
fodder. 
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Stocks 0f wheaty harleyy oatSf flour, (tiul maize at London, Liverpool, Gloucester, Btiatol, 
Bully Newcastle, Glasgow, Leitli, Jjuolw, Belfast, ^-c. (Prom Dornbusch,) 



Date. 



Jan. 1,1884... 
Jan. 1. 1885... 
Jam. 1,1886... 



Wheat 


Barley* 


Oats. 


Flour. 


QtMrters.. 
1,660,604 
2.995,206 
1.558,123 


Quarters. 
398,738 
859,202 
337,603 


Quarters 
722. 107 
496, 104 
617, 318 


Sacks. 
665,088 
998,507 
606,692 


BarrsU. 

20,076 
25,186 
13,165 



MaiEB. 



Otot 

61, 17J 
305, 742 

67,596 



The stocks of bonded goods do not call for special remark. 

It cannot, therefore, be denied that stocks are working down, and it is stated tbaf 
500,000 tons less beet sugar will be made on the continent this season, which ought 
to give that much extra need for tonnage to carry tropical growths. 

Wood ffoods have not fallen o£f like many other imports, but the demand for them 
continnaTly increases. The stocks in London are rather larger than last year. 

The figures in our tables tell their own tale pro and con, nut whilst more tonnage 
is likely to be wanted for the articles imported, the stock of iron will not cause a 
diminution in the tonnage required (except for coasting purposes), but, on the con- 
trary, it is there ready for conversion into manufactured articles, should a sudden de- 
mand from abroad arise for them, while that of transport will come as its natural 
sequence. 

If, however, there should be any doubt that increased demand will soon set in and 
create better freights, we think there can be no question that decreased tonnage will 
work the same e&ct ; but as we have tried to indicate how lessened trade and in- 
creased, carrying power caused ruinous effects, so now we hope to show the converse 
of that proposition. 

The figures of the Repertoire G^n^rale are made up to May, 1885, and those of our 
Registrar General to December, 1885. We adopt them because they give the sailing 
tonnage of the world, and they show that the steam tonnage of 18H5-'86 exceeded 
that of 1864-^85 apparently only by 43,833 tons; for as an increase in British of 88,743 
tons is shown, whereas by table, brought down later, it should be only 59,201 tons. 
We have, therefore, to deduct a difference of 29,542 tons, leaving an increase of only 
14,391 tons ; but if we takeoff an average year's decrease of universal sailing tonnage, 
as per table (thirded), say 55,913 tons, the increase ceases and becomes a decrease 
equal to 41,622 tons or steam. 

We have no figures to prove that the foreign losses have decreased since the figures 
of the Repertoire Gen^rale were compiled last May, but that it must be so is evident 
by the steady decrease in carrying power by sailing vessels ; and as regards steamers, 
as the percentage of foreigners has increased so little (say 1|- per cent, only), it is prob- 
able that their losses rank proportionately with our own. 

Xbe latter for January, by the Registrar-General's i*etums, show — 

Tons. 

British and colonial sailers removed from register 26, 308 

British and colonial sailers added 10,667 

Decrease 15,641 

Allow as equivalent to steam, say 5,213 

And deduct net increase of steamers 651 

Leaves a net decrease equal to steam tonnage of 4, 562 

The February returns show — 

British and colonial sailers removed 17,671 

British and colonial sailers added 10,032 

Decrease 1 , 7, 639 

Allow as equivalent to steam, say 2,546 

And add net decrease of steamers 1,605 

Actual decrease 4,151 

And it is well known the losses in March have been heavy. 

If, therefore, we could get the foreign losses, we should no doubt find that the avail- 
able carrying jiower of the world is less now than at the corresponding period of last 
year. If also we take into account the increased proportion of passenger steamers, 
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not forgetting the amount of steam tonnage going into tugs, fisb-oarriers, &o., wo 
shall see that oargo steamers have much better prospects before them than last year. 
Then we are met by the remark tbat there are still far too many of them (which is 
unfortunately too true), also that they are suffering too much from foreign competi- 
tion, respecting which we have done our best to get particulars as to how it affects 
us generally. 

As to sailing yessels, foreign tonuage compared with British has increased from6(H 
per cent, to 63t per cent, in six years, while we owned 62^ per cent, of universal steam 
tonnage in 1880-*81, reached our maximum of 63| per cent, in 18rf4-^d5, and dropped 
to 62 per cent, in lU85-'86. 

Then, as to the alarmists who have told us what formidable competitors the French 
were to be by their bounty system f It will be seen by the tables how little, in com- 
parison to ours (except in 18i&), are the additions to the French navy and how large 
the proportion of French tonnage using the Suez Canal is employed for state pur- 
poses; whilst as to French competitions generally, it is well kuowu that some steam- 
ers purchased two and three years ago have been resold to English owneio at more 
than 40 per cent, depreciation, proving that French ship-owning (like German sugar- 
growing), which demands bounties for nourishment, cloys itself with them to dis- 
gorging point and ruins what a naturally increasing and healthy appetite would 
otherwise digest perfectly. 

It is, however, perhaps neither the Germans nor the French whom we have to fear, 
but if the United Stales Senate passes the bill, whoso introduction they have approved 
of, to purchase foreign tonnage for foreign trades, we may look to see sturdy rivalry 
from our American cousins, who have given us before now so many ideas as to practi- 
cal improvements in ship-building. If we have improved upon such in turn, we must 
not forgot them, especially as regards their types of river steamers and yachts. 

There remains, then, the question whether this foreign competition is not healthful 
for us by stimulating; our energies to the utmost? If we are handicapped by acts of 
Parliament more stringent than those of the foreigners, we still show our proud pre- 
eminence in the long trades of the world, as shown by the following tables : 

Briti$h and forMgn sailing vessels entered with cargoes only at ports in the United Mng- 

dam. 



1870 
1876, 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 









BritiBhper. 


British 


Foreign 


Total ton- 


centage of 


tonnage. 


tonnage. 


nage. 


total ton- 
nage. 


4.015,701 


3, 863, 217 


8,778,918 


66 


4,405,242 


4,641,410 


9,046^652 


48} 


4.652.020 


4,787,800 


9,289.910 


49 


8,844,900 


4,023,015 


7,868,006 


49 


3,625,301 


4,185,766 


7.711,056 


46 


3,358.477 


8.944,242 


7,800.719 


46 


2,777,647 


8,847,448 


6,126^090 


«* 



British and foreign steam vessels cleared from ports in the United Kingdom with cargoes 
onlg to foreign countries and British possessions. 



Tear. 



Britlah 
tonnage. 



Porei£n 
tonnage. 



Total ton- 
nage. 



Britbh per- 
centage of 
total ton- 
nage. 



1870 
1875. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 



6,431,761 
10,146,648 
14,688.140 
16,712.884 
16.^(^726 
18,840,946 
18,966^648 



818,067 
1,862,618 
2,834,646 
2.936,888 
8,4681174 
8,896,608 
4,861,877 



7.244,818 
12,009,261 
17,420,686 
18,648^717 
20,06L900 
22, 787; 648 
28.817,685 



84i 
84- 
84 
821 
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VesaeU entered aud cleared in British India (exclusive of native-oicned tontiagc, avemging 
about 1,400,000 tons yearly ^ and nearly all employed in coasting trade). 



Tear. 



1880 4.408,260 

IU81 6,119,860 

1882 5,856,677 

1883 ; 6,366,770 

1884 5,668,076 



Brltiah tonnage. 



Ocean 
trade. 



Coasting 
trade. 



8,777,972 
9,260.641 
9, 194. 926 
10.687,631 
11,413,412 



Total. 



13, 181, 232 
14, 380, 601 
15.031.603 
10,054,401 
10,982.088 



Foreign tonnagje. 



Ocean 
trade. 



687,862 

743, 742 

920.510 

1. 168. 293 

1, 162. 022 



Coaetin|£ 
trade. 



277, 732 
265,890 
193, U51 
273, 336 
354,862 



Total. IfcSg 



bbOD 

s M * 



965.594 
1, 0U9, u:i8 
1,114.011 
1,441. 020 
1. 610. 884 



' oZ 



93.\ 

93i 

93 

92 

912 



TottU steam tonnage from 1848 to 1853. 



Years. 


Tons. 


Years. 


Tons. 


1848 


88.891 

29,217 

•45.407 


1851 


45.012 
66.880 
109.711 


1849 , 


J852 


1850 


1853 







These prove that between 91 and 94 per cent, of the Indian carrying trade is inonr 
hands, and more than 76 per cent, of that passing through theSnez Qanal also. Nor 
most it be forgotten that the percentage of our tonnage going to Australasiau waters 
around the Cape exceeds that of foreigners. Are not these percentages sufficient to 
tdlence any croakers as to our decadence at seaf What signs do tnev show of itf 
Are we to suppose that the descendants of Ainericus and Colmnbus, of Van Dieman, 
Behring, Hendrik Hudson, and others whose names enrich cartographical nomen- 
clature, like those of Raleigh, Drake. Cook, and our host of more modern globe-scud- 
dors, are ecoing to let us have all the trade of the* world, any more than we let them 
have it when nature favored their ship-building operations as it now favors oursf 
It is hardly likely, and we shall have to battle against their competition in the fu- 
tare as in the past, turning to account any improvements we may inaugurate, whether 
in tri-componnd or quadruple cylinder engines, liquid fuel, steel constrution, or otheiv 
wise — when found economical and practical- to assist us to win the race. 

The percentage of increase in foreign tonnage is to some extent alarming, but it 
must not be overlooked that as regards Germany, for instance, with 101 per cent, of 
increase in six years, her whole steam tonnage for l885-'8() is less than was added to 
the British register in 1883 alone, and much of it has no doubt gone into subsidized 
lines for political purposes, and does not therefore outer very much into coiiii>etitiou 
with our cargo steamers, whilst '^ ex uno disoe omnes*' may be applied to a good deul 
of the rest. 

Anyhow, despite the remarkable increase in percentage of Northern European and 
French steam tonnage, our proportion of that of the world keeps pretty much of the 
same, and the alarm vanishes when that is kept in view. It must also be borne iu 
mind that we gain somewhat in cars^ing power by the increased speed and lessened 
consumption of our steamers, as the per codtra of lessened percentage on the register, 
but perhaps our extra capacity for work is shown better by taking the statistics of a 
port like Antwerp, where foreign tonnase enters freely into competition with us. 

In conclusion we wish to say one wora as to the laid-up tonnage, and we cannor. 
blink the fact that there is far too much of it. A good deal of this may be accountiHl 
for by the lateness in European chartering this season, but when it does commence it 
is probable that more competitors being in the field at once for boats will enhance 
freights the more. Still they cannot be enhanced much until this tonnage is ab- 
sorbed, only it must be borne in mind that much of it is now in stronger hands and 
will not be worked unless at a profit. 

And although new tonnage is very cheap, and will pay where some of older build 
will not, it is not likely we shall have companies formed in a hurry to start steamers 
like some of those which have broken up lately. It has been reckless competition by 
inexperienced, managers who were willing to take charters drawn so artistically that 
the gross freight was nearly whittled away by exactions (as the shareholders found to 
their cost when they saw the net result), which has been worse for old established 
ownerships than foreign competitors ; and now this has ceased, it is to be hoped that 
the time lor remoner^tiye dividends hs^ come. 
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Net tonnage of steam vesitels pa$$ing through the Suez Canal, 



Flag. 



' No. 

American 1 

French 272 

(lerman 128 

Scandinavian 20 

Otbernations 854 

Total foreign nations. 770 
British .. 2,537 

Percentage British tonnage . ' 



1888. 



Tont. 

788 
557,088 
156,724 
25,904 
620,268 



1884. 



No. 

4 

300 

130 

18 

358 



Tona. 

5,498 
567,874 
168.903 
24.235 
638,052 



1885. 



Total. 



No. 
.1 

294 
155 I 

33 : 

405 



"I" 



Tont. No. Tons. 

1,350 8 7.636 

573,645 860 1.698,607 

198,841 408 524,468 

40,177 71 90,816 

657,680 1,117 , 1^924,995 



1,389,767 I 810 
4,406,088 ;2,474 



76i| 



1,404,562 I 890 
4,466,930 12,734 



76 i 



1,471,693 .2,470 
4, 864. 048 |7, 745 



76* 



4,246.022 
13,787,066 



Proportion of the above paeeing through in 1885. 



OoTemment ships 

Government hired transports. 



BDgUrf..|Frenoh. IjJtt^ 



Tont. I Tons. 



107, 164 
232,148 



145,642 ' 
102, 509 ' 



Tons. { 

54,111 

19,707 



Total. 



Tons, 

306.917 

354,850 



Tonnage built at home, bought abroad, and eold to other nationt, being additions only to the 

French fleet. 



Years. 



Vessels 
built 



Vessels Vessels sold 
boaght to foreign- 
abnmd. ers. 



▲otua] re> 
mainder. 



Tons. 

1875 87,620 

1876 82,707 

1877 26,884 

1878 21,867 

1879 ! 24,738 

1880 12,269 

1881 20,735 

1882 66,694 

1888 35,223 



Tons. 
20,001 
15,581 
12,864 
19,677 
16,809 
34,201 
34.909 
78.612 
49,887 



Tom. 
14.722 
16. 148 
14, 751 
12, 851 
8. 323 
12,939 
11,441 
17,407 
14,681 



Tons. 
42.799 
32,140 
24.997 
29,193 
33.219 
33,531 
44,303 
185,206 
69,020 



N<yR.~Haiisard does not state if losses, Ao., have been taken into aoooant. 

SUMMARY. 

We trast, therefore, that our Htatistios will bear out the dedaotions we draw from 
them as follows, viz : 

(1) That the cairyiDg capacity of the world is about the same as last year, and 
that much of its increase during the last six years has been for other than cargo-car- 
rying purposes. Also that it is decreasing fast. 

(2) That importations are increasing largely, taking a fair average of one quiii- 
quennial period against another, and that these, with additional exports, will not only 
do a goo<l deal towards making the demand for vessels soon exceed the supply, but 
that the increased demand in outside trades will do more. Also that the lowness oi 
home stocks show imports in 1^86 are likely to exceed those of 1885 more than the 
latter exceeded those of 1884. 

(3) That foreign competition is not to be dreaded to any great extent, nor reckless 
additions to be feared at home. 

All these causes tend one way, viz, to make ship-owning pay. And that is its raison 
d^Sire. It has been made to pay after previous crises, and it will be made to pay again. 
Perhaps the present trial we are passing throngh is merely "the darkest hour pre- 
ceding the dawn" of renewed prosperity. 
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SHIPPING OF FBANOE. 

The growth of the mercantile marine of France has been watched with 
considerable interest since the adoption of the bounty law, the provisions 
of which were set forth in my last annual report. 

Daring the first year after the adoption of the law referred to, 161 
steamers of 122,276 tons and 1,059 sailing vessels of 39,733 tons were 
added to the French mercantile marine. In subsequent years, how- 
ever, the increase in tonnage has been less marked, owing, it is said, to 
the utter lack of inducement to invest in shipping. The stagnation in 
the foreign trade of France, like that of other nations, renders invest- 
ments in floating propc^rty unremunerative. According to the "Liste 
des batiments de la marine Fran9ai8e," published by che French Gov- 
ernment January 1, 1886, there are 3,397 vessels of 50 tons and upwards 
belonging to the merchant marine, besides 254 yachts, comprised as fol- 
lows: 





Clan. 




L885. 




L886. 


Steamers 


No. 

638 
2.CW 


Tont. 
518. 118 
507.104 


No. 

613 
2.774 


Toiu, 


Sttiling vobmIb 










Total 


8,802 


1, 020, 222 


3.387 









But a comparison of the volume of the foreign trade of France per- 
formed by French vessels might be expected to show more definitely 
the effect of the bounty upon the (dipping trade of the country. The 
tables below give the arrivals and clearances of vessels under the French 
tlag and their tonnage at the different ports, and show the iixcrease or 
decrease of the over-sea trade performed in national bottoms. 

Table showing the volume of trade in French ve$»ele. 
AKRIVALS. 



Trade at French ,«a, ! 
porta with- ^^*- | 


1882. 


1883. 


1884. 


French colon iea 

Sea fisheries . . .. 

Earopean foreign 

oonntries 


No. 

1,487 

456 

7,291 

767 


limM. No. 

990,180 1.489 

' 54, 212 504 

2,111,209 6.792 

763,961 783 


Ton$. 
1,024.875 
58,939 

1,988,971 


No. 

1,569 

585 

. « 709 


Tont. 
1,030,989 
64«664 

2,049,935 

1,165,411 


No. 1 Tom. 
1,383 ; 1,010,577 
628 72,575 

5,526 1 1 oan Ann 


Coon tries beyond 
Snrope .......... . 


950,732 1 879 


793 


1,107.819 




Total 


0.961 


3, 919, 662 9, 568 


4,023,017 


9,759 


4,410,999 


8,480 


4,181,576 





CLEABANCBS. 



Tnde at French 
porta with— 


1881. 


^ 
1882. 1888. 


1884. 


Frenoh colonies . ... 

Seafisheriee 

Karopean foreign 

ooontries ... . 
Countries beyond 

Xorope 


No. 

1,625 

383 

5,297 

821 


Tont. 
1,112,094 
42,198 

1,319.209 

881 414 


No. Tom. No. 

1,690 1 1,102,092 1,793 

499 57,104 1 549 

4, 933 1, 369, 113 5, 059 


Tont. 
1.278.278 
57, 744 

1, 536, 790 

1,221,824 


No. 

1.091 

000 

4,445 

759 


TOTU. 

1,257,042 
65,017 

1, 502, 616 

1.004.582 






7,495 




Total 


8,126 


3 354 915 1 7 QttA. 


3,585.153 : 8,296 

1 


4, 089. 636 


3,919,257 
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It would appear that the object of the Freuch Government in grant- 
ing bounties to vessels, eitlier built in Frauee ot domestic materials, or 
by French builders, or abroad on Frenjh accou^it, has so far been a fail- 
ure, being apparently insufficient to overcome the advantages held by 
England in ^ season of poor freighting business. 

The general dullness of the carrying and foreign trade at the time of 
the introduction of bounties was felt in France in common with other 
countries, and it was to stimulate both those trades, in French interests, 
that Government aid was proffered. 

Political economists had viewed with concern the decline of the French 
marine, and the lack of profitable employment for French shipping; and 
in their search for some means to infuse energy and revive traffic on the 
ocean, bounties were proposed as a specific to enable French owners to 
compete with the world for a larger share of its foreign trade. 

The owners of French vessels on which bounties were paid were pre- 
sumed to be in a better position than others, and they expected a great 
increase in the foreign trade of France by the opening of new markets 
for French goods, or the creation of a large demand for them in the old, 
with a consequent increase of the tonnage of France. But the result of 
a trial of five years seems to show that by the multiplying of vessels in 
France, when the world's tonnage was in excess of the actual demands 
for shipping, a speedy remedy for the disc-ase has not been found. The 
failure of the results anticipated demonstrates that the principle in- 
volved does not meet the wants of the case. Because French steam- 
ships stand ready to carry freight at a less cost than others, as it is 
claimed, it does not follow that the freight is at hand to be carried. 
Nor does it follow that because French cargoes maybe ready to be put 
on board French steamships built for the bounty, foreign merchants are 
waiting to purchase or exchange foreign products for such French car- 
goes, when the merchant navies of the world have hitherto carried on 
the trade and still keep possession of the markets. 

It has also been found that French orders for steamships may be 
filled cheaper in England than in France, and French owners of Eog- 
lish-built steam vessels have been satisfied with half the bounty paid by 
the French Government under such circumstances. 

Only a certain number of steamships are wanted for certain lines of 
traffic, and these lines of trade being already mostly in possession of 
the English, it will probably take years before they can be displaced 
by new beginners, even although competing with all the advantages of 
aid from the Government. 

The advantage enjoyed by transient cargo steamers and sailing ves- 
sels should, however, be more apparent than it is, although the times have 
been quite as favorable for the experiment. 

FRENCH MAIL 8UBSIDIK8. 

The French Government have introduced into the Chamber a bill 
ratifying an agreement made by it with the Compagnie des Messa- 
geries Maritimes for the carriage of mails. The steamship lines of this 
company, subventioned by the state, may be classed in five groups, 
namely, the Mediterranean, the Indo-Chinese, the Brazils and Biver 
Plate, the Australian, and the East African. According to the new 
agreement, only one of these groups, the East African, will receive 
an increased subvention, while in the other cases a more or less pro- 
nounced reduction has been made. In the Mediterranean group the 
line from Marseilles to Constantinople and the circular route to Syria 
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will ce^e to ran the present itinerary for this group, consisting of a 
line running from Marseilles to the PirsBus and Smyrna, another be- 
tween Marseilles, Alexandria, and Beirat, and a line from Port Said to 
SalonicB and Smyrna. The working of this last line. will be watched 
with interest, as it is proposed to make Salouica take the place of Brin- 
disi for the Indian mail service. 

The Indo-Ohinese group is by far the most important of the lines 
snbventioned, absorbing more than half the total amount paid by the 
Government. In this group the alterations are not so marked. A sub- 
sidiary line running from Hong-Kong to Yokohama will cease to work, 
as the steamers of the main line will go direct to Yokohama instead of 
stopping at Shanghai, as at present, and a new subsidiary line will be 
formed from Aden to Kurrachee and Bombay. The lines in this group 
will then consist of the main route from Marseilles to Japan, via India, 
the Straits and Hong-Kong, and three subsidiary lines, the first from 
Aden to Kurrachee and Bombay, the s^nd from Oolombo to Calcutta, 
via Pondicherry and Madras, and the third from Singapore to Batavia. 

Owing to the number of private lines now running between France 
and South America, the Brazils and Elver Plate line has been reduced 
from a fortnightly to a monthly service. The mails will continue to be 
dispatched fortnightly, the second departure in the month being in- 
trusted to a non-subventioned line. The subsidized line will continue 
to run from Bordeaux to Buenos Ayres, via Lisbon, Dakar, Bio, and 
Montevideo. 

The Australian group has had its routes entirely remodeled in con- 
sequence of the sharp competition met with from Eoglish and German 
lines. Under the present arrangement, owing to vessels on the main 
route having to call at the Seychelles, B6union, and Maurice Islands, 
forty-three days are required in the voyage from Marseilles to Melbourne 
and Sydney, whereas the English and German lines are able to do the 
journey in about thirty-eight days. To remedy this state of things the 
service has been reorganized, and the main line will proceed from Mar- 
seilles to the Seychelles via Suez, and thence direct to Australia. A 
subsidiary line will be formed from the Seychelles to H6union and Mau- 
rice, and a direct line from Marseilles to K^uuion and Mauritius via 
Zanzibar and Tamatave. 

In the case of the East African service, the total amount of the sub- 
sidy, as we have stated, has been increased, but it is important to note 
that the amount per mile run will be less, thus showing that the Gov- 
ernment will require the company to perform more work. The follow* 
ing table shows the amount of the existing subsidies and the subsidies 
proposed in the new agreement, and also the amount paid per marine 
league run at present, as against that proposed to be paid: 



flerriee. 



Amount of 
sabvention 
under exist- 
ing agree- 
ment. 



Amount of 
sabvention 
under new 
sgieement 



Amount 
paid at 

presMitper 
marine 

league run. 



Proposed 
amount to 
bei>aidper 

marine 
league run. 



Ifediterranem 

Indo-Chinese 

The Brasils and Bivsr Plaits 

Australian 

Xast AMcaa 



Franet. 
2.609,505 
7,780,644 
1,773,«68 
8,288,004 
801,400 



Francs. 
1,050.029 
6,712,000 
878.004 
8,070,104 
1,043^561 



Franci. 
17.80 
88L77 
17.80 
82.00 
2&00 



Franet. 
14.80 
82.00 
17.80 
80.70 

aaoo 
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THE RUSSIAN MARINE. 

That the Empire of Bassia, with an extent of territory forming about 
a sixth of the habitable globe aud a population of 100,000,000^ has a 
comparatively insignificant merchant navy is probably owing to two 
reasons : 

First, because they have been to a considerable extent shut out from 
the great navigable ooeans, the Enxine having been for so long regarded 
by the great maritime powers of Western Earope as a closed sea, while 
the Baltic is practically so by ice for a considerable portion of the year, 
leaving to her only the ice-l)ound Arctic for a sea-coast. 

Second. Her people have not in the past taken naturally to the sea. 
Of late years, however, there is evidence that Russia is beginning to 
appreciate the great value of a mercantile marine, and efforts are being 
made to develop her maritime trade.' 

According to the Louvorine Oalandar, the aggregate number of ves- 
sels in all the Russian seas amount to 3,296, measuring 213,416 tons, of 
which 248, of 70,056 tons, are steamers. There has been quite a number 
of steamers built in the ports of the Black Sea with a view to being 
used in time of war for transports and cruisers. The Government, with 
a view to encouraging trade, has guaranteed liberal subsidies to some of 
these steamers. 

The Russian Steam Navigation and Trading Company, which was 
started in 1857 with 18 steamers, has received up to this time about 
$15,000,000 in subsidies. At the present time the company owns about 
80 steamers and receives a yearly subvention of about $402,000. As 
the fleet of this company increased, so it extended its communications 
to every port in the Black and Azof Seas, as well as branching out into 
the Mediterranean, Atlantic, and the North Sea. 

When the Suez Canal gave the opportunity this company sent out 
steamers to China, India, and the North Pacific. Other Russian steam 
companies, viz, the Caucasus and Mercury Company, the Ameer Com- 
pany, the Prince Gagarine Company, and the Archangel Mourmon Com- 
pany, are subsidized to the aggregate amount of $330,000 per annum, so 
that the total of annual subBidy paid by the Russian Government is 
about $731,765. 
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FEBFORMANOB OF WOOD AND IRON SHIPS. 

In oontiniiatioii of the plan inangnrated last year, to ascertain the 
relative performance of vessels built of wood and iion, I subjoin a table 
showing the reports of damage received on the passage to grain car- 
goes, and condition of the same upon its discharge at the port of Liver- 
pooL The list embraces one hundred and twenty wooden and iron ships, 
which loaded at the ports of California or Oregon, in the year 1885. 
The jecord of passages is not given in all cases, but taking an average 
of those known it amounts to one hundred^ and thirty- nine and a quar- 
ter days for the wooden ships and one hundred and forty and a half 
days for the iron ships. The averages were considerably lengtheDed 
by disasters to three of the iron and one of the wooden ships, all of 
which were over three hundred days on the voyage, sixty of these ships ^ 
being wooden and sixty of iron build. By classifying the cargoes in 
the five different categories, made use of by Consul Bussell In his report 
from Liiverpooly we are able to get at an accurate knowledge of the com- 
parative safety of cargoes taken on a long voyage in ships built of the 
two classes of materisS. The consul doses his letter to the State De- 
partment in the following words : 

I hare found some diffioultjr in ascertaining the information. I am eorry to say the 
inclosore in its present shape is not complete, there being probably twenty or thirty 
ships more to be added ; but, on account of tne merchants refusing to farnish the in- 
fonnation, I am obliged to send it as it is. I have no doubt, however, that the infor* 
mation wiU be sufficient to assist the honorable Secretary of the Treasury in deter- 
mining whether or not grain can be carried in wooden ships in the trade between the 
Pacific coast and Europe as safely, speedily, and economically as in vessels built of 
iron. 

TMe of r^oltos perfoffMmoe of 120 grain^Mpt leaving ihe Pcutifio coast for Liverpool, 
3tutlamd. in the yeare 1884-^. 



0«iditl<m of OHgoM. 



Iran. 



Wood. 



OsrgoM laodod in exoallont order .. 
Cs^oee landed in rety good order . 

Oergees landed oeoxid 

Cergee Uchily damaged 

Cargoea oadly damaged 

Total 



20 

28 

8 

8 

1 



60 



FBEEBOABD. 

Various formulas were incorporated in my last annual report for as- 
eertaiuiDg a safe freeboard for use by vessels in different trades. Since 
then the tables recommended by the British load-line committee, ap- 
pointed by Parliament to investigate and report upon the subject, have 
been formally adopted by the British Board of Trade. 

The rules expressed in these tables are stated to have been in sue- 
oessfbl operation for over a year in the British merchant marine, and 
the British Government is now making overtures to the various mari- 
time Governments with a view to their adoption generally. The Board 
of Trade has power under the rules, to detain foreign ships over loading 
it British ports^ but the power has been exercised only so far as Brit- 
Ui ships were concerned, the board deeming it advisable to come to 
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some anderstanding with other Goveniments aq regards the depths to 
which all merchant vessels may be loaded when leaving port, before en- 
forcing the mles as to foreign ships. 

This office has nnder consideration a request by the British Govern- 
ment, for the expression of an opinion by the Government of the United 
States as to the applicability of the rnles and tables to merchant ships 
sailing nnder the United States flag. The question is somewhat com- 
plicated, and will receive careful consideration. 

Heretofore masters of American vessels have fixed their own load-line, 
and in the case of wooden American vessels it seems to have generally 
been a safe one. A rule upon the subject, however, binding upon all 
concerned may, it is thonght, be conducive to the safety of the vessel, 
cargo, and crew, while there would necessarily resnlt a considerable gain 
in the bulk of tonnage required if all over-loading could be prohibited. 



COLLISION. 

In maritime navigation collision means the act of two vessels comings 
into contact with each other, one or both being more or less injured by 
the shock. Collision may be caused either by the fault of one or both 
of the parties, in consequence of carelessness, lack of skill, imprudence, 
or negligence, and is sometimes brought about by the force of the wind 
or current, by the agitation of the sea, &c., causing the anchors to drag:, 
as well as by false maneuvers in navigating ; but it most frequently 
happens in the darkness of the night, or at times when the vessels are 
enveloped in thick fog. 

The *^ dangers of the sea'' are proverbial, but many of the disasters 
that are so frequently recorded might have been averted. Among them, 
those caused by collision appeal in the most eloquent language for the 
attention of all maritime people. According to the British Board of 
Trade returns of collisions between British and foreign vessels in the 
seven years prior to 1884, the cases of total losses were six hundred and 
forty nine, with a loss of seven hundred and sixty-two lives. 

An inquiry held into the causes of these collisions which resulted in 
so much damage to property and loss of life, leads to the following con- 
clusions: 

CAUSES OF COLUSIONSy 1877-^84. 

Neglect or misappTehensioii of steenng or sailing mles 126 

General negligence and want of cantion 102 

BadlookoQt 92 

Cause unknown 85 

Fog and thick weather 58 

Error of judgment 63 

Neglecting to show lights 48 

Inevitable accidents , 29 

Parting cables, dragging anchors, and fonling 27 

Error of pilot 11 

Want of sea room, crowded navigation ^ 9 

Want of seamanship 4 

Anchoring in fonl berth 2 

Missing stays 1 

649 

The disasters to American vessels are nearly in the same ratio; bat 
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itifi believed that many unreported cases of collision occur in which no 
lives are lost, and where the damage is slight, or adjusted without re- 
course to the law. 

The number of disasters at sea from collisions has increased of late 
years, so that it is now conceded to be one of the greatest perils that 
ocean traffic is liable to. It is therefore of great importance to the 
safety of life and properly on the sea to introduce such legislation as 
will tend to lessen this risk, and to enforce rules to determine the 
amount of damage in such cases, and by whom the losses should be sus- 
tained. 

In respect to the first proposition, viz, additional legislation to lessen 
the risk of collision, various enactments and regulations have been pro- 
mulgated from time to time by the governments of maritime countries, 
all recognizing the same general principles ; but much must depend on 
the prudence and watchfulness of the navigators themselves. There 
must be a lookout on board, properly stationed and qualified for the 
work ; and the absence of such a lookout is rightly regarded as evidence 
of negligence. Strict obedience to all rules requiring the exhibition of 
lights and the employment of fog-signals is also demanded; and a ves- 
sel coming into collision with another at night, not having the proper 
lights burning, would be adjudged as at fault. 

It was early understood that the value of any regulations in regard 
to the navigation of vessels and the display of lights and signals used 
at sea would depend upon their acceptance by all commercial nations, 
and those which from experience were found necessary to the safety of 
the commerce of the world hav^been systematized and embodied in the 
Bevised International Begulations for preventing collisions at sea ; a re- 
print of which will be seen on the appendix to this report These inter- 
national regulations have been generally adopted, and are known as 
the ^* rules of the road ^ on the high seas by the following countries : Aus- 
tria!, Hungary, Belgium, Chili, Denmark, France, Germany, Great Brit- 
ian, Greece, Holland, Italy, Norway, Portugal, Russia, Spain, Sweden, 
and United States. 

Although practically adopted by our navigators some years ago, the 
revised international regulations were not legalized by act of Congress 
until March 3, 1880. 

The law approved that day provides that the regulations referred to 
*< shall be followed in the navigation of all public and private vessels 
of the United States upon the high seas and in all coast waters of the 
United States, except such as are otherwise provided for J^ 

The repealing clause, which concludes the act, provides, << That all laws 
and parts of laws inconsistent with the foregoing" Bevised International 
Bnles and Begulations '^ for the navigation of all public and private ves- 
sels of the United States upon the high seas, and in all coast waters 
of the United States, are hereby repealed, except as to the navigation 
of such vessels within the harbors, lakes, and inland waters of the 
United States." 

There has arisen some doubt as to the correct limit or domain of the 
new rules. The phrase " such as are otherwise provided for " in the en- 
acting clause has been (erroneously, I think,) construed to imply that 
the old rules embodied m the Bevised Statutes (section 4233) were still 
in force in certain localities, and the language of the repealing section 
eited above prescribes that the rules of local authorities may have pre- 
cedence in all harbors. lalceSj and inland waters. It is suggested that a 
dearer definition of tne intent of the law might be given by simply re- 
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pealing section 4233, and embracing all harbors frequented by vessels 
employed in ocean navigation in the scope of the Bevised International 
Begnlations.* 

Of the different circnmstances under which a collision may occur and 
by whom the loss must be borne, a competent judge has said : , 

There are foar possibilities under wliich an accident of this sort may occur : 

In the first place, it may happen without blame being imputable to either party, as 
where the loss is occasioned by a storm or an^ other vis major. In that case, the mis- 
fortnne must be borne by the party on whom it happens to light, the other not being 
responsible to him in any degree. 

Secondly, a misfortune of this kind may arise where both parties are to blame; 
where there has been a want of duo dUigence or of skiU on both aides. In such case 
the rule of law is, that tho loss may be apportioned between them, as having been 
occasioned by the fault of both of them. 

Thirdly, it may happen by the misconduct of the suffering party, and then the rule 
is that the sufferer must bear his own burden. 

Lastly, it may have been tho fault of the ship which ran the other down : and in 
that case the injured party would be entitled to an entire compensation from the 
other. 

But although in cases of collision where both parties are to blame, 
the loss is i u the admiralty court apportioned equally between them, such 
is not the case in the common-law practice of England, where, as a rule, 
no one can maintain an action for a wrong, if he himself contributed to 
the act which occasioned the loss, or if he might have avoided it by the 
use of ordinary care and skill. 

If the plaintift' has been guilty of negligence, which was only re- 
motely connected with the accident and not the direct cause of it, the 
fact will not relieve the defendant from his duty to use ordinary care, 
the want of which was the direct cause of the accident; and if such 
want of care was a cause of the accident, the plaintiff will be entitled to 
damages, although he may have been guilty of negligence in some col- 
lateral matter only remotely connected with the accident. 

In the case of a collision between two ships, the owners of the ship 
injured wrongfully or by carelessness of the navigators of the other 
may either claim their damages in an action against the owners or by 
an action against the ship in fault. In such cases courts of admiralty 
issue process, on which the vessel is attached, and then perniit her to 
be returned to the owners upon furnishing security for the decree ^ich 
may be made. 

The British shipping act relieves the shipowner from damages caused 
by the fault or incapacity of a licensed pilot in charge of a ship within 
any district where the employment of such pilot is compulsory, and 
where the collision is sjlely occasioned by the said pilot. On the same 
principle the ship is not liable for damage caused by the fault of har- 
bor-masters when bound to obey their directions, but the burden of the 
proof in such cases rests with the owner to show that the damage was 
occasioned by fault of the pilot or harbor-master. 

If a collkion is entirely accidental and not the fault of either vessel, 
or if it be caused by the fault of the other ship, the loss is then consid- 
ered to be a peril of the sea, and underwriters will be held liable to 
make it good. 

The general principles of the French law respecting collisions, which 
are set forth in the Code de Commerce, are, though somewhat different 
in their application, nearly the same as the English. 

*See letter of Judge Addison Brown, with reply, in Appendix. 
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FRENCH LAW AND CUSTOM. 

The law distin^ishes three classes of collisions (see Code de Com- 
merce, Article 407) : 

(1) Accidental collision. 

(2) Faulty collision. 

(3) Doubtful collision. 

All collisions are presumed to be of the first class (accidental) ontil 
proved to the contrary. In this class each vessel bears its own loss, 
and the cargo also bears its loss. 

In class 2 (faulty) the faulty vessel has to bear the loss of all parties. 
These looses include (1) the vessel run down, (2) the vessel's freight, (3) 
the vessel's expenses and those of her crew, (4) the vessel's cargo, (5) 
the court expenses; the value of the several losses to be decided by ex- 

In class 3 (doubtful) the loss of the vessels is equally divided between 
them as well as the court expenses, &c. The cargo bears its own loss. 

Questions of collisions that occur within the territorial waters of a 
country generally come under the jurisdiction of the courts where the 
accident happens; but in cases that take place outside of the 3-mile 
limit between vessels of different nationalities the authorities differ. 

In case of two foreign ships coming in collision in the Channel, and 
subsequently bearing up for the Downs where they anchored, the wrong- 
doing ship was stopped by the British authorities until satistaction was 
made. 

Causes of collision are communis juris^ and hence a court of admiralty 
has jurisdiction to entertain a suit between two foreign ships where the 
collision happened in the territorial waters of the sovereign under whose 
commission it sits. In these causes of collision, says Flanders's Mari- 
time Law, "between foreign vessels the judgment of the forum rei sites 
(the place where the thing is situated), where the proceeding is in rem 
is ot universal obligation aod absolutely conclusive. The same principle 
applies to movable property as to immovable. Whatever the court 
having jurisdiction of the subject-matter determines will be held valid 
in every other country where the same question comes in judgment be- 
fore any other foreign tribunal." Where a collision occurs in a foreign 
harbor and is referred home for decision, the rights and responsibilities 
of the parties must be determined by the foreign law, and if doubts ex- 
ist the construction of the foreign courts will 1^ adopted. 

A cause of collision and damage is a suit in rem in the admiralty, and 
is commenced in the United States by the filing of a libel and the ar- 
rest of the ship to the fault of which the damage is imputed. In the 
Euglish admiralty the suit is brought by the arrest of the vessel and 
the filing of a petition. In England the judge is usually assisted at the 
bearing of the cause by two elder brethren of the Trinity House, or 
other experienced ship-masters, whose opinions upon all questions ot 
professional skill involved in the issue are generally adopted by the 
court. 

In the American courts the judge usually decides without the advice 
of experienced seamen, but their evidence as experts is sometimes re- 
ceived in reference to questions of professional skill or nautical usage. 
Such evidence. is not, however, to be admitted to establish a usage in 
direct violation of those general rules of navigation which have been 
sanctioned and established by repeated decisions. 

The limited liability under the American law in cases of collision is 
the value of a vessel and amount of freight then pending. In English 
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law it has been fixed at £S sterling per ton, register, and at £15 ster- 
ling per ton in case of sacrifice of life as well as of property. 

A proposition has been made by Capt. Albert Riondel, a retired oiBcer 
of the French navy and officer of the Legion of Honor, to adopt an inter- 
national rule establishing mixed tribunals to take cognizance of cases 
of collision which occur between vessels of dififerent nationalities on the 
high seas. His plan, which is set forth and maintained in two pam- 
phlets, entitled "Collision du Saint Germain et du Woodburn — sea 
cons^qnenceA," published by him in 1884, and the ^^ B6forme de la Loi 
Intemation ale du 4 Novembre, 1879 ; sur les collisions en mer et creation 
de tribunaux maritimes intern a tionaux,'' published during the present 
year, is embodied in the following article proposed to be incorporated 
in the Bevised International Regulations for preventing collisions at 
sea: 

The competent tribonal for maritime litigation between ships of different nations 
shall be composed of: (1) One judge belonging to each of the nations concerned ; (2) two 
or three foreign Judges (according to whether the number of Judges of the nations oon- 
oemed shall be odd or even) belonging to other nations having adhered to the inter- 
national law. 

The members of this tribunal shall form an odd nnmber. 

The nations to whom recourse shall be had for the nomination of foreign Judges 
shall be designated by drawing lots. The drawing shall take place in the presence of 
the interebted parties. 

It may be said with regard to the proposition of Captain Biondel, 
which he is urging with considerable energy before the French and other 
€K>vernments, that it would have the effect of settling all questions of 
jurisdiction in causes of collision, and do away with a prevailing fear 
among shipmasters that injustice might be done in case of putting in to 
the jnost convenient port. The establishment of such tribunals would 
undoubtedly save expense and lead to greater harmony in the interpre- 
tation given to the laws on collision by different nations. 

The project has been well received by the Chamber of Commerce at 
Paris and other commercial bodies at the seaports of Prance, but the 
Government of that country has not taken the initiative in a movement, 
the execution of which appears to require the approval and co-opera- 
tion of so many of the leading maritime States. 

Notwithstanding the high reputation for impartiality borne by the 
courts of France, their rules of procedure are exclusive, and I may state 
in this connection, for the benefit, of parties interested, that the French 
law in regard to actions brought before French tribunals for the recov- 
ery of damages resulting from collisions between foreign and national 
vessels on the high seas is especially stringent. According to judg- 
ments rendered several years ago by the "cour de cassation'' on appeal 
from those given by inferior tribunals, any action for damages in re- 
spect of collision brought before a French court against a French ship 
is null and void unless certain conditions of the French code have been 
complied with. 

(1) The captain of the vessel bringing the action must, within twenty- 
four hours after arrival at the first port reached after the collision, 
make his protest and notify either the captain of the French ship or to 
the acknowledged representative of the owners thereof, and failing 
there, report his presence to the French consular officer or agent. 

(2) Within one month of the date of such notice an action must be 
brought in a French court It is useless for the foreign captain to plead 
that he was misled, either through the formalities of his own law or 
of those of the nation within whose waters the collision may have oot 
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curred. The moment the case is brought before a French tribanal, it 
is by French law alone that every point will begoverned. 

The following case of collision of the steamships Ella Warley and 
North Star, as reviewed by Justice Bradley, of the Supreme Court, em- 
bodies much of the American law on the subject, with frequent refer- 
ence to decisions in leading foreign cases : 

Coni8ion.—Sapreni6 Court of the United States, Koft. 84 and 35. October tenn, 1882. William H. Bey- 
Dolda, Winiam K. Taylor and Francis W. Rovuolds, composing the firm of Beynolds &, Co. ; Jabes 
C. Knight, CymsTaft, Edward P. Toft; Beqiamin B. Knight and Bobert Knight, trading asB. B. 
and R. Knight ; and A. and W. Spragne, appellants, vt. William 11. Vanderbilt, Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
WiUiam K. Vanderbilt, and SamnelBarton, executors of Cornelius Vanderbilt, deceased, olaimaota 
of the steamship North Star, her engine. &c. No. 84. 

Wflliam H. Vanderbilt Cornelius Vanderbilt, William K. Vanderbilt, and Samuel Barton, exeoutora 
of Cornelius Vanderbilt. deceased, claimants of the steamship North Star, her engine, 4kc., appel- 
lants, V8. William H. Beyudds, William N. Taylor and Francis W. Boynolds. composing the firm of 
Beynolds & Co. ; Jabez 0. Kndght, Cyrus Taft, Bdward P. Taft; BeiOamin B. Knight and Bobert 
Knight, as B. B. ^Et B. Knight : and A. and W. Spragne. No. 85. 

Appeals from the circuit court of the IJnited States for the southern district of New York. 

(1) In cases of collision of vessels, where both parties are in fault, the maritime role 
is to divide the entire damage eqnallv between them, and to make a decree for half 
the difference between their respective losses in favor of the one that anffered most, 
so as to equalize the burden. 

(2) The obligation to pay the said difference is the legal liability growing oat of 
the transaction. 

(3) The practice which obtained in England of decreeing to each party half his 
damage against the other party, thus necessitating two decrees, is only an indirect 
Tvay of getting at the true result gro^ ing out of the technical formalities of the plead- 
ings and the supposed incongruity of giving affirmative relief to a respondent. 

(4) Semble, there is no good reason why the respondent in such cases should not 
have the benefit of a set-off or recoupment of his damage, at least to the extent of 
the damage done to the libellants, provided that in his answer he pleads such set- 
off or recoupment. 

(5) At all events, if both parties file libels, the courts of the United States have the 
power to consolidate the actions, and prescribe one proceeding and prononnce one 
decree, which decree will be for one-half of the difference of damage suffered hf the 
two vessels, as before stated. 

(3) The statute of limited liability is not to be applied in such a case until the 
balance of damage has been struck, and then the party against whom the decree 
passes may have the benefit of the statute (if he is otherwise entitled to it^, in respect 
of the balance which he is decreed to pay. The decision to the contrary in Chapman 
r. Netherlands Co.,L. R. 4 Prob. Div., 157, examined and disapproved. 

(7) A collision occurred at sea, in the night, between the steamers W. and N., pur- 
suing nearly opposite courses, and both were held in fault. The W. was sunk and 
the N. much damaged. Cross-actions were brought and heard together, and one decree 
was made, being in favor of the owners of the W. for one-half the difference of damage 
sustained by the two vessels, that of the W. being the greatest. This decree waa 
affirmed. 

(8) From the above decree both parties appealed, and now the owners of the W. 
claimed, under the limited liability act, entire exoneration from liability, and a decree 
for half of their damage without deducting the damage of the N., which claim was 
disallowed, because the law of limited liability can only be applied to the balance 
decreed to be paid, and that was not against the owners of the W., but in their favor. 

(9) Query : Whether, if there was any ground for such a claim, it could be set up 
without any allegations or prayer for that purpose in the pleadings? 

Mr. Justice Bradley delivered the opinion of the court. 

This case arose out of a collision off the Jersey shore, south of SandyHook, on the 
evening of the 9th of February, 1883, between two steamships, the Ella Warley, bound 
from New York to New Orleans, and the North Star, bound from Key West to New 
York. The former was struck about amidships, and was sunk and lost, and the 
North Star waa considerably damaged. The owners of the Ella Warley libeled the 
North Star, and the owners of the latter filed a cross-libel in personam against the 
owners of the Ella Warley. The snit-s were tried together, and the district court 
held the Ella Warley alone in fault, and rendered a decree accordingly. The circuit 
court held both vessels in fault, and rendered a decree in favor of the owners of the 
North Star for so much of their damage as exceeded one-half of the aggregate dam- 
age sustained by both vessels. This was the proper decree to make if the conclusion 
reached, as to both vessels being in fault, was correct, unless the question arising on 
the limited liability act hereafter discussed, required a different decree. Each vessel 
being liable for half the damage done to both, if one suffered more than the other* 
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the difiference ahoold be equally divided, and the one which soffered least ahoold be 
decreed to pay one-half of each difference to the one which soflbred most, so as to 
equalise the borden. 

Since both of the courts below held the Ella Warley to be in fault, we would not 
disturb this decision without preponderating evidence to the contrary ; and such evi- 
dence we do not find. On the contrary, we think that the whole evidence taken to- 
gether sustains the conclusion reacbed. The vessels were approaching each other in 
contrary directions, nearly head on, one goinff down the coast, the other coming up, 
and saw each other's masthead lights when 8 or 10 miles apart. The Ella Warley, 
instead of porting her helm according to the rule, starboarded it in order to pass out- 
side. This was evidently the first cause of the disaster ; for as the North Star obeyed 
the rule, it brought the vessels directly together. It is also obvious that the persons 
in charge of the EUa Warley did not keep ^ sufficie>nt lookout ; for they allege that 
they only saw the green light of the North Star until the instant before the collision ; 
whilst it is demonstrable, both from the diagram produced on the part of the Ella 
Warley, and from the courses which the two vessels must have pursued, that after 
they were near enough to discern their respective side lights, the red light of the North 
Star was exposed to the view of the Ella Warley during the entire approach, and must 
have been seen by her men if they had exercised the least diligence. One of the 
grounds of complaint against the North Star is, that her lights were not properly 
screened, and could be seen across her bow. This only makes it the more certain that 
Arom the relative -position of the vessels, her ren light must have been visible. It is 
impossible that it was hidden from view up to the time iumiediately preceding the 
couision. 

As to the question whether the North Star was also in fibult, we agree with the cir- 
cuit court that she was. The rules of navigation in force at the time reaulred that 
the side lights of steamers navigating the sea, bays, &o,, should be fitted with In- 
board screens of at least 6 feet in length (clear of the lantern) to prevent them fh>m 
being seen across the bow ; and to be placed in a fore and aft line with the inner 
edge of the side lights, and in contact therewith. (1 Parsons^ Maritime Law, 679, 
ed. 1869.) In flat defiance of this rule the screens of the North Star did not project 2 
inches forward of the bull's eye of the lights, so that the lights could be seen two or 
three }>oints across the bow. This was undoubtedly one reason why the green light 
of the North Star caught the eye of the mate and others on board of the Elia Waney 
BO nuidily as it did, and. indeed, ^oes to some extent, to mitigate theiv negligence in 
not'disceming the red light. Tbis was clearly a fault on the part of the North Star, 
and one that j[>robably contributed to the accident. We think, therefore, that both 
parties were an fault. 

The counsel for the owners of the Ella Warley now, for the first time, raise a ques- 
tion npon the statute limiting the liability of ship-owners. They contend that as the 
EUa Warley was a total loss, the owners are not liable to the owners of the North 
Star at all. not even to have the balance of damage struck between the two vessels ; 
but that tne half of their damage must be paid in full, without any deduction for the 
half of the damage sustained by the North Star. This jiroposition is so startling that 
the reasoning employed to support it should be scrutinized with some care before 
yielding to its force. 

The rule of admiralty in collision cases, as we understand it. is that, where both 
vessels are in foult, they must bear the damage in equal parts, the one suffering least 
being decreed to pay to the other the amount necessary to make them equal, which 
amount of course, is one-half of the difference between the respective losses sustained. 
When this resulting liability of one party to the other has oeen ascertained, then, 
and not before, would seem to be the profier time to apply the rule of limited respon- 
sibility, if the partnr decreed to pay is entitled to it. It will enable him to avoid pay- 
ment pro tanto of the balance found against him. In this case the duty of parent 
fell upon the North Star, the owners of which have not set up any claim to a limit of 
responsibility. This, as it seems to us, ends the matter. There is no room for the 
operation of the rule. 

The contrary rule is based on the idea that, theoretically (supposing both vessels 
in fftult), the owners of the one are liable to the owners of the other for one-half of the 
damage sustained by the latter, and vice veraaj that the owners of the latter are lia- 
ble to those of the former for one-half of the damage sustained by her. This, it seems 
to us, is not a true account of the l^al relations of the parties. It is never so ex- 
pressed in the books on maritime law. On the contrary, the almost invariable mode 
of statement is, that the Joint damage is equally divided between the parties : or (as 
in some authorities) it is spoken of as a case of averag^. Thus, Lord Stowell says, 
" A misfortune of this kind may arise where both parties are to blame, where there 
has been want of due diligence or of skill on both sides ; in such a case the rule of 
law is, that the loss must be apportioned between them, as having been occasioned 
by the fault of both of them." (The Woodrop Sims, 2 Dods., 83.) 

This statement of the law was adopted in the text of Abbott on Shipping (P. HI, 
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c. 1, aec. 2). It is also adopted by Mr. Bell in his Commentaries on the Laws of 
Scotland (voL 1, 580, 581), who remarks: **Bj the maritime law this is a ease of 
average loss or contribution, in which both ships are to be taken into the reckoning 
so as to divide the loss." It is also adopted in the later text- writers. (See MacLach- 
lan on Merchant Shipping, 274.) 

In Hopkins on ATerage, page 189, it is stated thus: 

'* If, as the resolt of the cross-actions in admiralty, both vessels be found in fiEtnlt, 
the rule of the oonrt is to add the damages, losses, and costs of the two ships together 
and to divide the joint sum in moieties and decree each vessel to bear an eqnal por- 
tion." 

If we go back to the text of the law in the Rules of Oleron, followed in the laws of 
Wisbory and other laws, we find it expressed in substantially the same manner. The 
case is supposed of a ship coming into port negligently managed and striking a vessel 
at anchor in an improper position, so tnat both are in fault and both are damaged. 
The rule says: ''The damage ought to be appraised and divided half and half be- 
tween the two ships, and the wines that are in the two ships ought to divide the 
damage between the merchants." (1 Pardessus, Collection de Lois Maritime, 834; 
Cleirae, Us et Contnme de la Mer, 5o; Sea Laws, 141 ; 1 Peter's Admiralty Decisions, 

App. xxm.) 

In Jacobsen's Law of the Sea it is said : 

<*If the damage is done reciprocally, such damage is apportioned in common be- 
tween the parties." 

The French ordinance of 1681 expresses the rule in exactly the same way : *' The 
damage shall be paid equally by the ships which have cauued it and suffered it." 
( Valin, 1, ///., Hk vH, aH. 10.) 

On this Valin remarks : 

'*\^enever damaee by collinon is adjudged common average between the two 
ships, the decree is that the costs of suit and the appraisement of the damage shall be 
equally borne in common, to effect which they are made into one mass, with a calcu- 
lation of the average. 

Emerigon, who had great experience as an admiralty lawyer and judge, says upon 
the same article : 

« The damages sustained by both ships are appraised and made into one mass, which 
is equally divided. (Assurancm, o. 12, aeo, 14, f 3.) 

Boulav Paty, commenting on the Code de Commerce, art. 407, which relates to the 
same subject, says : 

'* We conclude, then, that, after due regard is had to the character of the damaged 
parts of each ship, the in)nry and damage which they have sustained, and the ap- 
praisal thereof, being adoed together in a single mass, must be divided so as to be 
equally borne by ea& of the shm which have been struck ." ( Droit Commercial, Vol, 
/r,497.) 

In this eonntiv the same mode of expressing the law has always prevailed. The 
first case in which the question came before the court was that of The Catherine v$. 
Dickin$&n and aU., 17 How,, 170. in which both vessels were adjudged to have been 
in fault, and the court, by Justice Nelson, adopted the admiralty rule as it had been 
administered in the district and oironit conrts. Justice Nelson said : 

*^ The question, we believe, has never until now come distinctly before this court for 
decisi<m. The rule that prevails in the district and circuit courts, we understand, has 
been to divide the loss" ; and he cites the case of the Rival, decided by J udge Sprague 
{8prague?$ Deoieione, 160), and the leading English decisions on the subject. Sumc- 
quent decisions have invariably used the same language. (21 ffow,, 184 : 9 Wall,, 
513: 11 Wall., 164; 8. C, 18 Wall., 51,56; 92 U. 8,, 605; 93 U.8,, 313; 3 Kent, 231.) 

These authonties conclusively show that, according to the general maritime law, in 
cases of collision occurring by the fault of both parties, the entire damage to both 
ships is added together in one common mass and equally divided between them, and 
thereupon arises a liability of one party to pay to the other such sum as is necessary 
to equalize the burden. This is the rule of mutual liability between the parties. 

But when claims are prosecuted judicially, the courts regard the pleadings, and the 
English courts are very strict in holding the parties to their allegations, and in refus- 
ing relief unless it is sought in a direct mode. If only one party sues, and the other 
merely defends the suit, and upon the proof it appears that both parties are in fiAult, 
the court declares this iact in the decree, and decrees to the Hbellant one-half of the 
damage sustained by him ; the damage sustained by the respondent not being regarded 
as the subject of investigation determinable in that suit. This tech n ical result of the 
form of proceeding and pleadings, in which the respondent suffers himself to be placed 
io a position of disadvantage, has led to the erroneous notion that each party is en- 
titled by the law to be paioone-half of his damage by the other party, and that each 
claim is independent of the other. But where both parties file libels, as they are enti- 
tled to do, although to conform to the pleadings a decree may be rendered in each 
suit in flavor of the libeUant for one-halz of his damage, even the English conrts will 
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sot allow two ezeontions, but will giant a monition in fkyor of that party who hat « 
tained most damage for the balanoe neoessary to make the diyidon of damages eqnaL 
This in an awkwara way of arriviDg at the lesalt contemplated by the law. It may 
have ite conveniences in some cases, as where the innocent owners of carco are the 
llbellants, for they are ^ot responsible for any part of the loss. Bnt as between the 
shipowners themselves, it involves an apparatus of two distinct salts to get at one re- 
salty when one snit or two salts consolidated together woald be in every respect more 
oonvenient. The difflcnlty is obviated in En^and to a certain extent, wnere each 
party has broaght suit by directing, with the assent of the parties, that the proceed- 
ings shall be condacted together so as to save the expense of a doable investigation. 

To show the difflcalties under which the English admiraltv xourts have labored in 
seeking to do complete Justice, one or two cases may be referred to. In the case of 
the Senng^Hitam, reported in 2 W. Robinson, 606, and 3 W. Robinson. 38, a collision 
had ocouned between that ship and the Danish ship Harriet, by whicn the latter 
was sank with a loss of ship and cargo. A libel was filed by the owners of the 
Harriet and carso affainst the Seringapatam, and an appearance was entered. A 
cross-libel was auo med, but as the owners of the Harriet resided abroad no process 
could be served, and no appearance was entered, and the suit was discontinued. A 
decree was made in the original suit declariuflr that both parties were in fault, and 
that the damage should be equally borne by them, and condemning the respondents 
to pay a moiety of the damages suffered by the Hiuriet and her cargo. After an ap- 
peal and aflirmance of the decree, motion was made in behalf of the owners of the 
Beringapatam, praying that the court in estimating the compensation due to the 
owners of the Harriet, would direct the registrar to ascertain and deduct therefrom 
a moiety of the damages sustained by the Seringapatam. But it was objected that 
the owners of the latter were only defendants ana no prayer for compensation was 
made in their behalf and none could be allowed. 

Dr. Lushington says : 

" If the two actions had been going on according to the ordinary usage and practice 
in these cases, the sentence of the court would have attached to both vessels, and the 
court would have decreed a Joint reference to ascertain the amount of the total 
damage, and would have directed the said damage, with the costs, to be equally di- 
vided between the respective owners. The croes-action« however, having been 
abandoned, the court made its decree for a moiety of the damage done to the Harriet, 
and this decree has been affirmed by the privy council.^ Then, after showing that the 
appeal and affirmance would not stand in the way of doing Justice, he ad& : '' I do 
not exactly see how I can deal with the second snit which nas been abandoned, as an 
existing suit, and say to the owners of the Seringapatam, you shall have the benefit 
of a decree, which, in point of fact, hasnever been pronounced in tfaeirfavor. The diffi- 
culty, it is true, is created by the peculiar circumstances of the case itself, and if I could 
have foreseen the result of the proceedings before the Trinity masters, I would cer- 
tainly have made some arrangements at the time to meet the circumstances of the 
case ; for I never will be induced, unless compelled by law, tofhrther the commission 
of an ii^Jnstice toward either party upon a mere matter of form. Taking all the cir- 
cumstances of the case into my consideration, the course I shall adopt is this : I shall 
not depart ftom my original decree, but shall confine the reference to the amount of 
the compensation to wmeh the owners of the Harriet are entitled. At the same time 
I shall not permit the full amount of that compensation to be paid to them unless 
they submit to the deduction of a moiety of the damages sustained by the owners of 
the Seringapatam." 

In the case of the Calypso (Swabeif, 28) a collision had occurred with the Equiva- 
lent. The owners of the Calypso brought snit, and the decree was that both parties 
were in fault, and pronounced for half the Calypso's damage. Then the owners of the 
Equivalent sued, and the owners of the Calypso presented a petition that the snit 
should be dismissed, because of the former abjudication. Dr. Lushington declined to 
dismiss, but without deciding whether the matter might not be set up as a defense, 
and intimated that it was not commendable to wait the result of one action before 
bringing a cross-action, and he refhsed costs. He said : 

** The nsaal practice is that when one vessel has been proceeded against in a caose 
of collisiou, and the owners of the other think they have any chance of obtaining a 
decree in their favor to enter a cross-action, and it is generally agreed between the 

Fractitioners that the decision in the one case shall govern the decision in the other, 
am not aware that it is in the power of the court, if the proctors were not consent- 
ing to such an agreement, to say that both actions should be governed by one as a 
matter of right." 

These cases serve to show how, by reason of the teehnicalities of procedure and the 

clumsiness of the process used for attaining the corr«)ct result, the original maritime 

rule, though in itself simple and easy of application* became involved and obscured; 

Thus, where the merchant shipping act declared that if certain rules of navigation 

were infringed, the owner should not recover for any dama^ge unstained in a coUision, 
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it WM held that he shodd not have the benefit of average (Th0 Aurora^ Lush,, Adm,, 
d27) ; and where the same act exempted the owner from responsibility for the acts of a 
compalsory pilot, it Was held that he should not be subject to average, though en- 
titled to recover half of his own loss from the other vessel in fanlt (The Montreal, 17 
Jurist^ 538 ; 8. C, 24 ; Eng, L. mnd E. Bep,, 580). These decisions were contrary to the 
maritime rule, though perhaps in the former case, the words of the statnte required 
the construction given to it. {See Parsons, Skipping and Adm., 596 ; 2 do,, 115-117.) 

A like departure from the maritime rule, we think, was made in the late case of 
Chapman and als, vs. The Netherlands Steam Navigation Company (L. R. 4 Prob. 
Div.. 157), which is much relied on by the cdunsel of the Ella Warley. In that case 
a collision occurred between the Savemake, owned by Chapman &. Co., and the 
Vesuvius, owned by the Netherlands Company, by which the Vesuvius was sunk with 
a total loss of ship and cargo, valued at £28,000, and the Savornake was damaged 
£4,000. The owners of the Vesuvius brought suit, and the owners of the Savemake 
put in a counter claim, the substitute created by the Judicature act for the old cross- 
action. 

Both parties being declared in fault, a reference was made to the registrar to as- 
certain the damages of the various parties. At thi« point the owners of the Saver- 
nake filed a bill in equity to obtain the benefit of limited liability, proffering £5,064 
as the value of their ship, at £8 per ton, and obtained a decree for paying into court 
that fund, with interest. The question then arose as to the disposition of this fund, 
and for what amount each party in interest should be permitted to prove for divi- 
dend. Sir George Jessel, muster of the rolls, decided that the owners of the cargo 
of the Vesuvius, and her master and crew, were entitled to prove for half of their 
loss. As to the owners of the sliin, his decision was that the proper amount to be 
proved was the half of her value less the half of the loss sustained l>y the Savemake, 
according to the maritime rule as before explained. The owners of the Savemake 
appealed, and contended that their claim for a moiety of damage sustained by them 
(which was £2,000) should stand good against the owners of the Vesuvius abso- 
lutely, and should not be deducted from the moiety of loss sustained by the Vesu- 
vius, but that the owners of the latter should prove against the fund for their en- 
tire moiety of loss without deduction. This would have the effect of enabling them 
to set off the £2,000 against any dividend which miffht be awarded to the owners 
of the Vesuvius, and would enable them to get back so much of the amount paid 
into court. The master of the rolls had considered this a {treposterous claim and 
contrary to the meaning of the maritime rule. But the majority of the lord iustices, 
Bagallay and Cotton, against the opinion of the Lord Justice Brett reversed the de- 
cision, and decreed in tne manner contended for by the appellants. We have care- 
fully considered the reasons given by the various Judges and are unable to avoid the 
conclusion that the master of the rolls and Lord Justice Brett took the proper view 
of the subject. 

In this country the courts of the United States are not subject to the same disabili- 
ties which embarrass the proceedings of the English courts. By the act of Congress 
of July 22, 1813 {Bev. Stat,, $ 921), it is enacted that *^ where causes of alike nature, or 
relative to the same question, are pending before a court of the United States, the 
court may make such orders and rales concerning proceedings therein as may be con^ 
formable to the usages of courts for avoiding unnecessary costs or delay in the adminis- 
tration of Justice, and may consolidate said causes when it appears reasonable to do so." 
The power of consolidation here given enables the district courts sitting in admiralty to 
provide for oases of the kind under consideration in a manner adapted to the ends of 
fnstice, and the exact rights of the parties. We understand that it is freely exercised 
by them. At all events it clothes them with the necessary authority in cases of col- 
lision, to combine the suits arising thereon into a single proceeding, and where both 
parties are found to be in fault, to make a single decree (as was done in this case) in 
accordance with their rights and obligations as resulting from the law, and even 
where no cross-libel is filed, if the respondents in their answer allege damage sus- 
tained by them in collision, and charge fault against the vessel of libelants, ana pray 
a set-off or recoupment in case they should themselves be held to be in fault, we see 
no good reason why they should not have tbe benefit of average afforded by the law, 
at feast to the extent of the claim of the libelants. This would be more in accord 
with the liberal spirit in which the rules of pleading are administered in this country 
Iban a rigid adherence to the English practice would admit of. In the case of the 
Sapphire (18 Wall,^ 56) Mr. Justice Strong, delivering the opinion of this court, ob- 
served : *' We do not say that across-libol is always necessary in a case of collision, in 
order to enable claimants of an offending vessel to set off or recoup the damages sus- 
taired by such vessels, if both be found m fault. It may however, well bo questioned 
whether it ought not to appear in the answer that there were anch damages.'' As it 
nowhere appeared by the pleadings in that case that the respmidents had sustained 
any damage, it was held that they liad waived any claim for such damage. The sag- 
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cestion of Jnstice Strong, however, as to the Don-neceasity of a crosB-libel is a very 
freqaeDt one. 

Bat waiving farther discassion as to the proper or admissible mode of pleading — 
for the respondents in this case did file a cross-libel — it is safficient to say that the 
forms and modes of proceed] njg in the courts of the United States are not snch as to 
interpose any serioas difficalties in the way of carrying oat the simple rale of the 
maritime law with regard to aTeraging the damages occasioned by the collision where 
both vessels are in fault ; and if they were it would not alter the relative rights of 
the parties as settled by that law. Wjd have referred to the embarrassments caused 
by technical rules of procedure in the English courts for the purpose of accoanting 
for their apparent departure from the maritime rule of liability in some cases. 

In conclusion, it is proper to remark that the British statutes on the subject of lim- 
ited responsibility of ship-owners, as well as those which regulate che forms of pro- 
oeedine, are diflferent from ours. The rule of limitation as administered by us is much 
more liberal to the ship-owners than the English rule We only make them liable, 
when free from personal fault, for the value of their ship after the collision, so that 
if the ship is lost their fnrtner liability is extinguished, whilst in England it is 
maintained to the extent of £8 per ton, and in some cases £15 per ton of their ship's 
measurement. To apply to our law the rule of construction which was given by tne 
lords Justices in the case of Chapman vs. The Netherlands Company, would often re- 
sult, and would in this case result, in positive injustice. It would enable the owners 
of the ERa Warley to obtain full compensation for a moiety of their loss, whilst the 
owners of the North Star would have to sustain both their own entire loss and half 
of that of the owners of the Ella Warley, whilst both vessels were alike to blame for 
the collision. A rule which leads to snch results cannot be a sound one. 

Applying to the present case the maritime rule, as we understand it, it being ascer- 
tained that both parties were in fan^i the damage done to both vessels should have 
been added together in one mass or sum and equally divided, and a decree should have 
been pronounced in favor of the owners of the Ella Warley (which suffered most) 
against those of the North Star(which suffered least) for half the difference between the 
amounts of their respective losses, for the Ella Warley by her loss discharged her por- 
tion of the common burden, and so much more as the amount that would thus be 
decreed in her favor. Her delivery to the waves was tantamount to her surrender into 
conrt in case she had survived. It extin^isbed the personal liability of her owners 
by the mere operation of the maritime rale itself. As there was no decree asainst her 
owners for the payment of money, there was no room for the application in their favor 
of the statute of limited liability. The owners of the North Star do not claim the 
benefit of the law, and probably could not, because the fault of that ship lay in her 
original construction, and was attributable to the owners themselves. So that, in 
fact, the question of limited liability had no application to the case. At the same 
time it is proper to say that it is at least questionable whether the benefit of the 
statute can be accorded to any ship-owner, or owners, in the absence of any claim 
therefor in the pleadings. Snch claim must always be based on the collateral fact 
that the loss or damage was '* occasioned or incurred without the privity or knowl- 
edge of such owner or owners'' (Rev. Stat., sec. 4283), and it would seem that an 
al&gation of that fact should somewhere appear in the pleadings. As no snch alle- 
gation is made, and no claim of the kind is set up by the owners of the Ella Warley, 
it would be exercising a greater latitude of indulgence to allow it to be set up now 
than has ever been asked of this conrt before. Nevertheless, as the time within 
which a party may be allowed to institute supplemental proceedings for obtaining 
the benefit of the law, has never been precisely defined, we have deemed it best to de- 
cide the case upon the rights of the parties on the merits, in order to save further 
litigation and expense. Since, therefore, the decree of the circuit court was made 
in precise conformity with the views which we have expressed, it must be affirmed 
witn interest from its date: and inasmuch as both parties have apoealed from said 
decree upon grounds which have not been sustained, each party should pay their 
own costs on this appeal ; and the cause must be remitted to the circuit oourt for 
such farther proceedings as may be in accordance with law. 

In former times, when only sailing ships navigated the ocean, not- 
withstanding the aifficnlties attending their evolutions, collisions on the 
high seas were comparatively rare, and when they did occur the con- 
sequences were mostly limited to damages more or less serious to one 
or both vessels. It was extremely rare that a vessel was sunk or any 
lives lost. But since the advent of steam as a propelling force a change 
has gradually been going on. Now, haidly a night passes without the 
occurrence of one or more of these accidents, which frequently entail the 
most serious consequences, often one, and sometimes both, of the collid- 
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iDg ships going to the bottom with more or less of the passengers or 
crew. The canse of the gradual increase in the list of losses by collisions 
is not thought to be due to increasing inefficiency or carelessness of the 
navigators, but is generally attributed to the gradual increase of vessels 
propelled by steam, which, running at full speed in thick and foggy 
weather, greatly multiply the chances of contact. The usual speed of 
an ordinary steamer is ten to twelve knots, while the speed of the fast 
mail steamers is fifteen to eighteen and even twenty knots. It has been 
remark^ that this is the velocity of a railway train in motion, and we 
all know that the funnel of an advancing locomotive is scarcely in sight 
before the train rushes past. 

It has been suggested, as a wise precaution in narrow waters, where 
practicable, as in the Channel, Mediterranean. &c., to adopt, as far as 
possible, laws, by following which, steamers going up would avoid the 
track of those going in the opposite direction, and so lessen the chances 
of accident. 

Moreover, the revolution that has been going on from wood to iron 
vessels has operated against the chances of saving life and property after 
a collision. The comparatively thin sides of an iron vessel are broken 
with the smallest shock ; the water rushes freely into the aperture, and 
even when fitted with collision bulkheads, or partitions, it is frequently 
with the utmost difficulty that, under the most favorable conditions, the 
vessel can be kept afloat long enough for the people on board to escape 
by means of the boats. Again the proportion of increase in steamers is 
much greater in narrow waters than upon the open ocean, in the straits 
and channels which ships have to pass through in going out of port, or 
where they come together at the end of the voyage. In these confined 
passages, where fishermen and coasters congregate and steamers are 
running in every direction, the danger of collision has proportionately 
doubled. f 

But notwithstanding the increase of thedanger there has been scarcely 
any increase of precautions against it. 

GThe alarming frequency of disasters from accidents of this kind have, 
however, been the occasion of many suggestions ibr their prevention. 
Nearly all cases of collisions take place in the night time, and it is thought 
that inefficient lights, on account of bad oil in many cases, lead to the 
accident without any fault of the captain, for it is one of the pernicious 
customs of dishonest traders to mix poor, cheap oil with the better qual- 
ity, the compound being wholly unfit for use in ships' lamps. 

The poor or faulty colored glass used for ships' lanterns doubtless 
also causes mistakes which often lead to collision. 

Defective vision in the observer is also found to be quite common, 
and doubtless leads to errors in distinguishing the color of lights. The 
green lights used are said in many instances to be so indistinct as not 
to be seen before the vessel's sails are observed. 

Sailing vessels are exempt from any rules of inspection in this respect, 
and, although it would be considered a duty that owners and captains 
would attend to in self-defense, or as a matter demanded in protection 
of lives and property, it is one that is said to be often carelessly per- 
formed and sometimes entirely disregarded. The lack of proper screens 
to tiie side lights, so that they cannot be seen on the opposite side or be- 
yond the proper angle, is a matter also requiring attention, and it is 
recommended that sailing vessels be placed under the same rules of in- 
spection as steamers, and that these rules be more strictly enforced in 
t>oth. 
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Accidents from collision between sailing vessels and steamers are 
sometimes said to be brought about by a sudden change of course on 
the part of the former. It should be borne in mind that according to 
the rule of the road, under all circumstances, vessels under canvas have 
the right of way, and vessels under steam must keep out of their course. * 
Therefore it is the duty of the sailing vessel not to change her course 
on account of an approaching steamer. Captain Kdly, of the steamer 
City of Macon, speaking of the danger of collisions between sailing ships 
and steamers, says a sailing vessel should be kept steadily on her 
course when meeting a steamer that is under headway, and pay no at- 
tention to her whatever, and should be free of responsibility for damage 
if she does so. 

** I believe that ninety-nine out of a hundred collisions between sailing 
vessels and steamers in clear weather are caused by tho sailing vessel 
varying her course to avoid the steamer, whereas, if she had kept 
steadily on her course there would have been no collision. I have had 
many narrow escapes from this cause. 

** In confined waters like the Vineyard Sound, a steamer may meet a 
hundred sailing vessels in going a short distance, and it may be neces- 
sary for the steamer to go very close to one to clear another. ]S"ow, if 
sailing vessels go to varying their courses to avoid a steamer, the chances 
are a hundred to one for a collision. 

<^ Sailing vessels, when meeting steamers in such a direction that their 
side lights ought to be seen, should not show a flaah or torch light, as 
it entirely eclipses their side lights and sails, but they should see that 
their aide lights are burning brightly." 

A careful observance of these precautions, with a good lookout kept 
at all times (for it cannot be denied that in many cases a lookout at 
bis post to give prompt notice of the position, &c., of the approach- 
ing vessel would have caused different action and avoided the collision), 
and it is thought that these serious accidents will at least be dimin- 
ished. 

But ther^ are times when even a good lookout may be unavailing, in 
those dense fogs which occasionally prevail on our coasts, and at Umea 
in all parts of the world. These fogs are usually accompanied by calms, 
when the sailing vessel is motionless, or is fanning with a light breeze 
through the water at a slow rate. But not so witti the steamer. She 
is often propelled with undiminished speed, in defiance of the thirteenth 
article of the I^ vised International Begulations, which says that <^ every 
vessel, whether a sailing ship or a steamship, shall in a fog, mist, or ^ 
falling snow go at a moderate speed." 

Too much care cannot be had by officers of steamers to slow down 
or stop during dense fogs, when the lookout is rendered powerless in 
consequence of the impenetrable darkness that surrounds all. 

The terrible consequences of a collision at sea have been recently 
exemplified on our coast in the case of the British steamer Oregon 
and an unknown vessel supposed to be the American schooner Charles 
H. Morse, both of which vessels sunk, the latter so suddenly as to carry 
all hands to the bottom with her, leaving no one to tell the tale of the 
cause of the accident from her own standpoint. However, as a sailing 
vessel has under all circumstances the right of way, it is to be pre- 
sumed that no blame can be attached to the schooner, more espedally 
since her lights were seen by persons on board the steamer. 

The facts in the case as brought out in the examination of the British 
Board of Trade do not seem to clear up all the doubts attending the 
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affiedr, and it might still be reapsonably inferred that a proper and Tigi- 
lant lookout was not kept on board the Oregon. 

The circnmstanoes under which the collision took place seem to prove 
this. The night was reasonalily dear, and the weather fine, with a light 
breeze from the westward. The Oregon was proceeding on her course 
at a rate of 18 knots towards Bandy Hook, then about 50 miles distant, 
Fire Island light-house, on Long Island, being about half that distance 
to the ncMTthward. 

The schooner (assuming it to have been the Oharles H. Morse) woald 
be steering with the wind aft in an east-northeast direction to carry 
her clear of Montauk Point on her course towards Boston, and was 
probably going through the water at a comparatively slow speed, not 
over four or five knots. To have endangered collision between the 
two vessels approaching each other under such conditions, the green 
light of the schooner would have been observed by the steamer, and 
the red light of the steamer would have been visible on board the 
schooner; but it is quite possible that the people on board the Charles 
H. Morse would, upon the near approach of a large steamer coming for 
them at such a prodigious rate, change the coarse in order to escape 
the threatening destruction, and thus screened her side lights to those 
on board the steamer shortly before the moment of contact. In this 
case the steamer would have struck the schooner aft, or on her quarter, 
and being loaded with a full cargo of coal, the shock must have been 
heavy, suf&cient, indeed, to render both vessels helpless. But the evi- 
dence, which was quite contradictory, appears to indicate that the 
schooner's bowsprit first struck the steamer's side. This is hardly prob- 
able, as the force of the blow under such circumstances would be greatly 
diminished. In fact a sdhooner coming up from abeam at so moderate 
a rate of speed, and striking the side of a steamer moving at right angle 
would ordinarily cause a Aock scarcely more than sufficient to carry 
away her jib-boom and bowsprit, while the steamer's side must be very 
weakly constructed to be disabled by a comparatively small concussion 
of that kind. At the official inquiry into the cause of the wreck Mr. 
Matthews, the chief mate, testified that about fifty seconds before the 
collision he saw a white light and he saw no other; he took it to be tihe 
light of a pilot-boat. It is said in this connection that the sight of 
every cdSoer selected for lookout duty was thoroughly tested by the 
surgeon. Matthews said that had any green light been burning he 
must have seen it. 

The man on the lookout forward says that just before the collision* 
he saw a green light close to, and the schooner before described as a 
three-master, disappeared; the lookout on the other bow also saw this 
green li^t, and the chief officer saw it. One of the men who was get- 
ting up the mails preparatory to delivering them, said he saw a red 
light, and a quartermaster on going forward saw a flare-up light close 
to on thei>ort bow. The same officer afterward saw a white light which 
he thought was half way up the mizzen peak. 

The boatswain, William H. Whittle, who was superintending getting 
up mails, deposed that he saw a red light. 

The fourth officer, McMinnies, testified that the first light he saw was 
a white light, about a point on the port bow, and he saw no other 
lights. He also says he would have seen any side light had there been 
any. 

Julius Bartlet, seaman, who was on the port side looking out, said he 
first saw a flash-light; after that he saw no light, on til a second or tWQ 
8068 NAV 8 
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before the collision, when be saw a green ]igbt near by, abreast of them; 
he only had a glimpse of it, and he saw no red light. 

William Howgate, seaman, lookout on the tartle-back forward on the 
starboard side, testified that he saw the white light, and also a green 
light. 

John Sogers, seaman, on the front of the promenade deck, testified 
that he saw the white light. He saw the jib-boom strike the steamer, 
and as the schooner surged past he saw a red light and said it appeared 
weak, like a light shining through a curtain. 

John Ounningham, quartermaster, who was stationed in the after 
wheel-house, testified that he distinctly saw a three-masted schooner 
under all sail except the bead-sail (which had been carried away) ; that 
he saw a white light which he thought was in the mizzen rigging, but 
no colored lights. 

A seaman named Linsey, who was engaged getting up the mails, 
said that he saw a ^^ flare-up light,'' and later a white light, and he saw 
plainly a three-masted schooner, and after the collision he saw ^^ared 
light like an ordinary side light." 

The Oregon was built with water-tight bulkheads, and considerable 
surprise has been expressed that with smoooth water she should go 
down in a few hours, notwithstanding these safeguards. From testi- 
mony given at the court of inquiry, it appears that the doors in the 
bulkhc^s were open, and the horizontal grooves being choked up with 
coal, it was found impossible to close them. 

The unexpected sinking of one of the alleged finest specimens of mod- 
ern iron steamships constructed to satisfy the requirements of the British 
admiralty, so shortly after the collision, has called forth considerable dis- 
cussion as to the construction of collision bulkheads and reliability of 
separate watertight compartments. 

The London Engineer says upon this subject: 

There is still much room for ingenious improvement in the constmction of iron 
steMners or vessels, so as to render them practically nnsinkable even after collision 
or partial injury to their halls by striking npon banks or rocks, without thereby 
rendering the vessel commercially unfit for its purpose, by exceesiye subdivision or 
expensive construction. As matters now stand, this may appear to be an imp^Dssibil- 
iiy, but the history of invention has always been that it is tne scope of ingenious in- 
ventors to surmount that which appears at first sight to be an impossibility. There 
is much humbug extant in the commercial marine generally as to the protection 
i^orded by the only attempt hitherto made in this way, by the use of transverse bulk- 
heads. Practically there are very few, if any, commercial steamers or vessels divided 
into anything like a sufficient number of water-tight compartments, so as to insure 
buoyancy after collision or partial damage to the huU. The chief exception that can 
be made to these criticisms is with reoard to the present generally adopted oonstmc- 
tion of fore-peak, which is now invariably parted off from the huU or the vessel by 
a bulkhead sufficiently near to the stem of the vessel to prevent foundering^ from an 
accident t4) the bow of the vessel. It most be remembered, however, that it is very 
seldom. If ever, that two vessels collide both stem on. One or other of the vessels 
usually receives the damage somewlKsre in its quarters or sides, resulting in almost 
certain destruction to the vessel. There can be little doubt that a large percentage 
of the unexplained losses of merchant steamers may be put down to coUisions in which 
both vessels founder, and of which, therefore, no account ever reaches us. 

It would be a great gain to the safety of our commercial marine generaUy and to 
the nation at large by the additional security from total loss that would be conferred 
if something like a reasonable method of construction could be adopted, by which 
damage to any part of the hull could be localized to such an area or volume as would 
not dangerously affect the buoyancy of the whole vessel. Of coarse the commercial 
objections to any such system as would first present themselves to the constructor, 
are most serious and obvious. The carco accommodation of a steamer so provided 
would, at first sieht, be thereby hopelessly imtiaired. It must be remembered, ho^n;- 
ever, that the ideas hitherto developed in tLis direction are very limited in their 
nature, and seem to be almost entirely confined to the subdivision of the hull by trans- 
verse bulkheads. Is it not possible that more attention to the poa^bility ef losgi- 
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tadinal, horizonUl, or diagonal snbdivUion mig^ht materially redace the disadvantages 
of sach a system Y Again, might it not be possible for sach sobdivisions to be effected 
to sach a degree after the cargo has been stowed as to leave the largest space avail- 
able for stowaffe and removal of carffo whilst sabdivision mi^ht be effected when in 
transit Y As the oonstraotion of Imlkheads is at present earned oat, mach criticism 
also may be fairlv given npon the absurdity of such bnllgheads being insufficiently 
strong to carry the water pressure for which thev aie designed in case of accident. 
It must be remembered that when called upon to fulfill their purpose of giving buoy- 
ancy to a vessel, they are to all intents and purposes fulfilling tne same function as 
the null, and must, uierefore. represent considerable resisting power. Frequent re- 
ports as to the action of collision bulkheads after dami^e to the stem of the vessel have 
shown that it is usually only with the greatest difficulty and with considerable shor- 
ing that the collision bulkheads can be made to carry the necessary water pressure. 
Tl^ir flat form renders them exceptionally weak in their capabilities of resistance^ 
but we do not know why flat bulkheads should be so universally adopted, as we see 
no serious objection to make them curve convexlv to the axis of the vessel. This 
would render them much stronger than could ever be the case with flat bulkheads for 
carrying pressure on the concave or convex surface. 

The water continaed smooth after the accident, and as several vessels 
happened near the scene, there was no trouble in transshipping the crew 
and passengers of the Oregon, who were by a fortunate combination 
of circumstances all saved. But there seems to have been no effort to 
save the crew of the sunken vessel. Probably, in the confusion of the 
moment and apparent danger of those on board the steamer, there may 
have been some excuse for this seeming neglect But the unfortunate 
crew of the schooner, nine persons in all, were the only victims of the 
casualty. 

The courage of the sailor is universally recognized to be of that gen- 
wous nature that impels him to risk his own life to rescue that of a 
fellow-being. 

So numerous are the instances where seamen have cheerfully ren- 
dered generous assistance in times of ship'wreck and distress, that the 
bravery of sailors has become proverbial. They have been the first to 
man the boats to go through the breakers to the relief of the stranded 
vessel and the last to leave the wreck when there is no longer any 
service to be performed. This is true of all sailors, whether British, 
French, German, Spanish, Italian, or Scandinavian, as well as American, 
and when we hear sometimes of men in command of ships or steamers 
leaving the foundering vessel which they have disabled (too often by 
their own negligence) and her crew to drown, it leads one to* doubt 
whether such persons deserve to be classed as sailors. How is it that 
in many such cases assistance is not proffered, and the wrong-doing 
ship sails away leaving the victims to struggle in the water and perish 
unaided t 

In answering such questions the circumstances of each particular case 
should be considered : but to the creditof the sailors themselves (mean- 
ing the foremast hands) it may be said that they are not in fault. The 
blame in such instances must be with the officers, who, having command 
of the vessel, have authority to give orders. It is true that the man on 
the lookout, or the man at the wheel, may have by neg:lect of duty or 
carelessness contributed to the disaster, but being without authority to 
order the vessel stopped and to stand by the wreck, they would cer- 
tainly be free from any charge of inhumanity after the accident occurred. 

That charge could only rest on the master and officers, though in 
some cases it has been said that it should be shared by the owner, who, 
it has been suggested, engages a master to make a short voyage and 
gives him to understand that he must under no circumstances heave to. 

It has also been suggested that some captuns are prompted to make 
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off under snoh cironmstances in order to «V€Ad being reeognlBed, and 
BO escape a lawsnit for dami^i^. 

The Bnglish law is sufficiently distinct on this subject. The merchant 
shipping act of 1862 requires that in cases of coUisicHi the officer in 
charge of the deck of each vessel shall give to the other vessel the name 
of his own ship, with certain other particalai^,and that they assist each 
other in case of need. 

The following are the sections relating to these matters: 

Sec. 9. In every oaee of collision between two vesseU it shall be the dnty of the 
master of each vessel to give to the master of the other vessel the name of his own 
vessel and of her port of registry, or of the port or place to which she belongs, and 
also the names of the ports or places from which and to which she is bouDcT Any 
fiftf lure to give such information, except under circumstances which render it impos- 
sible or mmecessarv to do so (proof of which shall lie on the master failing to give 
it), shall involve the same consequences as failure to render assistance to the other 
vessel, or to the master, crew, or passengers thereof. 

In this section the term " vessel '' includes any vessel used in navigation, however 
propelled. 

The consequences of not standing by in cases of collision are as fol- 
lows: 

Sbg. 37. All owners and masters of ships shall be bound to take notice of all such 
regulations as aforesaid, and ehali, so long as the same continue in fbrce, be bound to 
obey them, and to carry and exhioit no other lights and to use no other fi>g-8ignals, 
than such as are required by the said regulations ; and in case of willful defaolt, tire 
master, or the owner of the ship, if it appear that he was in such fault, shall, for each 
occasion upon which such regulations are infiringed, be deemed to be guilty of a uiis- 
demeanor. 

Sbc. 38. In case any damage to person or property arises firom the non-observaoce 
by any ship of any regulation made by or in pursuance of this act, such damage shall 
be deemed to have been occasioned by the wUlfnl default of the person in charge of 
the deck of such ship at the time, unless it is diown to the satisfaction of the court 
that the circumstances of the case lAade a depaitnre ttom the rM^lation necessary. 

Sec. 99, If in any case of collision it appears to the court berore which the ease is 
tried, that such collision was occasioned by the non-observance of any regulation 
made by, or in pursuance o£ this act, the ship by which such regulation has been in- 
fringed shaU be deemed to be in fault, unless it is .shown to the satisfaction of the 
court that the circumstances of the case made a departure firom the regulation neces- 
sary. 

STBEBINa OF STBAMEBS IN BANOEB OP OOLLIDING. 

The ^f Dangers of the Modern Bule of the Boad " is the title of a late 
work by Captain Ckdomb of the British navy, in which he shows by va- 
rious diagrams the maneuvering power of steam vessels as affeeting 
collisions. This work treats of tine performances of steamers as repte- 
senting various types drawn from over three thousand curves, ftom 
which may be deduced certain conclusions regarding cc^lisions between 
steamships,. 

Among the ccmclusions reached as abbreviated and set fbrth in an 
interesting tract by Oommauder W. Balnbridge Hoff, U. 8. N., lately 
published by D. Van Nostrand of New YiH-k, are the following: 

( L) Altering course is not the same as altering the ship's head. If a 
vessel was steering north, and her helm was put hard over until she beaded 
KB. by E. i £., she will really have steered somewhere about N. by E., 
and it will have taken her something like four times its length to do this 
in. 

(2) If the speed is changed and the helm is put over at the same in- 
stant, the vessel will turn through the ttrst octant (that is, the first fbur 
points) on nearly the same curve that it would if no change had bt>en 
made in the speed. For instance, if a vessel at full speed was to buck 
suddenly and put it§ helm over at the same time, the vessel would turn 
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on nearly its fnllgpeed carve in nearly the same time. However, if the 
engines were reversed, the speed ot the ship (if a single screw), after 
she had changed the direction of her head four points, would be nt7, 
and the greatest effect would be exercised on checking her advance. 

(3) To avoid collision when the separating distance is very small, 
eaeh vessel most maneuver to avoid collision. 

(4) Ships in turning, when the helm is put over, instead of starting 
ont immediately to pass to the right or left of the course in obedience 
thereto, move first bodily to that side towards which the helm is first 
put, and then turn in the proper direction, but are not clear of their 
former courses until their heads have changed direction fully three 
points, two or more ship's lengths ahead of Uie point at which tiieir 
helms were put over. 

(5) After a ship's head has turned through five or six points, the 
ebanees of collision are not increased or lessened by the rest of the 
turn. The time required to do this with a vessel moving at the rate of 
twelve knots is about eighty-five seconds. The vessel's advance in this 
case would be about six times her length, and her transfer would be 
about twice her length. 

The subject may be considered in five categories: 

(1) Where the maneuvering vessel has much greater speed. 

(2) Where the maneuvering vessel has an excess of speed. 

(3) Where the speeds of the two vessels are alike. 

(4) Where the mwieuvering vessel has inferior speed. 

(5) Where the maneuvering vessel has much less speed than the other 
vessiel. 

The consideration of these categories (which are explained and fllus- 
trated by diagrams at the end of this report) offer certain conclusions 
from which the following collision table is constructed : 

TabU thawing what A must do with 0$ helm to mooid B. 



B bears ttom A— 



If A faM In ngud to B— 



Mach greater 
speed <A. 12 
kbotB and B. 
6 knots). 



An excess of 
speed (A. 12 
knots and B. 
knoU). 



Equal speed 
(A. 12 knots 
and B. 12 
knots). 



Inferior speed 
<A. » knots 
and B. 12 
knots). 



Haoh less 
speed (A. 6 
knots and B. 
12 knots). 



Two points on the 

bow* 
Fonr pofatte.on the( 

Tvopofnts forward 
ksfon. 



Both port.. 
Fort 



Both port. 
Port 



Both port. 
Port...... 



Danger ceases. 



Either helm — 
(Best alow 
and port.) 
Danger eeasss. 



Either helm . 

(Best slon 

and port) 

Starboard.... 



Danger c 



Both port. 
Port .v.... 



..do. 
..do. 



Both port. 
Port 



..do. 
..do. 



Starboard. 
....do ....• 



Starboard. 
..do 



It is conceded Hiat the directions given in the above table may not 
apply under all circumstances, but it is claimed that the danger of col- 
}^n wiH be very much lessened by their observance when practicable. 
In cases when only one vessel is called npon to maneuver, the follow- 
ing conclusions are arrived at by Oommander ELoSi 

Under ihe Sale of the Road the vessel having the other on its starboard side is to 
maneaver, and the other to keep its course. 

The ares fn»D ahead of the maaeuTering vessel to fonr points on its starboard bow 
ei^i be c^md ike port helm ootant, in which port helm will be used, and the area from 
faar points on a vessel's starboard bow to a bearing on its starboard beam, can bo 
IliM ^ 0t^lt9^ Mm octantj in wbiol^ st^rbo^ b«}m vr\l] be Qse(|, 
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Whenever^ to avoid collision, starboard helm is used, the maueuTeriDjr vessel can, by 
backing, stopping, or reducing speed, according to the proximity of the ships, pat 
tbe vessel to be avoided in the port helm octant. 

Tbe greater the difference of speed between the vessels, provided the faster vessel . 
is tbe manenverer, the smaller tbe sector of danger as regards bearing, and tbe shorter 
the time in which a collision can take place ; and the converse to this when tbe slower 
vessel manenvers. For ei^ample, where A has a speed of twelve knots and B a 8i»eed 
of only six knots, dtoger of collision ceases at four points on the bow ; whereas if A 
has a speed of only six knots and B has a speed of twelve knots, danger woold only 
cease when B bore ubitft A's beam. The time required to avoid a collision in the first 
case would be less than two minutes, in the second an indeterminately long time. 

It is always right to turn as short as you can, and with as little ^>eed. 

In explanation of the diagrams, the advance is the distance covered 
to the front in the direction of the original coarse ; the tramfer is the 
distance normal to this line, measured to the right or left. 

The examination of the diagrams is recommended as worthy of the 
attention of the ofQcers of steam vessels, as they present some new and 
interesting featdres. Unfortunately, however, the different categories 
in all their bearings cannot be quickly comprehended, and it is a diffi- 
cult matter to judge correctly of the speed of an approaching steamer, 
upon the knowledge of which the theory is more or less dependent. 

SIGNAL LANTEBN. 

Owing to the increasing frequency of cases of collision at sea, the 
present system of side lights has been called into question, and various 
new plans have been suggested to improve the old ones. 

It has been said under the present mode (of one red light on the port 
side and one green light on the starboard side) the course of vessels un- 
der sail is not indicated with sufficient clearness when approaching each 
othei^s tack in dark weather, when the hull and spars are not plainly 
made out. 

Captain Heathcote, of Her Majesty's Indian navy, at a meeting of 
the Boyal United Service Institution, as early as 1866, pointed out some 
of the weak points of the side-light system, and showed, by means of 
diagrams, how mistakes might take place through a misapprehension 
of the course of approaching vessels. 

The color of lights used is also said to be so weak and indistinct in 
many cases as not to be easily distinguished at any considerable dis- 
tance. This is especially the case with the green light. 

The plan of carrying two green lights on the starboard side instead 
of the present single one, the red port-light remaining the same, has been 
suggested to obviate the danger arising from inability to distinguish 
the color of lights. Many of the green lights are said to be of a faint 
bluish shade, not easily discernible, and probably as many mistakes 
happen from this cause as from defective vision in the observer. This 
system of double lights would require that the green lights should be 
placed far enough apart so that they would not blend or run together 
as one light, which is an objection to nearly all of the systems which 
show more than one light from the same lantern. 

In small loaded vessels the side lights are sometimes placed too near 
the surface of the water to be seen any distance, and there should be 
some regulation made to govern the height of the side lights as well as 
the power of the lights, which might be tested to have the lighting force 
of so many candles. 

It is maintained by some that any alteration in the present law regu- 
lating ship's lights would cause confasion, and bring more collisions, for 
^ time ^t le^t, tbw wpuld qqcw mider the oW system. Tbis is x^ 
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donbtedly a good reason for retaining the side lights now in use. It is 
tiiooght that ander the present law greater care was exercised in select- 
ing colored glass for shades, and in having the side lights carefully 
screened, according to the regulations (see Article III), and unobscnred 
by sails or other intervening objects, fewer accidents would happen to 
vessels keeping a good lookout. As the United States local steamboat 
inspectors have no control over sailing vessels, the collectors of customs 
should see that masters observe the screen regulations, which are, in 
many instances, reported to be ineffectually enforced. 

It is said by many practical navigators that when the regulations 
governing the present side-light system are carefully observed, it is 
found to work well. It is simple, and in times requiring action needs 
but little thought to be quickly comprehended, while some of the new 
plans proposed might lead to more or less confusion, especially in fre- 
quented channels, where so many lights would, it is feared, be liable to be 
•onfounded one with another, and thus lead to serious consequences. 

Under the rules of the road the principal point for an officer in charge 
is to ascertain, when he sees a vesseFs light approaching, whether it is 
his place to give way. This point being decided, it is his duty to act 
promptly, as in these days of rapid speed there is little time to be lost 
in taking bearings, &c. In fact, it does not matter so much in a dark 
night whether the approaching vessel is crossing the bow at an angle of 
one, two, three, or four points, so that the maneuvering vessel acts in 
time to keep clear. 

In this age of invention and improvements, it is impossible to say 
what the developments of the future may bring to light, but although 
some of the new plans and suggestions heretofore made may be worthy 
of consideration, it is thought ttiat great caution should be exercised in 
any alteration of a system that has now become familiar to sailors 
throughout the world, and none should be made without the general 
approval of maritime nations, and even then a year's previous notice 
should be given of any alteration affecting the commerce of the world. 

Some of the European Governments, as well as individual experts, 
have made inquiries resulting in the conclusion that defective vision is 
one of the chief causes leading to collisions at sea. Since it has been 
shown that a red or green light appears to four i>er cent, of observers 
like a light of a different color, the importance of the subject is apparent 

But the question of colorblindness is as yet unsettled, and the subject 
is so complicated as to appear to require the attention of experts. In 
order to give extended control over the matter, international agreements 
must be made, and the action of Congress in connection with the Gov- 
ernments of other maritine countries would seem to be proper. 

In the United States mercantile navy, pilots licensed by the inspect- 
ors of steam vessels are tested as to their color sense by the marine- 
hospital surgeons. No regular examination is required to satisfy the 
Government of the pawer and various peculiarities of sight of officers 
and crews of vessels. There are no requirements demanded in these 
directions from seamen generally, nor is any standard adopted for the 
color of the red and green lights, and much confusion and variation en- 
sue, especially in the so-called green glasses, which are said to vary 
from dark blue to pale or yellowish green. 

The local laws of inspectors of steam vessels have placed in their 
hands red and green glasses, but no authority has been given tiiem to 
enforce the use of such on vessels under their jurisdiotion ; and in case 
of sailing vessels they have no control whatever. 
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An account of some of the vanoos saggestions for improvjlng Uub aide 
lights now used by vessels was given in my last annual report^ some of 
which are undoubtedly steps in the line of advancementr 

The plan of Mr. Lidstone, of the Bengal pilot service, with those of 
Mr. W. G. Stretton, of the English mercSiant marine, and Capt. Jaoob 
Holm, of the Danish marine, are incorporated here, the two latter as 
explained in their letters recently published in the London liTantieal 
Magazine. 
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Fio. 11.— Diagram showing the componDcl Ilj^t ayttem of Mr. Lidstone. 

In view of the numerous suggestions of plans for altering ship's lan- 
terns, which are said to be required by the changing requirements of 
navigation, and the frequent complaints of mistakes of various kinds, 
which have led to collisions between vessels, it would seem that the 
present side lights and their connections will admit of improvement; 
and it is thought that legislation would be proper calling for interna- 
tional action on this and other subjects bearing upon collisions. Indeed 
the subject of collisions itself, from any cause, would seem of sufftcient 
gravity for Congress to autiiorize the appointment of commissioners to 
meet those of oUier countries for the purpose of examining the systems 
of lanterns for use at sea, their screens, the qnality of the glass used for 
aame, and their candle-powei* ^ fog-^ija^nals md st^m-wbistl^ } inspec- 
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tion at sailiBg veesels fen* these objeote by Ooyctnnudiftt offieevs^ lettub- 
lishment of sea lanes on frequented routes for Ateamers ; water-ti«bt 
compartments in iron passeiiger veesels ; the regulation of speed in 
foggy weather; defective vision in officers and seamen ; and sneb other 
matters as may be I'egarded of importance, after a complete aad oane- 
Ihl examination of the whole question. 

I subjoin a resolution upon this sulgeet lately received from the Mari- 
time Exchange of the port of Philadelphia : 

Whereifts, the nnmerons disasters caused by ooUisioos of ressels at sea, involviiig 
great loss of life and damage to propert^r^ in the opinion of the Philadelphia Biadtiine 
Exchange demands more care and skiU in water navisation : T)ierefore be it 

Reaolvedy Tliat the honorable the Secretary of the Treasury lie requested to invoke 
the early action of Congress, to provide for the appointment o( a commission to be 
composed of the Commissioner of Navigation as cnalrman, an officer of the Navy to 
be appointed by the honorable the Secretary of the Navy, an officer of the Beveane 
Manne Service, to be appointed by the honorable the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
si]^ competent persons to be nominated, one each by the maritime exchanges or associa- 
tions of the cities of Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and New Orleans, 
and one by the National Vessel Owners and Captains' Association, which oommission 
shall meet in the city of Washington, or at such other places to which they aiay ftom 
time to time adjourn after organization, and make a thorough inquiry into the recent 
collisions of vessels at sea, with the causes thereof, and into all subjects bearing on 
the (^nestion of collisions and their causes, such as side lights, their screens, andthe 
quality of slass used for the same, and their candle-power, fog-signals, and steam- 
whistles, the inspection of all vessels for these objects bv Qovemment officers, the 
establishment or steam lanes on freqneut routes, water-uffht eompartments in pas- 
senger vessels, the regulation of speed in foggy weather, defective vision in officers 
ana seamen, and such other matters as are referred to in the last report of the Com- 
missioner of Navigation, and to make report to Congress at its next session, with rec- 
ommendations for avoiding such casualties^ and such laws for immediate adoption as 
may be necessary to carry into effect the said recommendation, as affecting the inland 
waters of the United States, and the propriety of calling an intemationalconvention 
for the consideration of the subject. The Commissioner of Navigation to receive no 
increase of pi^ while serving on this commission, and the officer of the Navy and the 
officer of the Revenue Marine Service only to receive the highest pay of their respect- 
ive grades while so serving, and necessary mileage while traveling on this duty ; 
the civil members of this commission to serve without compensation. 

THB PILOTAGB LAWS. 

In my last aimaal report a sammary of the pilotage laws of the dif- 
ferent States was given, and several were cited as in foroe at some ports, 
bat as being in confliet with those of neighboring States. 

House bill No. 999, which was introduced in the present Congress by 
Mr. Dingley, provides that the local steamboat inspectors may examine 
officers of sailing vessels not engaged in the passeng^ trade^ and, if 
satisfied of their knowledge, experience, and skill, shfdl grant them li- 
censes, for a term of two years, to pilot their own vessels, or other ves- 
sels belonging to the same owners, in the waters, ports, or narbors which 
Ue within the limits of the said inspection district Section 2 provide 



That no sailing vessel taking and haying the aid or towage of a steam vessel into 
or out of any port of the United States, when such steam vessel is in c<Miunand of a 
licensed pilot for such port under the laws of the United States, shall be obliged to 
take any other pilot in any such port, or, declining the offer or tender of pilotage 
services in such port of any pilot appointed under the laws or legnlatioDs of any 
State, be oompelled to pay any foe or charges to snch State pilot. 

This measure has the hearty support of nearly the entire shTpH>wning 
interest of the country, but being in terms a virtual abolition of com- 
pulsory pilotage it is as strongly opposed by the pilots. It may be ob- 
served, however, that, with the advancing strides that are being made in 
steam navigation, the compulsory system is losing its impoiliance and 
girai4ually becoming less popular, \t tl^e 1;^;1| receives the in4or8ei9eQ( 
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of OongresB it will place the pilotage of American vessels on a free basis 
and settle a long disputed question for the present at least. 

The want of a general pilot law, to apply to all ports of the country, 
and under which the States might each proceed to establish a pilotage 
system, the details of which would apply more particularly to their 
own peculiar variety of climate, coast line, depth of water at the ports, 
sanitary wants, &c, has long been felt, and it is thought that the lack of 
such general law (there being none except the general statute adopted 
in 1789, which continues the regulation of pilotage matters in the hands 
of local authorities << until further legislative provision shall be made by 
Congress") should be remedied by Congress at an early day. This will 
silence the annusd recurrence of dujcussion on the subject arising from 
the unsettted condition in which the pilots of the different ports are 
placed. 

House bill 4701, of the Forty-ninth Congress, introduced by Mr. Har- 
mer, «<to create and establish the pilot service of the United States, 
and to regulate the pilotage of vessels in the ports and harbors along 
the sea-coast of the United States,'' provides that — 

The Secretary of the Treasary shall have exdusiTe control of pilotage matters 
throughout the country, and that he shall be empowered to organise, equip, and 
maintain the service, and make and establish rules therefor. 

Section 2 provides that the pilot stations shall be arranged into separate classes, 
according to the depth of water at the various ports. 

Section 3 divides the pilots themselves into nve classes with superintendents and 
apprentices, at salaries depending upon their class of from |900 to $1,^00 per annom, 
out of which may be deducted the cost of their clothine and subsistence. The pay. 
clothing, and subsistence of apprentices are to be specified in the regulations, as well 
as those of the other persons employed in the service and designated by their rank. 

Section 4. Pilots are to be commissioned, and may be transferred temporaril^v, or 
detaUed from one station to another to secure efficiency. Promotion in tlie service is 
to be obtained by advancing to the vaoancv the oldest commissioned pilot who has 
served a regular apprenticeship. Pilots wno resign or are discharged may he rein- 
stated without being re-examined. 

Section 5. A sufficient number of apprentices are to be appointed for each pilot sta- 
tion, and are to serve six years before l>eing commissioned. 

Section 6. Any person who has been for six consecutive years employed in naviga- 
tion of certain waters may make application to be examined for a pilot's commission 
to serve as a pilot at the station located thereon. 

Section 7 creates a regular board t>f examiners for each pilot station, consisting of 
three persons, who shall conduct examinations in accordance with the prescribed 
rules and regulations, and issue certificates of qualification signed by every member 
of the board, and file them with the Secretary for his approval. 

Section 8. A pilot who has reached the age of seventy years, or who is unable to 
perform service from disability incurred in the line of duty, may be retired on half 
the reff nlar pay of a pilot of his class. 

Section 9. Pilots charged with violating any of the laws, rules, and regulations of 
the pilot service, are to be tried before a pilot's court, consisting of three persons, who 
are to be pilots of the highest class, at the station, as the accused, if such station be 
one of the five classes ; at other stations the court may consist of all pilots or of per- 
sons in the employ of the Government, nnder the Secretary, or of both. The accused 
is to be furnished with a copy of the charges and specifications before trial, and may 
be suspended until after triiu. On conviction, a pilot may be discharged, suspended, 
or reduced in rank or class, or deprived of pay, or either, in the discretion of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. But no pilot is to be discha^eed, &c., without having been 
tried and found guilty. A pilot charged with any offense against the United States, 
or any State laws, may be tried before a oourtof competent Jurisdiction notwithstand- 
ing his trial before the pilot's court. 

Section 10. Each pilot station is to be in charge of a superintendent, appointed from 
pilots of the highest class in the port or harbor, who is to settle disputes as to pilot- 
age of vessels to or from his station, receipt for and collect dues for pilotage, and 
perform such other duties as the regulations or law require. And while superintend- 
ent he is to receive his regular nay and such additional compensation as the Secretary 
may determine. When removed h^ is to resume the duties of a pilot in the cl^ Bpe^- 
Wed In Ws commission. 
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SectioQ 11. Saitable boats, 8te»mbo»t0 or vMselty are to be provided for the pilot 
service at each pilot station. 

Section Vi. The Secretary is to fix the rates of pilotage, which are not to be altered, 
except by him or by act of Congress. Rates of charge are to be one-third less on all 
vessels registered nnder the laws of the United States than on similar vessels under 
a foreign Sag. 

Section 13. No vessel shall be permitted to depart from the pilot station without pay- 
ing pilotage dues ; or a receipt therefor, or a certificate of their payment, is to be at- 
tached to the regular clearance papers of the vessel. Pilotage aues are a lien on the 
vessel until paid, and payment mav be enforced by action against owner, &o., or by 
libel against the vessel, in any admiralty court in the United States in which the 
vessel may be. 

Secticn 14. All public vessels of the United States, whether owned or chartered by 
the Government or any department thereof, are entitled to pilotage free. 

Section 15. The master, ^c, of any American sailing vessel shall not under any cir- 
cumstances be compelled to employ a pilot or pay any money unless a pilot is volun- 
tarily taken. 

Section 16. Every foreign sailing vessel drawing over 8 feet, when arriving at or 
departing from a port or harbor in the United States, shall be piloted by a pilot serv- 
ing at such station, and, when inward bound, if the master shall refuse to take or 
employ the pilot o£Eering such vessel shall be liable for pilotage whether the master 
afterwards employ a pilot or not. 

Section 17. Eveiv foreien steamer drawing over 8 feet of water must take a pilot 
firom the station when arriving at or departing from any port or harbor in the United 
States. 

Section 18. Every American steam vessel engaged in the foreign trade shall be piloted 
in and out by a pilot serving at the proper puot station. 

Section 19. Every American steam vessel engaf^ed in towing vessels in and out of anv 
port or barbor in the United States, or in carrying passengers or freight within such 
ports or harbors, or engaged in the coasting trade, shall in every such port or harbor 
be commanded by a pilot of that station ; but if such vessel be commanded by a 
licensed pilot no other pilot need be employed. 

Section 20 describes a licensed pilot, his qualifications and duties, and the penalties 
for disobedience of the laws, roles, and regulations by which he should be governed. 

Section 21 provides the penalties incurred by any person not commissioned, or the 
owner, or any one regularly employed on board, who shall pilot or attempt to pilot 
any sailingvessel in or out of any port or harbor where a pilot, station is established. 

Section 22 deals with the same class of persons who pilot or attempt to pilot any 
steam veaseL 

Section 23 gives the Secretary of the Treasury power to remit fines and release from 
imprisonment. 

Section 24 gives the President of the United States power to place the whole pilot 
service, in time of war, under the control of the Secretary of the Navy. 

Section 25 |>rovides that the expenses of organizing, equipping, and maintaining 
the pilot service shall be paid bv annual appropriation by Congress. ' 

Section 26 applies the act to the sea-coast of the United States, and to the ports and 
harbors thereon, and supplies or supersedes all State laws relating to pilotage; but 
states may pass laws to enforce police regulations in their own ports. 

Section 2/ repeals all laws or parts of laws inconnistent with this act. 

Section 28 provides that this act shall go into effect on the first day of December 
after its pas»ge. 

Section 29 describes the method of carrying into effect the provisions of the act, and 
empowers the Secretary of the Treasury to pnrchaso such boats or vessels owned by 
pilots, or pilot associations, as are actually used in their business as pilots. 

The plan proposed by Mr. Harmer ia the above bill is the best, per- 
haps, that has yet been framed for the management of a general pilot- 
age system, under the entire control of the General Government. But 
it has been suggested that the various requirements at the diflfereut 
X>orts demand a closer local supervision in matters of detail which are 
likely to arise. 

It is also thought that the system would entail more expense than 
would one in which the more immediate control of the pilots was lett 
to State authority. 

Hie various pilotage systems of the dififerent ports that have grown 
np under State laws are, many of them, creditable institutions, and their 
irales ai^d regulatioqs require but UtUe n^odiQc^tion^ although they seem 
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to lack that element of unity which a general law would give. The pilots 
themselves are recognized as one of otir most useful and meritorioQs 
classes; and the business of a pilot being to conduct our commerce 
over bars or shoals, or through channels sometimes intricate and dan- 
gerous, where fogs or tempestuous weather frequently prevail, is at once 
perilous and surrounded with difficulties. The preparation for such a 
business in many places requires years of hazardous and arduous service. 

The pilot's position is one of great responsibility, as after a regular 
branch pilot is taken on board a ship bound into harbor the master is 
considered to be relieved from command until she is safely moored in 
port 

While he is acting as pilot of the ship he has exclusive directum of 
the course to be followed, and is considered as mastw pro hao Hee^ tlie 
regular master not for the time being responsible for any damage that 
might be done by the negligence or unskillful navigation of the vessel. 
Although the int^roduction of steam navigation has rendered necessaryt 
the modification of these fundamental principles afifecting the duties 
and responsibilities of pilots, and the masters of steam vessels hold a 
quasi command while the plot is in charge, the fact is, that so far as 
the navigation of the vessel is concerned the control of the pilot re- 
mains the same. 

Since the advent of steam navigation the system of compulsory pilot- 
age has been strongly combated, and in many seaports of foreign coun- 
tries it has been atolished or modified, yet the change has been found 
to work well. That a strict system of compulsory pilotage is not albBO- 
lutely necessary to the safety of the navigation of steam vessels ap- 

gears to be generally admitted ; but, on the other hand, it is dumed 
y the pilots that without some such system their establi^ments w<mld 
run down, and leave many of our large seaports without any adequate 
pilot service. Such a result, though remote, would be bad for the 
country on more accounts than one. Besides its commercial impor- 
tance, a good pilotage service is valuable to humanity as the salvors 
of lives and property. Their regulations compelling a certain number 
to be at sea at all times, they are often the first to discover wrecks 
and to succor vessels in distress. As guards of the public health, their 
usefulness is not less valuable. The pilot is the first to board an in- 
ward bound vessel, whether she be firom the frozen regions of the north 
or fh>m the pestilential shores of the tropics, laden with disease; he is 
the first man to step on board, and if not already so employed, his serv- 
ices might be very valuable in a sanitary point of view. 

For these reasons only it might be thought well that a compulsory 
system of pilotage in a modified form, and placed under the general 
supervision of the Government, be maintained. 

It is suggested that Congress enact a general pilotage law, that will 
apply to all the ports of all the States, in pursuance of which each port 
shall be obliged to maintain an efficient pilot service, in return for Which 
commercial advantacre compulsory pilotage shall be levied upon all 
vessels at all the ports, provided that masters and mates of Ameri- 
can vessels shall have the option to act as pilots of the vessels to which 
they belong, in case of passing the examination required for branch 
pilots at the port in question, and such officers to have the right to 
apply for such branch, and on evidence of competency such branch shaJl 
be granted by the authorities of the i>ort ; the rates of pilotage and 
detention tees to be made according to the vessel's dtaught or tonnage 
by the local authorities, but must be submitted for approval bjr the Bq- 
reau of Navigation on behalf of the Treasury, 
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Pilots, when employed as health officers, will act under such regale 
tioiis as the sanitary office of the port may prescribe. 

Pilots, while acting as such, may have authority to aid the master in 
preveating boarding-house mnuers, crimps, and other persons of similar 
chacaoter from boarding the vessels in their charge, and may have lise 
power for the time being with the master, to make their orders respected. 

Of the legislation of Ooagress relating to pilots, section 4 of the act 
of 1789 leaves pilots to be governed by regulations under existing State 
law, or under such laws as the States may enact for the purpose, until 
further legislative provisions shall be made by Congress. 

The act of 1837 enables a master to employ any duly licensed pilot to 
pilot his vessel in or out of any port upon waters which are the bound- 
aiy between two States, any law, usage, or custom to the contrary not- 
witiistaBdiug. 

The act of July 13, 1866, relating to pilots and pilot regulations of 
1866, enacts that no regulations or provisions shall be adopted by any 
State which make dismmination in the rate of pilotage, or half pilot- 
age^ between vessels sailing between the ports in one State and vessels 
sailing between the ports of diiferent States, or against steamers or 
national vessels of the United States, and annulling all such existing 
regulations or provisions. 

The provisions of these acts do not conflict with the legidatiof pro- 
posed to be established by Googress for all ports in the United States — a 
modified form of compulsory piloti^e ; but the laws and regulations 
thereunder of some of the States would conflict with the act of Congress 
and would require revision. 

The following is an important decision lately made in reference to the 
applicaticm of the pilot laws of the States when they conflict with those 
of the United States. 

The district court of the United States, Delaware district, in deciding 
the suit of John S. Bowlahd v. The South Cambria, a libel for pilotage 
service, sustained the right of masters of vessels bound to the port of 
Philadelphia to select a pilot authorized by the laws of Pennsylvania, 
notwithstanding a pilot of Delaware first offered his services. 

It appears that on the 22d October, 1885, the British steamship South 
Cambria, bound from Santiago de Cuba to Philadelphia, when about 20 
mUes from Cape Henlopen, signaled for a pilot. In answer, the libelant, 
a regularly licensed pilot under the laws of Delaware, and authorized 
to pilot vessels of that class, was put on board and tendered his serv- 
ices to pilot the steamship to Philadelphia, he being the first pilot to 
offer. The master of the South Cambria, refused libelant's offer, un- 
der previous instructions of the owner not to employ a Delaware pilot^ 
and subsequently, on the same day, accepted the services of B. L. Davis, 
a duly licensed pilot under the laws of Pennsylvania, who navigated 
the vessel to Philadelphia. The master's object was to avail himself of 
the lower charge for pilotage, the difference in the case being $26. 

The libelant sues for $115.50, the amount be would have been entitted 
to had his services been accepted and performed by virtue of sections 
laws of Delaware regulating pilots and pilotage in the Delaware Bay 
aiMl Biver, passed April 5, 1881 (16 Del. Laws, 496), which provides: 

That eTory ship or veesel propelled by steam or sails, arriving /rom, or bound to, 
any port or place, except such as are solely coal laden, passing in or ont of the Dela- 
ware Bay, by the way of Cape Henlopen, shall be obliged to receive apilot « • * 
EroTided she is spoken, or a pilot offers bis services ontside of the Cape Henlopenlight- 
OI180 bes^Dg southwest, and if the master of any sach ship or vessel, after she is 
Bpcik/Ni, or a pilot offers, riiali refuse or negleotto take a pilot, the master, oi^er, or 
CQiliigQM of raoh veasel shall forfeit and pay to any sach pilot suing for the saipe, ft 
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Bum eqpal to the pilotage of each ship or veaael. « * • <« That the pilot who shall 
first offer himself to any inward-bound ships or vessels shall be entitled to take charge 
thereof:" 

The respondent justifies the master's refusal of the libelant's services, 
and the employment of a Pennsylvania pilot under the act of Congress 
of March 2, 1837, sec. 4236, E. S., which enacts— 

That the master of any vessel ooming into or going ont of any port, situate npon 
waters which are the boundary between two States, may employ any pilot duly li- 
censed or authorized, by the laws of the States bounded on such waters, to pilot the 
vessel to or from such port. 

The respondent maintains that the pilotage law of Delaware is in- 
valid where it conflicts with this act of Congress, and that, by virtue of 
the act, the master of the South Cambria had the right to select a pi- 
lot from either State bordering on the Delaware Bay or Biver without 
reference to priority of offer by any such pilots, 

The judge (Wales) holds that the States have concurrent power with 
Congress, to pass pUotage laws, until Congress shall take exclusive 
controlof the subject, by the enactment of a uniform law; and in the 
meantime, all such acts as Congresd has made are of paramount author- 
ity, and all State laws which are in direct and manifest collision with 
them must yield. (3 Kent's Com., 390 : Cooley v. Board of Wardens of 
Philadelphia, 12 How., 299 ; Ex parte McNeil, 13 Wall., 236.) 

Such, also, it may be interred from the act of Congress of August 7, 
1789, section 4, was the understanding of the members of that body. 
That section reads : 

That all pilots in the bays, rivers, inlets, harbors, and iK>rts of the United States, 
shaU continue to be regulated in comormity with the existing laws of the States re- 
spectively, wherein snch pilots may be, or with such laws as the States respectively 
may hereafter enact for the purpose, until further legislative provision shall bo mode 
by Congress. (1 U. S. Stats., 54.) 

The question raised, therefore, is whether the compulsory clause of 
the Delaware statutes of April 5, 1881, so conflicts with the act of Con- 
gress of March 2, 1837, as to be nugatory and to leave the libelant 
without any right of action. 

The judge says: 

The question is not entirely new. - The waters of Delaware Bay and River are not 
the boundary between the States of Delaware and Pennsylvania, but it has been held 
that as these States are coterminous, and border on the same waters, they come wiUiiu 
the provisions of the act which was designed to remedy the very difiBculty which has 
arisen In this case. The act of Congress of 1837 grew out of dispates between the 
States of New York and New Jersey, as to the employment of pilots. New York claim- 
ing the right to prescribe that none but pilots licensed under New York laws shall 
navigate vessels bound to its ports. 

In the case of Flanigan v. Waslungton Ins. Co., 7 Penn. St., 311. the supreme court 
of Pennsylvania recognized the right of a master of a vessel outward bound from 
Philadelphia to employ a pilot from either of the States of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
or Delaware. 

A similar construction of the act was given by the United States district court for 
the eastern district of Pennsylvania, in The Clymene, 9 Fed. Rep., 164. In that case 
a Delaware pilot, licensed under the Delaware law of April 5, 1881, bad piloted a 
steamship from the entrance of Delaware Bay to Philadelphia, and payment for his 
services was refused on the ground that the Pennsylvania law of February 4, 1846, 
made It an indictable offense for an^r person to pilot a vessel to Philadelphia without 
having a license from the board ot wardens of that port ; heuce the contract was 
illegal. 

The court, however, decided that Congress did not intend by the act of 1837 to in- 
terfere with the propel exercise of State authority, but to provide against an abusive 
and hostile exercise of it ; that a State could license pilots and make regulations for 
their government and employment, but could not exclude others duly licensed else- 
where from employment on the public waters of the nation because such waters hap- 
pened to be within its territorial limits. The precise question was, Did the pilore 
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license aathorize him to do what be undertook notwitbstandiDg the prohibitory law 
of PenDsylvania Y And his claim was snstained, on tbo ground t bat vessels requiring 
pilotage might elect whom they would employ. The decree of the district court was 
affirmed, on appeal, by the circuit court for the district, which held that the act of 
1837 applied to the pilotage laws of coterminous States situated upon the same navi- 
gable waters, but which are not the separating boundary between them, such a con- 
struction being clearly within the meaning of the act. (Tbo Clymene, 12 Fed. Rep., 
346. See, also, the Alzena, 14 Fed. Rep., 174.) 

The same question was before the United States district court for the district of 
Oregon. An Oregon pilot, whose services were tendered to and refused by the mas- 
ter of an inward-bound vessel on the Columbia River, soaght to recover pilotage fees, 
because he was the first who had offered, and was entitled under the Oregon law to 
full pilotage. The master of the vessel employed a pilot licensed under the law of 
Wasnington Territory. It was decided that although Columbia River is not a boond- 
ajy between two ''States'' in the sense in which the word is used in the Constitu- 
tion, of a boundary between one such State and an organized Territory of the United 
States, and that the case came within the mischief intended to be remedied by 
the act of CongresiB, and that the master had the risht to take a pilot from either 
Oregon or Wauiington, without reference to which made the first offer of his 
aervicee. (The UBook, 19 Fed. Rep., 211.) The same court, March 26^ 1S86, 
passed the same question and reaffirmed. (The Abercom, 26 Fed. Rep., 877.) 
The main purpose of the act of 1637 was undoubtedlv to neutralize the effect 
of adverse and conflicting laws of adjoining States, which had, or might assume^ 
An exclusive regulation of pilotage on naviffable waters, which are the common, 
though not the separating, boundary of soch States ; and no better plan for avoiding 
or deciding controversies, springing out of such conflicting laws, snort of a gcneriu 
and uniform system, could have been devised than the one contemplated by the act, 
namely, the conferring on the master of any vessel, requiring a pilot, the right or 
electing who shall serve him in that capacity. This was the object aimed at. The 
mischief to be suppressed was apparent, and the remedy is equaUy so. 

Such being the meaning of tne act, under a fair interpretation of its spirit and 
terms, and this construction being supported by the adjudication of State and Fed- 
eral courts, I am constrained to order, that the libel in the case be dismissed, and 
tliat a decree be entered for the respondent for his costs. 

SALVAGE. 

I sabmit certain correspondeDce between parties interested in the 
salvage laws which appear to reflect upon the unjast manner in which 
some vessels on onr inland waters have been treated in respect to claims 
of this nature. 

In view of these alleged abases it may be well to remark that salvage 
is the reward given to those who save a ship or the goods composing her 
cargo from danger, and sometimes has reference to the lives of those on 
board. The principle was recognized by the maritime laws of Oleron 
and Wisby and has been incorporated in those of modern states. 

The circamstances considered in estimating the valne of salvage are: 
(1) The exertions and peril incurred by the salvors^ (2) the skill and 
alacrity manifested by them ; (3) the degree of danger in which the 
property saved was situated j (4) the valne of the property saved. 

By the common law of England one who saved goods which the owner 
was not able to protect or bad lost was entitled to compensation for his 
services depending upon the risk and danger encountered, and might 
detain them until the claim was adjusted or an action might be brought 
either by the salvor for his compensation or by the owner of the goods 
if held firfter the tender of a reasonable amount for services in saving 
them. The parties entitled to salvage are those who have by their ex- 
ertions or by sacrifice contributed to the safety, provided such exertions 
or sacrifice did not fall within the regular line or course of duty. Thus 
neither the master nor any of the crew of the vessel in danger have any 
title to salvage, nor can passengers claim it for any ordinary assistance 
they may give, but as it is not in the line of duty for passengers to remain 
on board in time of danger, if by doing so or by any extraordinary ex- 
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ertioDS or sacrifice they contribute to the safety of the ship, they have 
been considered as entitled to share in the salvage. 

If, before the service is rendered, a bar^^ain is made, the amount settled 
upon fixes the sum to be paid and settles the claim for salvage. So if 
two ships sail as consorts, as is customary in some trades, with the un- 
derstanding to render each other mutual assistance, neither can claim 
salvage for assistance rendered to the other. 

All officers and crews of ships of the British navy are under obliga- 
tion to assist ships in distress, and may receive salvage for their serv- 
ices, subject to conditions expressed in the statute. 

The owners of a ship which has saved another are entitled to be re- 
imbursed for expense of stores and other articles contributed as well 
as for detention, the risk of extra insurance, &c. 

The salvage is to be paid by those who would have borne the loss 
had there b^n no assistance in proportion to the benefit received. If 
a ship was in cocurse of earning freight, that must contribute ; but it is 
generally admitted that the wearing apparel of the crew is not liable 
to salvage. 

The line of distinction between salvage and ordinary assistance ren- 
dered in cases where there is no extraordinary peril may not in all in- 
stances be readily drawn, but must depend upon the circumstances in 
each particular case. But it is an abuse of a long-established princi- 
ple for the crews of tow-boats and others in the ordinary ]>nrsuit of 
their business to claim salvage where no present danger is actually 
threatened. 

The vexatious delays of different kinds to which vessels engaged in 
river navigation are subjected, are referred to in the following letters 
and may he considered to be of sufficient importance to demand some 
remedy: 

Nbw Tore, Kavember 23, 1886. 
Hon. Jarvis Fatten. 

Commiai/ioner of Nofngati^n, WoBkUigton, D, C: 

Dbar Sir : I herewith inclose yon a letter I received from Mr. John W. Bryant^ 
secretary, setting forth the manner that the present ''salvage" laws are taken advan- 
tase of by the inland seamen. 

It is plain that the law should be in some form modified and a distinction made in 
its application as between inland and deep-sea vessels. It seems to make no differ- 
ence what settlement the owner of the vessel makes with the distressed vessel-owner, 
the crew, if they are dissatisfied, can proceed on their own behalf, and the conrts 
have so held that they have a right to do so. Under the existing state of afiairs, it 
is difficult to know what to do. If I should meet a friend in distress, and a slight serv- 
ice on my part would relieve him, and, too, without a particle of risk to my vessel or 
crew, and that friend be a poor man, I asking no pay for the service given by me, any 
one of the crew who might be dissatisfied ooul4 libel and possibly collect thereby 
mining the poor man. It is all wrong. 

These inland seamen should not be classified with the deep-sea sailor. They are 
not hired in the same manner, nor bound in the slightest to ua ; still they have the 
same recognition as those that are bound and risk the perils of the seas. 

If you can make any mention of it you will be conferring a great boon on the vessel- 
owners. I also send you a cutting from the New Orleans Times-Democrat of Novem- 
ber 15 instant, regarding the evil of the libeling act as it stands to-day. 

It stands very much the same as between the inland and the deep-sea Tessel as 
does the salvage act. It is observt^d that a vessel plying solely on inland waters 
should be made subject to the san e rigid enforcement of an attachment as a vessel 
going to sea. If one of the large passenger steamers, loaded with her cargo, is aboat 
to leave her wharf this p. m., any one of her crew out of pure '* cussedness " for a few- 
dollars of pay due him, who would not oall at the company's oifice for it, and the 
money awaiting him there, can issue a libel and have the vessel seized. Should it be 
done after the manager ha<l left his office, aud bonds could not be procured the night of 
the seizure, the vessel with her passengers wcmld have to He at her wharf nntu the 
following dav, and should the seizure be made on a Saturday night, she would have 
to lie until the following Monday. The same can be enforced ic the case of supplies. 
|( a eton*iv<*oper shoala become aggrieved at a vessel-owner having a smftU blU ui« 
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paid, he can vent his spite in the same way by ^beUng, and it is invariably done at a 
time when it will sive the greatest annoyance. 

The law should in some wi^ be made discriminating, and I trnst you will do all 
yon can in the matter. 

Action was taken at the last meetinff of the National Board of Steam Navigation 
to the end of remedying the evil if possible. 
I am, sir, yoois, obedient, 

ISAAC L. FISHEB. 

Preiident 



New Oblbans, Kovember 16, 1886. 
Capt. Isaac L. Fisher, 

Ptmidmi9/ NmUonal Board iif SUam Nm)i§aHon, New York: 

Dbar Sib : Circumstances beyond my control, and for which I am sorry, have pre- 
vented an earlier answer to yours of the 6th Instant, nor have I yet been able to get 
all of the data referred to in your letter. 

Against the law Of salvage as applied to happenings ui»on the high seas there is 
naught to be urced, but there is agamst the same construction being put upon those 
statutes as appbed to mishaps upon the inland waters. As interpreted by the United 
States Judge of this district there is absolutely no relative difference between saving 
a vessel from loss, moored in a harbor, tied to a wharf; or out upon the sea ; the same 
perils are involved and the same rewards are meted out in the one case as in the other, 
as instance the following : A vessel grounded in the river, safely away from the winds 
and waves of the Qnlf, and yet for pulling her to deeper water salvage was claimed 
to the extent of $85,000 ; this for a few hours' work and without the ^ghtest risk to 
life or property. 

Under this law it has been held that in the case of a vessel equipped with special 
reference to the saving of vessels, or their relief when in distress, whether the same 
be at the wharf, at anchor in the river, or out upon the sea, that no contract or acts 
will be held binding as against the crew. In other words, if a special contract is made 
by the owner with his employ^ engaging them by the year at a stated salary, and 
with the express understanding that those wages are to be in lieu of all rights to sal- 
vage, and even if this agreement holds only to mishaps upon the river, even then it 
wiu be disregarded and claims for salvage by the crew entertained and allowed. 
Such a condition was hardly contemplated by the fr^mers of the law : for, as con- 
strued, it is an incentive to crime through prearranged fires on cotton-ladened vessels 
and consequent claims for salvage, as proved by the numerous fires in this port, and 
in the trial, conviction, and imprisonment of offenders. 

Therefore, if the statutes bearing have been literally and not too liberally construed 
and enforced, they should be cbansed so as to render impossible such conditions ; that 
is to say, exceptions should be made, and conditions imposed, as to what will consti- 
tute grounds for the claim of salvage against a vessel not at sea at the time of the oc- 
currence of a mishap. 

Hoping this will answer your purpose in part, if not entirely, I remain as ever, 
Yours, 

JNO. W. BRYANT, 

Secretary, 

lEztrftct from the Times-Demoont, New Orleang, November 15, 1886.] 
A BAD CASE. 

The City of New Orleans was libeled Friday afternoon at the instance of four of the 
deck crew for wages claimed to be due. The first knowledge received by Captain 
Carter of the proceedings taken, was through a deputy United States marshal, who 
came aboatd and notified the captain that' he had been ordered to take possession un- 
der a writ of seicure. Further inquiry developed the fact that the four men had quit 
of their own accord, had asked for and had been paid all that was due them, bat not- 
withstanding, they had gone and entered suit for the moneys they had already actually 
reeeived. T%e boat was released under bond. Captain Carter had to take on some 
marble at Qretna, but was compelled to hire an entire new crew for that purpose, every 
one of those who came down on the boat having deserted her. Tliere is hardly a day 
but what there is an experience of this kind, aoa the proceedings had seem to be more 
summary in this city— upon grounds lyore frivolous and aggravating, with results 
more expensive, the steamboatmen claim, than anywhere else. The proposition of the 
Kstional Board of Steam Navigation to attempt a remedy through Congres of the 
radical defects *n the Uw governing such proceeding, met with a hearty approval ; for 
as a captain said the other day, *' if the board can obtain us relief in this matter, it 
will do us almost the greatest service imaginable, one for which I certainly will feel 
most grateful.'^ 

3988 NAY 9 
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OBRTAIN ADVANTAGES ENJOYED BY FOREIGN FREIGHT STBAMXBfiU 

Attention has been called to the operation of the inspection laws as 
applied to foreign steamers engaged in transient freighting business. 

By the act of Angust 7, 1882, amending section 4400 of the Bevised 
Statutes, the intention of the framers of the law was probably that all 
foreign private vessels engaged in trade to and iirom ports in the United 
States should come under the inspection laws ; but the amendment 
reads, ^^ all foreign private steam- vessels carrying jMiMen^er« from any 
I)ort of the United States to any place or country shall be subiect to the 

{provisions of section 4417, ftc," and construing the law according to the 
etter the result is said to be that the freighting steamer (the <^ tramp," 
so called) has an immunity from the regulations requiring an examina- 
tion which has operated to the disadvantage of the first-class passen- 
ger vessels, while the low-class steamer has been able to bring passen- 
gers to the United States provided she complied with the immigrati<m 
laws. This discrimination in favor of transient traders, or ^^tramps," 
has undoubtedly worked an injury to the merchant vessels under our 
flag, and especially to those engaged in the West India trade, and it is 
thought that in justice to our own vessels the law should be amended 
so as to bring all foreign steamers under its provisions, which now only 
apply to passenger steamers. It is stated that these transient traders 
frequently come into the port of New York with passengers, and thence 
take cattle across the Atlantic, very little pains being taken to clean 
them before they are again filled with emigrants, while our inspectors 
are not required to examine them. In a sanitary point of view, also, tiie 
change referred to would operate as a benefit. 

SECTION 29 OP THE ACT OP JUNE 26, 1884. 

The efiect of the amendment to section 2776, Bevised Statutes, which 
was adopted by the twenty-ninth section of the shipping act of 1884, is 
said by some parties interested in the coasting trade to operate as a dis- 
crimination against them in certain cases. The law referred to reads as 
follows : 

Sec. 29. That isection twenty-seveD hundred and seventy-six of the Beyised Statates 
is hereby amended by adding thereto the following : 

**PfOvidedf That Teasels arriving at a port of entry in the United States, laden with 
ooal, salt, railroad-iron, and other like articles in bulk, may proceed to places within 
that collection district to be specially designated by the Secretary of the Treasniy, 
by general regnlations or otherwise, under the saperlutendence of customs officers, at 
the expense of the parties interested, for the pnrpose of unlading cargoes of the char- 
acter iMofore mentioned.'^ 

It is reported that the bulk of the Canadian plaster which is shipped 
for ports on the Hudson Biver in considerable quantities, is carried in 
Ganadian vessels, to the prejudice of our coasters, who are placed at a 
disadvantage. It is moreover alleged that logwood and other cargo ^*in 
bulk" from the West Indies is in the same category, being discharged 
under the same conditions to the injury of American coasters and lighter- 
men, and the parties making the complaint ask the repeal or amenament 
of the section referred to. 

LOCAL TAXATION X)1S SHIPPING. 

Upon the publication of my last year's report, I took pains to make a 
thorough inquiry into the operation of local taxation of American ship 
property in the various States, which was designed to show not only the 
^reat irregularities existing therein, but that the result tended to caqsQ 
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tonnage owned in one Stateto be transferred to apparentownersin portdof 
others where the harden of taxation was lightest or easiest to be borne. 
Shipping is a floating property, oftener away from its home port than 
otherwise, it may be for years, and therefore easily transferable, and be- 
ing extremely sensitive to imposts of any kind, the assessment of even 
a low State charge wonld be felt as burdensome. 

This year attention has been given to the subject of taxation imposed 
in foreign countries upon domestic vessels. The question, a compli- 
cated one, is as broad as the world itself. Its gravity may be fully 
appreciated when we see our ship-yards unemployed and ourliag dis- 
appearing firom the seas. 

Through the medium of our excellent consular system, with its offi- 
cers established in every country, and at all the large seaports of the 
world, the most ample and complete returns have been received in 
answer to a circular issued by the State Department requesting infor- 
mation on the subject of taxation, whether " general, municipal, or local,'' 
and although in some cases the distinction has not been made between 
taxes known as port charges, which are paid by domestic and foreign 
ships alike, and a direct property tax known with us as a local tax levied 
by State, town, or city upon the vessel of the ship-owner residing within 
its borders and not assessed upon foreign shipping, the returns are most 
ample, and enable me to present the information clearly and accurately. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

No taxes, general, local, or municipal, are imposed in England on do- 
mestic ships that are not charged to ships of other nations visiting 
British ports, with the exception of an income tax. That tax varies 
somewhat, but at present it is assessed at the rate of 8 pence upon the 
pound of net profits made by the vessel. 

Gonsul Boss, writing from Glasgow, Scotland, says : 

No taxes are imposed upon vessels (nor upon other personal property) in this coan- 
try. Taxes are imposed upon a merchant's warehonse, and upon his income. The 
leenlt is that vessels are indirectly taxed if they are profitable but not otherwise. 

BRITISH COLONIES. 

The same rule is observed in the colonies as in the mother country as 
to exempting ship property from taxation, but the same regulations do 
not prevail in all of them. 

The consul-general at the port of Calcutta states that no municipal 
or other taxes are levied on shipping in the ports of Bengal, beyond 
payments for services rendered, such as light dues, pilotage, and the 
like. 

STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. 

The consul at Singapore writes as follows: 

Upon due inquiry, I have the honor to report that no taxes of any kind are im- 
posed upon owners of domestic vessels in the British colony of the Straits Settle- 
ments; neither within my consular Jurisdiction, embracing the ports of Singapore, 
Malacca, and Penang, which are all ^' free ports." 

The only charge or duty imposed upon the purchaser or his agent (the purchaser 
is by the laws of the colony required to pay it) is that, when the sale of a vessel, 
built within or without the colony is effected — sold to any purchaser residing in the 
colony — be (or several, as the case may be. as fature owners) must pay a stamp dutv 
imposed by the laws of the colony for the '^ conveyance, assignment, or transfer" 
(this holds good for any kind of property conveyed in writing, on a bill of sale, deed, 
or like instrument, whether ronsistins of ships or vessels, floating property, or prop<p 
f^ ou terra firma) speci^ed iu t^e colonial s^mp-duty n^i^nual 9^ follows; 
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'< Coaveyauce, assignment, or transfer, on sale of any property exoept shares in a 
company. (For shares in a company, there is a different schedule of a less rate.) 

** When the amount or value of the consideration for the sale does not exceed flOO, 
stamp duty 50 cents. 

<'Above$100 and not exceeding |250, $1.50. 

''Above $256 and not exceeding |500, |^. 

*' For every further $250, or any part thereof, $1.50." ' 

So that the stamp duty of a vessel bought in this colony for |I0,000 would require 
on the bill of sale, before it could be considered legal, stamps to the amount of fm). 

I know of no other charge or duty imposed by the colonial government or the mu- 
nicipal governmeuts of the three ports, as I do not include the light-dues imposed on 
the vessele of all nationalities alike arriving at or clearioff therefrom. 

I submitted the questions in this circular just answered by me to my vice-consul, 
Mr. Anderson, thinking that he, as a prominent merchant, and as a member of the 
colonial legislature, would readily inform me upon any point of which I was or might 
not be aware, and, though he substantially corroborates the foregoing, I nevertheless 
quote his clear and interesting reply, as follows : 

''The settlements comprised in the colony of the Straits Settlements are free ports, 
in iOie full sense of the expression, and there are no taxes imposed by the colony upon 
its domestic vessels. 

*' The only compulsory charge made upon shipping (foreign as well as British) is light- 
dues, all ships being made to pay inwards one cent per registered ton, and outwards 
another cent per registered ton, these dues being for the up -keep and maintenance of 
ttie light houses and light- vessels at the Horseburgh Rock, Rabbit and Coney Islands, 
Cape Rochardo, Penang, Malacca, Formosa Bank, Pnlo Penaug, &o,, all of which are 
under this government, and benefit shipping of all nationalities. 

"In event of sale of a vessel in the colony, the deed of transfer or sale carries with 
it a stamp duty, the amount of which is regulated by the sum involved. It may be 
that this may be considered to come within tne definition of tax, but I don't think bo,** 

BERMUDA. 

The consul at Bermuda writes as follows : 

AU domestic vessels are assessed and taxed the same as real or personal property, 
and are so assessed and taxed in the parish where the owner resides; the tax is not 
uniform in all the parishes, but is seldom less than 6 per cent, and never, or rarely, 
more than one shilling on the hundred pounds sterling per annum; no other tax of any 
nature is imposed. 

I quote from report of United States consulate at Gape Town as fol- 
lows : 

There are not taxes or rates, either local, municipal, or general, imposed on domestic 
vessels whatever. 

Every hulk or condemned vessel in any port or harbor, not used for storing ooal, is 
taxed until completely broken up, £25 for the first six months, £30 for the second 
six months, and £35 for every additional six months. This is the nearest approach 
to a tax on vessels that we have in the Colony. 

CANADA. 

There appear some discrepancies in the treatment of ship property 
as regards taxation in the different Provinces and ports of the Dominion 
of Canada, and I subjoin the statements of the consuls relating to the 
practice observed in their several districts. 

The United States commercial agent at Ottawa communicates the fol- 
lowing : 

I beg to refer to special report dat^ June 7, 1886, wherein I stated that I oould 
learn of no taxes being imposed on the domestic vessels of Canada. 

By the inclosed printed documents, first, " An act respecting the harbor and river 
police of the Province of Quebec " calls for a tax of 3 cents per ton register on all 
vessels, both domestic and foreign : second, ''An act respecting the treatment and re-* 
lief of sick and distressed seamen," of 2 cents per ton . (These taxes are levied as port 
charges. ) I am assured that these are the only taxes imposed, and would reepectniU j 
refer the Department to the inclosed letter, written by Mi. McRae to Mr. Hotchkiaa 
upon this subject, and state that &^r, McIU^ handles the bi^sii^esa of more Aioefica^ 
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boats than any other person in Canada ; also that the letter over his signatnre is 
transmitted, ont of a deference to bis request, without further comment : 

"Ottawa, July 6, 1886. 
"Thomas Hotohkiss, Esq., 

*• United SlaUs Coneuly Ottawa, Ont : 

"Dear Sir: I herewith send you copies of the * sick mariners' fund ' and ' harbor po- 
lice acts,' which are the only dues collected from boats navigating the Canadian 
watersL and are collected from domestic as well as foreign vessels. The revenue th ns 
derived is for the direct benefit of those who pay it, and the cost of this branch, or 
rather these branches of departmental service, costs the Government more than they 
derive therefrom. 

" My object in drawing your attention to these bills Is for the purpose of sening if 
your Government would not issue a proclamation exempting vessels entering at the 
port of Rouse's Point, from the 3 cents per ton tax on tonnage, as I am sure that 
you will agree with me that these dues are not similar to your entirely revenue tax, 
for which boats really get nothing in return. As I said before, there are no other 
taxes colleoted or impoMd on boats navigating our Canadian waters, save and except 
the usual custom-house entry and clearance, which costs |1 each way. 

" I sincerely tmst you will bring this matter before your Government, as I am qnite 
sure it will only have to be represented to be rectified. 

"Any other information you may desire on the subject I will be most happy to fur- 
nish. I might say that this move is-more in the interests of the American boatman 
than the Canadian, as the number of each, passing Rouse's Point is largely in excess 
American, and I might further state that the law as it at present stands, discriminates 
against the American boats, for the latter, no matter how good a season they may 
have, can only make five trips ; whereas Canadian bar^ make on an averag : ten 
trips, so that you will see that while yoor boats pay this tax every trip, our barges 
only .pay fi^e and go free five. 

" I have the honor to be, your obedient servant, 

"J. W. McRAE." 

QUEBEC. 

r 

Oonsal Downs writes from Qaebec that upon inquiry be had been in- 
formed that there is no municipal tax on Canadian vessels by citizens 
or non-residents, excepting such harbor dues as are levied upon all ves- 
sels of all nationalities. 

ONTARIO. 

Consul Wagner writes from Toronto, Province of Ontario, as follows: 

Canadian vessel property at Toronto is taxed as .personal property, when owned in 
this municipality, at the general rate, which varies from 15 to 20 mills per thousand 
dollars, but cannot exceed the latter amount. In addition to this, ferry-boats pay 
an annual license fee. 

The consnl at Hamilton reports: 

The only taxes assessed on Canadian vessels at that port are municipal. Vessels 
are treated as real estate, and are taxed at the place of registry. Taxes on vessel 
property, as upon real estate generally, are collected on the amount of income re- 
ceived fbom the property rather than upon the actual value of the property itself. 
That is to say, a vessel costing $30,000 will be assessed at $1,800, which is the interest 
at 6 per cent, on the cost value. The owner only pays taxes on $1,800. As vessel 
•roperty iafar below par at Hamilton, the assessor generally estimates its value at 
alf its cost, {. 0., a vessel costing $16,000 will be assessed at $480, which is the inter- 
est on $8,000, the half of its cost. This tax has only been collectible for two years. 
There are no harbor dues collected at Hamilton. 

The consul at Amherstburg, Out., states: 

The Government of Canada imposes no general tax upon domestic vessels. There 
is a municipal tax upon such vessels, or upon their earnings after deducting expenses, 
and a fee of $8 per 100 tons is charged for inspecting steamboats and passenger ves* 
sels propeUed by steam ; also a tonnage fee of 11 cents per ton. Vessels trading with 
foreign countries pay an entrance fee of 50 cents when reporting inwards, and.50 cents 
when reporting outwards^ if not more than 50 tons measurement, and $1 each way if 
over 50 tons* 
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The consul at Belleville, Ont., reports: 

The mnnicipal authorities of that oity asaesB all its domestic vessels, steam as well 
as sailing, in the same ratio as they do other personal and real property for municipal 
and general purposes. The property is assessed at its full value, the present rate 
heing ahout If per cent. 

The commercial agent at Port Hope, Ont., says : 

Taxes are both municipal and general, the former of which aore as follows: First, 
the tax is the same as that imposed on personal property, viz, flrom one-half to 2 cents 
on |I, the latter amount being the limit of the law, only two-thirds the value of the 
vessel being subjected to taxation. Second, there is a tax of 50 cents, called the 
'* harbor dues," imposed on all vessels whenever they enter the port. The general 
tax imposed by the Dominion Government, called the *' coasting license tax," amounts 
to .50 cents annually. 

The commercial agent at Goderich, Ont., reports : 

The tax on Canadian vessels at that port is simply such as is levied on all forms of 
personal property. The present rate of such taxation is 1} per cent. 

The consnl at Port Stanley and St. Thomas, Ont., states : 

On domestic vessels no general tax is collected. A municipal or local tax at the rate 
of 12 mills on the dollar is collected at Port Stanley. Domestic vessels have no port 
charges. American vessels, without reference to tonnage, pay fl for entering and 
clearing at Port Stanley. The wages of seamen are from |itSO to^ per month. 

The commercial agent at CoUingwood, Ont., gives the following 
items : 

Steam passenger tes^eU.— Municipal taxes: There are none. Tonnage tax : A tax of 
4 cents per ton. Inspection fees : An inspection fee of $8. 

Steam freight vessels and tugs, — Municipal taxes : There are none. Tonnage tax : 
A tax of 4 cents per ton. Inspection fees : An inspection fee of |5. 

Sailing vessels,— ^QniaipAl taxes: There are none. 

The above fees and taxes are collected once per year. 

There are also " harbor dues'' on all vessels. 

The consul at Picton, Ont., reports : 

All the taxes at present imposed on domestic vessels in this Province are local, or 
rather municipal. It amounts to about 1 per cent, on half the value of the shipping, 
whether the ships are at home or abroad. At the present time, on a ship of 500 tofis, 
the taxes would be about |40 per year. There are no other taxes levied in this county 
on shipping. 

NOVA SCOTIA. 

The consul at Windsor, N. S., reports : 

The only taxes assessed on vessels in this district are the local taxes, including poor, 
school, and road rates. New vessels are valued at $30 a ton, and are taxed on one-half 
that valaation, 10 per cent, being deducted each year as they advance in age, making 
the tax very low, as the rate is about 1 per cent, a year on the general valuation. 

The commercial agent at Yarmouth, N. S., writes : 

There are no provincial taxes of any sort placed on domestic vessels. The only 
local or municipal tax is one imposed, not on the whole of, but upon one-half of, the 
value of the vessel, the amount of the tax varying in different municipalities. It is 
about I per cent, in Yarmouth. 

NEW BRUNSWICK. 

The consul at St John, N. B., states : 

The rate of taxation the past year on vessels, the property of resident owners, reg- 
istered at this port, was at the rate of 1) per cent., and the average rate of taxation 
for the past ten vears was about 1 per cent. This includes all taxes on vessels, gen- 
eral, municipal, local or otherwise. Vessels owned by non-residents and registered at 
this port are not subject to taxation. Vessel property is assessed at about three- 
fourtns of its value. « 
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The commercial agent at Monctou, N. B., says : 

The only tax collected oa domestic ships is 2 cents per ton, marine dues, for the 
benefit of sick and disabled seamen. 

PRINCB BDWARD ISLAXD. 

The XJnited States consul at Charlottetown, Prince Edward Island, 
gives the following taxes imposed on domestic vessels by tiie general 
Government at Ottawa, viz: 

Up to 50 tons $0 50 

From 50 to 100 tons 1 00 

From 100 to 200 tons 1 50 

From 200 to 300 tons 2 00 

From 300 to 400 tons 2 60 

From 400 to 500 tons , 3 00 

From 500 to 700 tona 4 00 

Oyer 700 tons 5 00 

FBANCB. 

It appears that in France no special tax is levied on French shipping 
in excess of soch port charges as are common to vessels of other nations, 
excepting the patente cParmateuVy or ship-owner's license, the charge for 
which varies in different ports, and some minor expenses for stamps, 
droits de FrandsatUm^ &c. 

Gonsnl Roosevelt, of Bordeanx, gives the import tax paid to Govern- 
ment on vessel property of foreign origin, entire or in part, coming into 
the district for domestic nse, as 39 cents per ton. 

l^aiuraHzaUon tax, 

Vessela below 100 tons pay (Joyemment exolnsively per ton . . $0. 02| 

Vessels 100 to 200 tons per vessel . 4.17 

Vessels 200 to 300 tons perves^l.. 5.56 

Vessels 300 tons and above, $5.56 per vessel and $1.31) extra for each 100 tons over. 
The fractional part of 100 tons is rated as a whole. 

Oeneral and oonventianal t<u to GovemmmU 

Beady for service : 

Wood or iron steam yessels per registered ton.. $0.39 

Wood or iron sailing vessels do 0^39 

Hulls of wood or iron vessels do Or39 

Biver boats of aU dimensions (wood) do 1.39 

Biver boats of all dimensions (iron) do 7.72 

To be taken aport : 

Wooden vessels do 0.06 

Vessels sheathed with metal do 0.15 

Oi>V€mmeHt fishing tax. 

Pilot boats are permitted to fish without taxation. As a means of precantion, the 
permit must be renewed yearly. Fishing boats not exceeding 50 tons, and plying 
their trade exclnsively off the French coaut, pay a tax of $1.39 per vessel ; of 30 tons 
exclusively, 70 cents per vessel ; above 30 tons, with deck, 70 cents per vessel ; above 
30 tons, without d^k, 23 centa per vessel. 

Boats constructed with the hold partially covered are rated as without deck. 

The XTnited States consal at Nantes writes that there are no taxes 
upon ships except the jpat^f^d'arm^^^r, or ship-owner's license, which 
is a municipal tax and varies in different French ports- At Kantes 
and St. Kazaire it is 2 cents per regiister ton. 
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SPAIN. 

There are several fees and daes levied on Spanish vessels by the Gov- 
ernment, which amoant in the aggregate to a oonsiderable tax. 
The United States consul at Barcelona gives them as follows : 

(1) Flag tax.— All veBs^ls on being registered nnder the Spanish flag pay 12^ pesetas 
.2.50) per metric ton. 

' (2) Indiuirial and eofMnercial tax.-^AU vessels pay annnaUy 1 peseta (20 cents) per 
ton register np to 500 tons, the maximum. 

Gonsnl Marstou, of Malaga, states the annual tax on vessels in that 
port to be 4 reals per ton of whatever size, np to 500 tons. 

A manicipal tax of 10 per cent, of the 4 reals per ton is levied, be- 
sides 6 per cent, of total annnal taxes, for expenses. 

With regard to taxes on shipping in the Spanish colonies, I gather 
from different consular reports that similar taxes are generally assessed. 

In most of the ports of Cnba a tax is collected from coasting schooners 
of 50 cents per ton. 

At Cardenas the municipal and city charges and cnstom-honse ex- 
penses amoant to $146 for vessels of 150 tons. For launches, the mu- 
nicipality tax is about $10 per annum. 

At the port of Manila, Pi ilippine Islands, there is a navigation tax 
levied of 8 cents per ton, \ hich is abated in steamers after running 
coastwise one year. 

Consul McKay writes from Teneriffe, Canary Islands, in relation to 
charges and restrictions on Spanish vessels in the colonies as follows : 

There are certain indirect taxes on imports originating in the octroi-tax law, of 
which it is impossible to give the figures, as they depend upon the qoality and quan- 
tity of food a vessel takes for provisions, all eatables and drinkables (except water) 
paying consumption duties on board vessels on the same tariff rates as established on 
shore. This is a particularly irritating impost, as no allowance is made for consump- 
tion upon the hign seas, and ic is applied to foreign and Spanish vessels alike. 

The effect, however, is to throw the greatest burden upon foreigners, as the cap- 
tains of Spanish vessels, through their knowledge of the coaats Md their acquaint- 
ance with the tax officers, as also the weak points of the law, are enabled to avoid 
to a great extent this impost. 

There appears to be some authority under the law for ooUecting this tax on the 
provisions a vessel brings into the port, but no attempt has been made to enforce tJiis 
view, the taxes referred to beiug recovered only on such provisions as the vessel takes 
in port. 

For the protection of Spanish ship-builders any repairs a Spanish vessel may un- 
dergo in a foreign port should be reported on arrival at a home port, and a percent- 
age is assessed on the amount expended, which goes into the general treasury. 

I would also call your attention to a bounty of 40 pesetas ($8) per ton on vessels 
built in Spanish waters, on all vessels over 130 tons, paid by Government on the ves- 
sels showing their sea-going qualities by making a voyage to America or Asia. 

POBTUGAL. 

The following are the charges levied upon domestic vessels by the 
Portuguese Government : 

Beia. 

For enrolling or registering Portuguese vessels 8,300 

Additional on first 50 cubic meters 3,000 

Additional on 50 to 100 cubic meters 7,000 

Additional on 101 to 200 cubic meters 10,000 

Additional on 201 to 300 cubic meters 15,000 

Additional on 300 and upwards cubic meters 23,000 

ITALY, 

Consul Fletchei writes from Genoa, May 31, 1886, as follows respect- 
ing local taxation of ship property in Italian ports: 
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On investigation I find the snbjeot of taxation in Italy somewhat complicated, bnt 
sifted of itsronndabont, winding methods, which was only learned after mnch patient 
inqoiry, what is herewith submitted may be considered reliable. 

In Genoa sailing vessels are taxed according to the length of time in service and 
the profits presumed to be made annnally by their owners. The basis of general 
assessment established by the Italian Government is as follows : Vessels not over six 
years in service are supposed to earn a net profit of 5 per cent, over their insured 
value ; vessels in service over six years and not more than twelve years, 2 per cent, 
net j^ain ; and all over twelve years, 1 per cent. 

A vessel, therefore, of the first category, insured, say, for |30,000, is presumed to yield 
its o wners a net annual income of |15,000. A vessel of the second class, as above qufoted, 
insured, say, at |12,000, is supposed to earn for its owners |i40 clear of all expenses. 
Proceeding as before to the tnird class we find the vessel insured for, saty, |6,00D ; this 
at 1 per cent, gives $60 taxable funds. 

On these estimated profits the Government allows a reduction of 25 per cent., con- 
sequently only three-fourths the presumed earnings are taxed. 

The general Government tax Is 13.20 per cent. A vessel, therefore, of the first 
class, say, whose net earnings amount to (1,500, less 25 per cent., pa^s a Government 
tax on $1,125, 13.20 per cent of which, or |148.S0, goes into the national exchequer. 
The following fieures illustrate the case more clearly : Granted the vessel has earned 
a net profit of $1,500; deduct therefrom 25 per cent., or $375; net taxable profits, 
$1,125; 13.20 per cent, on $1,125 equals $148.50. 

Tho assessment of a vessel remains unchanged for two years. 

Owners of vessels also pay a municipal tax, varying from $4 to $10, annually, ac- 
cording to the value of their sea-going property. , 

The master of a vessel pays $54, andmate $6, Gkivemment tax annually. 

Steamers are not assesse d after the manner of sailing vessels ; the modus operandi is as 
follows: Managers of steamships and Government collectors hold biennial meetings, 
at which a supposed exhibit of tne expenditures, repairs, and net earnings of each corn- 
pan y i 8 presented and discussed. It is then and there agreed what round sum should be 
paid the Government annually for two years, said agreement to include the taxes which 
should be paid by managers, agents, captains, mates, and others in the employment' 
of the companies, who are liable to taxation. In this assessment it is the intention 
of the Government Ihat the amount paid by steamships shall equal the taxes collected 
from sailing vessels, to wit, 13.20 per cent, of the net earnings. 

In their turn managers of steamers tax their employ^ in the following manner : 
A captain contracts to work for, say, $60 per month ; instead of this sum, however, 
he is only paid $52.08, the balance, $7.92, being 13.20 per cent, of $60, is retained by 
the company for €U>vemment tax. 

Owners of steamships pay a municipal tax varying from $10 to $60 annually, ac- 
cqrding to the value of their property. 

CoDsol Gamphaasen, of Naples, writes: 

The income tax on the exercise of the maritime industry, according ifi the law of 
August 24, 1677, No. 4021, is 13.20 per cent, on the net profit, and is assessed by the 
tax agent on the basis that profits or increase on vessels during the first Ave years 
after their construction, amount to 5 lire for*each and every ton register, and after 
that period to 1 lira for each and ever^ ton register. 

The reason for the reduction of the income tax after the first five years is the pre- 
sumable expense of repairs. 

By the law of July 20, 1861, No. 132^ there is also an annual tax of 5 lire imposed 
for the verification of the scales or weighing-machine carried by vessels. 

In this province there are no special taxes on the mercantile marine. 

The consul at Messina writes as follows : 

All Italian bottoms pay an income tax of 14 per cent, per annum. This tax is ex- 
cessive and is evaded to some extent by ship-owners, who come to an understanding 
with the suk'geons. Thus vessels that are classed A 1, that are less than 10 years oldl 
are taxed from $1.54 to $1.93 (in Italian currency from 8 to 10 lire) per ton profit, ana 
vess^ more than 10 years old, classed ^ 1.1, are taxed 96 cents to $1.15 per ton profit. 
From the gross assessment 25 per cent, is deducted, and the tax is levied upon the re- 
maining 75 per cent. For example, an A 1 vessel of 600 tons register is assessed at 
6^000 Ifre (in this instance at $1.93, or 10 lire per ton profit), less 25 per cent. =4,500 
lire, upon which sum the 14 per cent, income tax is levied. Of the 14 per cent, in- 
come tax 13^ is the general Government tax, the balance the provincial tax. The rate 
of taxation varies but little in the different provinces. With steamers no evasion of 
the income tax is possible, as they are generally owned by fruit stock companies, 
whose balance sheets ml1^t be published. 

Sardinia. — I beg to snuo that no local or municipal taxes are imposed here on do- 
mestic vessels. 
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AUSTRIA. 



All vessels, except smacks, used exclusivety lor rural transports 
(market produce) aud flshiug purposes, are subject to the taxes on 
trade, viz : 



Veiwolt. 



1 to 5 tons 

e l'> tons 

16 30 toDii 

81 SOtona 

51 90 tons 

91 140 tons 

141 200 tons 

201 280 tons 

2fll 400 tons 



Taxes. 



Floring. 
2.10 
3.15 
4.20 
5.25 
a 40 
10.50 
15.75 
21.00 
31.60 



Vessels. 



401 to 520 tons 

521 650 tons 

651 780 tons 

78 i 950tnnfl 

9')1 1, 200 tons 

1,201 1.600 tuns 

1,601 2. 000 tons 

2,001 and more 



Taxes. 



FU/rint. 
42.00 
52.50 
61.00 
84.00 
105.00 
157.50 
210.00 
316.00 



To the above- mentioned taxes is added the additional Government 
tax of lOjper cent, on the tax up to the amount of dO florins aud ot 100 
per cent, on larger amounts. 

Vessels of a larger tonnage, {. e., those subject to a tax of 10.50 florins 
and more, have to pay, besides the taxes on trade, income tax. 

This last tax, which is calculated on the basis of returns and notices to 
be given every year by the owners of vessels, is p per cent, on the aver- 
age net income during the last three years, as appears from the income 
and expenses returned by the owner and rectified by the Government 
commission. 

From this income tax must be deducted, however, the trade tax sep- 
arately assessed in such manner that to thus reduced taxes must also 
be added the additional Government tax in the above-mentioned propor- 
tion. 

Vessels belonging to companies, incorporated or otherwise, are not 
taxed separately, but the whole income of the company is taxed accord- 
ing to their statutes or agreement and balance sheets. 

The above named Government taxes serve also as the basis of assess- 
ing and collecting additional per centum taxes by the provinces, par- 
ishes, chambers of commerce, &c., in case their incomes should not be 
sufficient to cover expenses. 

At Trieste both these taxes on trade and income are collected for the 
present only as income tax, aud amongst the now Government addi- 
tional, there exists only that of 25 per cent in favor of the parish of 
Trieste. 

The payluent of the taxes on trade is due in two half-yearly advance 
payments, and that of the income tax in four quarterly post-payments. 

HOLLAND. 

Consul Eckstein, of Amsterdam, writes, withreference to taxe son ship 
property in Holland, that he ascertained from the proper officials tliat 
neither the Netherlands Government nor any of the municipalities of the 
country imposes any tax on domestic vessels. 

When a Dutch citizen purchases a foreign ship there is a registration 
tax of 3 per cent, on the amount, besides which there are certain trif- 
ling expenses for Btamps required at the transfer of ownership. 
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RUSSIA. 

The tax upon vessel property in Bassia is not assessed npon the 
value. Consul Young writes from St Petersburg that there is a tax upon 
all vessels on the waters embraced in the government of St. Petersburg, 
that is to say, on the Neva, from Oronstadt to Lake Ladoga, of 85 rubles 
each. This tax is levied by the provincial government of the prov- 
inces, and is different in each proviuce, but nearly approximates this 
sam, which is equal in American currency to $45 per annum for each 
vessel, irrespective of size or capacity. 

The tax on shipping at Bussian ports on the Black Sea is about the 
same, although applied differently. At Odessa coastage dues are sanc- 
tioned oil Bussian vessels, while at Kherson they are exempt. 

SWEDEN. 

According to statements received from the United States consul at 
Stockholm and at Gothenburg, ship property in this country is taxed 
for the Government, the community, and the church, these taxes being 
calculated according to the profit the vessel has made during the year, 
amounting to an income tax. In the port of Gothenburg, for instance, 
a ship which has earned 2,000 kroner during the year will have to pay 
about 122 kreuzers taxes in all. ^ 

GERMANY. 

No separate rates or taxes are imposed on domestic vessels by the 
Governments of the maritime states (Prussia, Oldenburg, Lubeck, Bre- 
men, and Hamburg). Vessels brought under the German flag, whether 
built in home or foreign yards, havemerelyto pay the measurement and 
registration fees. The former are levied in accordance with the ordi- 
nance dated July 5, 1872, and amount to 5 pfennige (about 1^ cents) per 
cubic meter, but never exceed 2 marks (equal to 47J cents). 

The fees for registration of ships at Hamburg .are 9 marks (equal 
to $2.14). In the maritime states (Prussia, Mecklenburg, Oldenburg, 
Bremen, and Lubeck), they var>' from 9 to 40 marks (or $2.14 to $9.52), 
according to the tonnage of the ship. 

In some German poi*ts there is assessed a municipal tax of half a cent 
per ton, as at Stettin, where quay money is levied on arrival, but it is 
applied to foreign as well as domestic craft. 

GBEECB. 

An industry tax is levied upon all Greek vessels, excepting those 
registered in the Ionian Islands as follows (per annum) : 



Vesaels. 



Dr. 



10 
25 
40 
50 
60 



10 to 50 tons 

SOtolOOtODS *. 

100 to 200 tons .. 

200 to 300 tons 

300 tons ftnd apwarda . 



BELGIUM. 



The Belgian Government is very liberal in the treatment of its ship- 
ping in respect to local taxation. Consul Steuart writes from Antwerp, 
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sayiog that '^ no direct taxes are levied apon vessels. The register is 
given gratis, and the expenses for stamping and recording it are lighf 

DENMARK. 

According to advices received from the United States consul at Oo- 
penhagen no tax*is assessed on vessel property bnilt in that country. 
Only in case of ships boilt in or brought from foreign countries, no mat- 
ter whether did or new, there is a duty of 3 i>er cent, upon the cost, 
according to building contracts or bill of sale, on steamers or sailing 
vessels, when of iron, steel, or oak materials, and 2 per cent, on vessels 
built of fir wood. 

The consul at St Thomas reports that no tax whatever is imposed 
on Danish vessels registed by the proper local authority in the Danish 
West Indies. 

MEXICO. 

The (Jnited States consul at Tampico writes that he has visited all 
the parties owning vessels and water craft at that port (fifteen in num- 
ber, varying from 20 to 86 tons measurement), and is informed that at 
this time there in no tax, either federal or State or municipal, on capital 
invested in vessels, whatever be their class or use. There was formerly 
a tax of one-half of 1 per cent, on the value of Mexican property, with 
some other charges which no longer exist. The consul at Acapulco 
writes that there is levied at that port a federal 'tax {dereoho depatente) 
on Mexican vessels of 30 tons or over of $16, and under 30 tons $4. 

CHILI. 

The Chilian Government levies port charges on national and foreign 
vessels alike. A license to navigate, which costs from 1 to 10 cents per 
ton, is assessed on Chilian ships according to their size and employment 

BRAZIL. 

Judging from the report of Consul-General McCall, at Bio Janeiro, 
there are no taxes assessed upon Brazilian ships in the ports of that 
Empire excepting such as are paid by foreign vessels. I also copy from 
the letter of Consul Weaver, of Bahia, as follows: 

In reply to yonr circular of the 16th March, I beg to state that, from the best in- 
fonnatioD, the owners of ships are snbject to no taxes^ either general, local, or mnnioi- 
pal, except as port charges, and that the owners ot vessels under the fLiiig of Brazil 
are exempt from the most of these. 

When informed that port charges was the only tax paid by the domestic Teasels of 
this Empire, I made the inquiry. What taxes are paid by foreign and what by domaa- 
tic vessels on entering the harbors of Brazil f 

I inclose the answer, in Portuguese, showing that whilst foreign vessels pay port 
charges and hospital charges, domestic vessels only pay hospital charges, being exempt 
from port charges. 

PERU. 

The following charges are coUected on domestic vessels of over 200 
tons sailin<{ under the Peruvian flag: 

For issue of register, 20 soles silver; for sailing license, 2i soles sUver; besides 
port charges, which are paid alike by vessels domestic and foreign. 
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EOUADOR. 

In Ecaadoir there is do local tax on domestic vessels. The general 
Government oollects a ship tax every two years ou vessels of over 10 
tons, varying from $3 to $12 each, np to 300 tons, and $16 on vessels 
above that size. 

ZANZIBAR. 

C3onsQl Cheney writes that '^uo taxes are imposed on vessels" by the 
Gtovemment of the Snltan of Zanzibar. 

JAPAN. 

In the Empire of Japan there is a general Government tax assessed 
on domestic vessels at the rate of 2 yen to 16 yen per vessel, according 
to size, and 30 to 50 sen for boats. 

There is also a municipal tax at some of the ports, which varies in the 
different cities. 

I copy from the letter of Consul Jernigan, of Osaka and Hiogo, on 
the subject : 

Domestic vessels ia Japan pay only a Goyernmeat tax, which is collected at the 
following rates: Steamers, 15 yen per 100 tons register per annom ; sailing vessels, 10 
yen per 100 tons register per annnm. 

Vessels of Japanese form of construction, measuring above 50 kokn (1 koku equal to 
5.13 bnshels), "Z yen per 100 kokn, and vessels of Japanese form of construction, meas- 
uring noder 50 kokn, 0.30 yen each vessel per annnm. 

For your further information, I make the following statement showing the total 
amount of taxes collected by the Japanese Government from domestic vessels during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1885 : 

Steamers, 200.92 yen ; sailing vessels, 975.55 yen. 

YeMels of Japanese form of construction : Yen. 

Above 50 kokn measurement 4,070.53 

Under 50 kokn measurement 4,82*<^.65 

Total.: 10,069.65 

The reports of the consuls, and the foregoing statements compiled 
from them, show that our ships engaged in the foreign trade are, as a 
mle, taxed heavier than the world's shipping outside the United States ; 
and it is an axiom in commerce that whenever the burden of a tax is 
imposed upon the instruments of competition, while competition itself 
is left free and unburdened, that burden not only reacts adversely on 
the profitable use of those instruments, but cripples the spirit of en- 
terprise which employs them. Thus, in the world's foreign trade, an 
American ship is one of the great agencies of distribution ; and its 
duty is to gather its cargo of home productions for consumption abroad, 
and to receive in exchange its cargo of foreign commodities for dis- 
posal in the same manner in the best market it can find. So that really 
this instrument of distribution having once gone abroad, may be kept 
abroafd and never return, or only at long intervals, to its home port. 

Now, it is clear that the State from which she started and where the 
owners reside can extend to her but little, if any, protection while on 
her voyages performing these important functions; and therefore it 
would appear that there was but little ground or reason to justify im- 
posing a tax. Moreover it does not seem, tinder the circumstances', as if 
the tax was laid by the proper hand. States that tax ship i)roperty 
engaged in trade abroad at the same rate that personal property on 
land is taxed, fail to recognize the fact that that property is not present 
^ the Qtber is, auU coq (j not be preseut if its legitimate value for the 
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purposes of taxation was to be ascertained. If a ship is an instmment 
of trade or for the distribation of products, it is of no valae when kept 
in its home port ; bnt it represents oue of the world's increments of 
profit when employed. Bat she shoold not be subject to tax while in 
such employment, but rather on what she earns. If she was not away 
from the State where owned, she would earn nothing, and she would 
depreciate faster in value from her inactivity. But when she is absent 
the value of her earnings may be known ; and it is held that she should 
be taxed on that amount and not the amount of her entire value. 
This would avoid taxation upon years of positive loss. In other words, 
it is proposed that Congress under the Constitution shall regulate by 
law the taxation of such ship-property instead of the State, if a tax 
thereon should be necessary^ leaving to the State the power of taxing 
the income or earnings of ships engaged in such trade, to which the 
owners would probably have no objections. 

It is evident that if the foreign maritime nations with which we are 
competing for the ocean carrying trade do not subject their shipping to 
a property tax, this country cannot afibrd to do so. The constant op- 
eration of such a discrimination against our shipping interest would be 
suflfif^ient in view of the immunity enjoyed by foreigners from such bur- 
dens to weigh it down so as to prevent a complete restoration of our 
sea-going tonnage. 

Congress undoubtedly has power under the Constitution to relieve 
vessels engaged in foreign and interstate commerce from the various 
forms of State and municipal taxation, but whether such a course would 
be in strict conformity with some of the decisions of the courts has been 
doubte<l, and, considering the conflicting opinions that exist on the sub- 
ject, probably the most expeditious way to obtain the desired relief 
would be for the several States to act promptly in the matter (as some 
have done already) and exempt vessels engaged in foreign trade from 
local assesmpnts for tax on the property. 

SHIPS AND OWNERS. 

Questions relating to ownership of vessels and the transfer of ship- 
property, all of them more or less complex and difficult, are often pro 
pounded to the Commissioner of Navigation. 

Our system of rules governing matters relating to ships and owners 
is a branch of the maritime laws respecting seamen, charter-parties, 
salvage, average, &c., the elementary principles of which were handed 
down from the ancient Bhodian laws and adopted in part at least into 
the legislation of Home. 

In more modern times there appeared the celebrated Consulate del 
Mare ; followed by the Rules and Judgments of Oleron : and in the 
north, the Laws of Wisby; and in France, the Marine Ordinances of 
Louis XIV— the spirit of wbich has been engrafted into the codes of 
most commercial nations, and forms tbe basis of our maritime jurispru- 
dence. 

Many changes and modifictitions, made necessary by the varied de- 
mands of modern commerce, have been incorporated in most countries ; 
and iu tbe United States a mass of statutes have been accumulating 
more o** less in conflict with each other, and often not in harmony with 
the earlier established maritime principles. 

Although the Constitution vests with Congress the power to regulate 
foreign commerce ^nd shipping matters generally, the St^te^ h^v<?^- 
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Bnmed these powei-s to 8ome exteut, and no successfal attempt has yet 
been made to form a maritime code, or a diAtinot body of commercial 
statuten for the entire Union. 

According to the accepted interpretation of En^liBh and American 
laws a ship is personal property, and is, where not modified by statnte, 
snbje<*t to the rules prevailing in relation to other personal property. 
The United States statutes require that the name of every registered 
ship, and the port to which she belongs, be painted on her stem on a 
black ground in white letters of not less than 3 inches in length, under 
IKfuaity of $50. 

Ownership may be acquired by causing a ship to be built. Gener- 
ally, if a ship is built under contract, the property in it, like that of any 
other thing not existing at the time of the order, does not vest in the 
party ordering it until finished and ready for delivery. But the time of 
the iiroperty vesting is determined by the intention of the parties as 
expresseil in the contract; thus, if their price is paid in installments dur- 
ing the progress of the building, the payment of those parts of the price 
Tests such a proportion of the property in the buyer daring the coarse 
of constructiou, and, therefore, as l)etween him and the builder, he is 
entitled to have that same vessel when completed. 

A ship being personal property, her owner^s interest goes after his 
death to his personal representative as a part of his estate. It may 
be sold from owner to owner to any extent, and ander certain circam- 
Btances may be sold by the master. 

It is customary to re^iuire of the seller a written bill of sale to accom- 
pany the purchase of ship property. The bill of sale from the builder 
or original owner is called the grand bill of sale, that from any subse- 
quent owner the ordinary bill of sale. 

In Great Britain, by act of Parliament, each ship is considered to be 
divided into sixty-four parts, and the interest of the owners is repre- 
sented by one or more of such |)arts. More recently, ander the compa- 
nies act of 1862, a vessel may be held in shares of any amount with lim- 
ited liability. In the United States none of these regulations exist. 
With us, a ship may be owned by any number of persons, and in any 
proportions. 

The presumption is, that the owners hold their several shares or inter- 
ests as tenants in common, and not as partners. When a ship, or any 
part of a ship, is owned by two or more persons in partnership, either 
of the partners may dispose of the ship, or shares held by them, like 
any other property owned in partnership. But when the owners hold 
their shares as tenants in common, each owner may sell his own share, 
bnt cannot sell the interest of any other owner. 

The question whether the ship is owned by the different proprietors 
as tenants in common, or as partners, is determined, as in all other cases 
where personal property is owned by more than one person, by the cir- 
cumstances of the case. The presumption is that a vessel is owned by 
the parties as tenants in common and not as partners. This presump- 
tion must be overcome by facts which show a community of interests in 
her management and employment, incompatible with anything but a 
partnership. Where two persons, owning a ship in equal shares, united 
in sending her to a foreign port with a cargo purchased on joint ac- 
count to be sold with the ship and reinvested in another adventure, it 
was adjudged that they owned the ship as partners. By an act of Con- 
gress approved July 29, 1850, it is provided that no bill of sale, mort- 
gage, hypothecation, or conveyance of any vessel, or part of any vessel, 
^ tbe tJnite^ 9tate9 sbaU be valid a|;ainst any person other thi^a tb9 
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grantor, or mortgagor, his heirs and devisees, and persons having aotoal 
notice thereof, unless such bill of sale, mortgage, hypothecation, or con- 
veyance be recorded in the office of the collector of the customs where 
such vessel is registered or enrolled ; provided that the lien by bottomry 
on any vessel, created during her voyage by a loan of money or materials 
necessary to repair, or enable such vessel to prosecute a voyage, shall 
not lose its priority, or be in any manner affected by the provisions of 
the act. The act further provides for the manner in which the record 
shall be kept and authenticated, and requires — . 

That the owner, or agent of the owner, of any yeneel of the United States, apply- 
ing to a collector of the cnstoms for the register or enrollment of a vessel shall, in ad- 



dition to the oath now required by law, set forth in the oath of ownership, the part or 
proportion of Snch vessel belonging to each owner, and the same shall be inserted in 
the register or enrollment ; and allbills of sale of vessels registered or enrolled shall 



set forth the part of the vessel owned by each person selling, and the part conveyed 
to each person purchasing. 

The act does not declare a sale that is not recorded to be void as 
between the buyer and seller, or as regards persons having notice of it, 
and leaves the presumption of the law as it exists respecting an oral 
sale, and delivery being valid between the parties ; still a common de- 
gree of prudence should induce the purchaser of a ship, or of an in- 
terest in one, to require a written bill of sale and have it regularly re- 
corded. In most cases ships are owned by more than one person in 
specific shares. In such instances it would be impracticable to make 
actual delivery of an undivided share, and the importance of having 
documentary proof of the ownership, to which reference may be had in 
case of need, is obvious. When a ship is sold abroad by the master, a 
power of attorney should be sent him by each of the owners separately 
to enable him to convey the vessel on their behalf in a legal manner ; 
for although there is no clause in the acts of Congress requiring the as- 
sent of all the owners to the transfer of a part of a registered ship to a 
foreigner, it is presumed that the owners will act together in such a 
matter. Besides every such transfer, whether by way of trust or con- 
fidence, must be made known,^as otherwise a forfeiture of the ship is 
incurred. A transfer, even for the purpose of evading the laws of a 
foreign country with an understanding that the vessel is afterwards to 
be reconveyed to the former owner, works a forfeiture unless made 
known as prescribed by the act of March 2, 1803. 

When a ship is mortgaged the recording required by the act of Con- 
gress does not supersede the further necessity of a compliance with the 
laws of a State which require mortgages of personal property to be 
filed. 

In the State of New York a statute in relation to the mortgages of 
personal property requires that the mortgage, or a copy thereof, must 
be filed in the office of the county clerk where his office is held, in the 
place of residence of the mortgagor, and, if he reside in a town where 
there is no such office, in the tx)wn clerk's office of such town. 

By acts of Congress ships built within the United States after July 
4, 1776, and such as may have been captured in war by citizens and 
lawfully adjudged as prizes, and snch as may have been forfeited for a 
breach of the laws of the United States, when owned by a citizen or citi- 
zens, may be registered and recorded as ships of the United States and 
are then entitled to certain privileges under the navigation laws which 
foreign ships do not enjoy. The law requires evidence to be furnished 
to the collector of the district where the registry is made of the origin 
and ownership of the vessel, together with a description of her various 
measurements and particulars, for her identitication, 
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In case the ship is sold the original registry is surrendered, and if 
intended for foreign trade a new one mast be taken oat by the new 
owner. 

Instead of sach registry^ however, where a ship is employed in the 
coasting trade, or fisheries, she mast be enrolled and licensed. Regis- 
tered ships which have been captared and condemned nnder the au- 
thority of a foreign power, or sold to a foreigner, lose their character 
as American ships, and cannot be again registered, although they again 
become the property of American citizens. 

There are occasionally cases of extreme necessity in foreign ports 
where the commercial law of maritime nations recognizes the right of the 
master of a ship to sell her. But to warrant such a sale and to enable 
the master to give a good title to the purchaser, the vessel must be in 
such a condition from damage and necessity of repairs, that the owner, 
if he were present, with all the means at the master's disposal, wonld 
not in the exercise of a sound judgment deem it prudent to put the 
vessel in repair necessary to bring her home. It is said that the master 
has, by virtue of his employment, not merely those powers which are 
necessary for the navigation of the ship and the conduct of the adven- 
ture to a safe termination, but also a power, when such termination be- 
comes hopeless, and no prospect of bringing the vessel home, to act for 
the best under the circumstances, and l^ierefore to dispose of the ship 
and even of her cargo in case of necessity, when nothing better can be 
done for the benefit of all concerned. Consequently, when a ship puts 
into a foreign port in an unsea worthy condition, at which she cannot be 
repaired without an expenditure which would cost as much as the value 
of the ship when repaired, or if the master has no money to pay for her 
repairs, and cannot, either by hypothecating the ship or the cargo, or 
by selling the cargo, raise moneys to repair her, so that a prudent owner 
would not hesitate to sell her, the master may properly sell her. But 
if he can by hypothecating the ship or cargo, or by selling the latter, 
as he may in case of necessity obtain the money required to pat tiie 
ship in order to complete her voyage, he should do so, unless the ex- 
pense of the repairs will exceed the value of the ship when repaired. 
The title the master gives is subject to the risk of the purchaser, being 
compelled to show the necessity of the sale. It is not sufScient that the 
master acted in good faith, or that he employed surveyors who exam- 
ined and report^ that the vessel was so injured as to render it unsea- 
worthy and not worth repairing ; but it must be shown that the circum- 
stances are such as to amount to a moral necessity to sell her. In the 
present day, however, when the electric telegraph cables permit of 
rapid communication between nearly every port of the world, cases 
where a master may take such extreme responsibility upon himself are 
more rare than formerly, as a master is rarely obliged to resort to it 
now without advice from the owners or insurers. 

In a proper case for such jurisdiction the sale of a ship may be made 
under a decree of an admiralty court, when the title is equally good. 
Title may be acquired in this way in cases of capture in time of war, or 
seizure for violation of acts of Congress in relation to customs and navi- 
gation laws. A vessel, or part of one, may also be sold upon an execu- 
tion issued out of a court against the owner, in the same manner as 
other personal property. If a ship is sold while upon a voyage or in a 
foreign port, the buyer should at once cause the bill of sale to be re- 
corded, as required by the act of Congress of 1850, in order to make 
biAtitie dear as against any subsequent purchaser, mortgagee, a cred- 
8088 NAV 10 
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itor of the seller, and he should^ without unreasonable delay, take pos- 
session of her upon her arrival in port. 

8hip^8 husband, — When a ship is held by part owners, and they all 
agree, it is customary to intrust the management to one of their num- 
ber, who is called the ship's husband. Under such an understanding 
he is the agent for all the owners, and his acts in pursuance of his duties 
are binding on the other owners. 

Where the owners of a ship have constituted one of their number the 
ship's husband, his acts in employing officers and seamen, in repairing, 
equipping, and purchasing an outfit for a voyage, in procuring freight, 
and chartering the ship are binding upon all. it is within the scope 
of his agency to receive and disburse moneys and adjust the accounts 
growing out of the employment of the ship. He has no right,J)y virtue 
of his employment, to insure the ship, as the owners of the shares hold- 
ing them separately, it is for each to elect for himself whether to bear 
his own risk or to protect his interest by insurance. 

A ship's husband cannot, by virtue of his agency, in the absence of 
specific authority, purchase a cargo on the credit of the owners, or bor- 
row money generally for the use of the ship 5 but he will have a lien 
upon the proceeds of the adventure for his advances and disbursements 
in the discharge of his proper duties. He may call on each owner for 
his proper share of expenses for outfit, repairs, and necessaries, and if 
he advances for any one his proportion thereof he may recover it of him. 

A part owner who has acted as ship's husband cannot retain, on ac- 
count of his advances, the share of freight money belonging to other 
part owners who have acquired their interest in the ship after the ad- 
vances were made. The presumption is that each part owner of a ship 
is liable for supplies and repairs furnished for her and for the wages of 
' the seamen employed for the common benefit. But it does not apply to 
one who has expressly dissented from the employment of the ship, ruu 
by the other owner, who alone is liable for the supplies furnished while 
she was so run, notwithstanding the person furnishing the supplies had 
no knowledge of the fact. It has been held that a promissory note 
given by the ship's husband for the amount of a debt incurred for the 
ship, although a receipt in full be given, will not, until paid, discharge 
the debt nor extinguish the claim against all the owners. 

In case of the absence of a part owner of the ship, it is held that each 
of the co-owners has an implied right to provide for her employment, 
and to make contracts and order supplies with that view ; but a part 
owner, although the ship's husband, has no right to insure on account 
of the other owners. He may insure his own share, and, if ordered to 
do so, may insure for the others, but without some special understand- 
ing to the contrary each owner is expected to provide for insurance as 
he may elect to take such risks or a part of them himself. 

When one or more part owners desire to employ the ship upon some 
particular voyage against the wishes of others, who prefer that she shall 
remain unemployed, those who desire the employment may, on applying 
to a court of admiralty, obtain permission. The court in such cases 
requires of them a stipulation to bring the ship back and restore her, or 
pay the dissenting owners the value of their interest in her. If a ma- 
jority in interest wish to employ her, the minority, on applying to a court 
of admiralty, can compel them to give the stipulation. If they do not 
apply, they will be held to consent to the employment by the majority 
as upon joint account, and become liable for the expenses to the extent 
of their shares, and be entitled to their share of the profits of the voyage. 
But when a part owner of a ship dissents from her employment by the 
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other owDers, he is not personally responsible for supplies ordered by 
the latter, and this has been held to be the case when the person far- 
nishing them had no knowledge of his dissent. 

Where a part of the owners employ the ship, while the remaining 
owners decline to auite in the employment, those employing her and 
Btipnlatiug bear all the expenses of outfits and risks, and are entitled to 
all the profits of the voyage 5 for, as the owners refusing to unite are 
protected by the stipulation from loss, they are regarded as not enti- 
tled to anything for freight earned by the ship or her decline in value 
by wear and tear. According to the maritime law of the Continent of 
Europe, if the owners of a ship disagree among themselves as to her 
employment, a court of admiralty will, upon an application of the par- 
ties, decree a sale of the ship for the benefit of all the owners. A simi- 
lar rule has been followed in the courts of admiralty in the United 
States. A court will not compel one owner to buy out another's in- 
terest, but may sell the whole ship and divide the interests of the dif- 
ferent owners. 

Where one in the possession of a ship as part owner, mortgagee, or 
charterer has the exclusive control and management of her, and em- 
ploys her for his own benefit and at his own risk and expense, he is re- 
garded, while such possession continues, as the owner ; and the other 
owners are not liablefor the expenses of supplies, whether the party 
ftumishing them has notice of the relations between the parties or not. 
But if he sails the vessel on shares, the other owners are responsible; 
and they are responsible if, by the terms of a charter-party, they ap- 
point the master and mariners and retain control of the ship. Under 
laws authorizing an attachment against a ship for supplies furnished, 
one part owner cannot attach her, and should he and the other owners 
give their bond according to the provisions of the law for her release, 
no recovery can be had upon the bond. A mortgagee of a ship not in 
possession of her is not liable for repairs to her, unless made at bis re- 
quest or by a special contract with him. But when he takes posses- 
sion, he becomes liable as owner for her supplies and repairs subse- 
quently furnished ; and although the credit for them was given to the 
ship and owners, the person furnishing them may resort to him. In 
case of an injury to a ship occasioned by the wrong or negligence of 
a third party, all the owners are obliged to join in bringing an action 
against him." They are said for such a purpose' to constitute but one 
owner, and whenever they recover damages for such a wrong they are 
to be divided between them according to their interest. The rule is the 
same in an action for the freight on goods conveyed in a general ship. 
Under the title " Lien " it may be stated that by a statute of New York 
and some other States a lien is given upon a ship for repairs, outfit, 
wharfage, piloting, &c. 

AVERAGE BOND. 

The Association of Average Adjusters of the United States have pre- 
scribed a new form of average bond. The forms heretofore in use have 
varied materially in their terms, and it was an object to obtain a general 
form which would apply in all cases, or nearly all. The old forms con- 
tained statements which were often not in accordance with the facts, as 
that the vessel was in charge of a pilot, or was in due prosecution of 
her voyage, when the facts mi^ht have been otherwise. The validity 
of ftlmia might tli(tts( be affected on suit in court. 
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The new form is as follows : 

AVERAGE BOND 

Whereas it being represented that the , whereof is or lately 

was master, having on board a cargo of , in which we are interested as owners, 

shippers, or consignees, sailed from on or about the day of , 

18 — , bound for , and in the course of her said voyage , and that thereby 

certain losses and expenses were incurred, and other and further losses and expenses 
consequent thereto may yet he incurred, and that such losses and expenses may be a 
charge, by way of general average or otherwise, upon the vessel, her freight and cargo, 
or either of them : 

Now, therefore, we, the subscribers, owners, shippers, or consignees of such of the 
cargo of said vessels as we have severally described and set opposite our respective 
signatures hereto, in consideration of the premises and of the delivery to us respect- 
ively of such cargo, or so much thereof as may be saved, without retention pending 
an adjustment of said losses and expenses, do hereby, for ourselves, our respec^ve 
executors and administrators, severally and respectively, but not jointly, nor the one 

for the other, covenant and agree to and with , owners or agents of the owners 

of the said vessel, and with one another, that the losses and expenses aforesaid, or so 

much thereof as, upon an adjustment of the same, to be stated by , according 

to the laws and usages of this port in similar cases, may be shown to be a charge upon 
the said cargo, or upon any of the cargo, of said vessel which may be received by as, 
shall be paid by us respectively, according to our several and respective parts or shares 

thereof, unto the said , when such adjustment is completed and due notice given 

thereof. 

Provided, however, that if any of said cargo has been shipped under bills of lading 
containing an agreement that the Tork-Ant^erp rales shall be the rules of a^jastment, 
snch agreement shall not be affected heteby, bat in all other respects this bond shall 
remain in full force. 

And we further promise and agree to famish said adjasters, upon their request, all in- 
formation which they may deem necessary to a correct acUnstment of this case. 

This bond may be executed in several parts of like tenor and date, the whole of whioh 
are to constitute but one bond, with the same effect as if each of said parts were sev- 
erally signdfi by as. 

In witness whereof we have to these presents respectively set our hands, in the city 
of ,, this day of . one thoasand eight hundred and . 



SigDAtares. | Deaoription of merohandiM. loToioe vaIiia. 




MANIFESTS OF STORES. 

Some years ago the Treasury Department decided that ^<it matters 
not whether portions of the cargo laden on a foreign vessel are in fact 
exported oat of the conntry or are consamed on board ; " that in either 
case, ^^ if consamed by foreign vessels, they are really exports; " and that 
sapplies cannot be taken for consamption on board a foreign vessel in 
the United States withoat being entered on her manifest 

In view of these regalations, the following qnestions were presented 
to thisofBce, viz: 

(1) Whether sea-stores, not only coal for fuel, but other ship supplies, fbr use on 
board a foreign vessel, bound on a Yoyage to a foreign ooantry, shoald or should not 
be considered a part of her cargo within the spirit and intent of section 4197, Bevisea 
Statutes f 

(2) If coal and other supplies laden on a foreign vessel are considered as a part of 
her cargo within the meaning of section 4197, Advised Statutes, would not coal and 
other supplies laden on a United States merchant vessel in like manner be considered 
a part of her cargo f 

(3) Shoald not the masters of a/ll vessels, both Amerioail and' "foreign, dearing ftom 
United States ports for foreign countries, file manifests of aU ship sapplies taken on 
board for consumption on the voyage f 
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On examinatioD the Barean was convinced that the qaestions should 
be answered in the negative. 

The law relates to the reporting on exportation of the " cargo" of 
vessels. In maritime law the word means the lading or freight of a 
ship, '' the entire load." It is usnally construed as including the good^, 
wares, and merchandise to be conveyed oo a ship to another place, and 
not the stores of a vessel, her equipments, or the articles carried for the 
daily use of the .officers aud crew. The oath required by section 4198, 
Bevised Statutes, as to such exportatioiis mentions only "goods, wares, 
and merchandise " laden on the vessel. Supplies and stores for con- 
sumption are hardly included in that category. A discrimination is 
made between sea stores and cargo, in section 2794 Bevised Statutes. 
This section provides that the master, owner, shipper, or consignee of 
a cargo shall state upon oath to the collector the foreign port or country 
in which such cargo is truly intended to be landed. Stores and supplies 
are not intended to be landed at a foreign port, and are often used in part 
within the jurisdiction of the United States, or while the vessel is pro- 
ceeding coastwise. It would be a hardship upon the master to require 
a report of trifling purchases of supplies or stores, and a troublesome 
regulation to that effect might have a tendency to restrict purchases in 
the United States ; clearances also would be delayed, and a vessel 
might incur a penalty, in some instances, as on a trip to Cuba, for not 
producing at the foreign port goods manifested in the United States. 
The Bureau therefore recommended in substance that the regulations 
upon the subject be rescinded. This suggestion was adopted by the De- 
partment, which has directed that manifests of ship's stores and supplies 
purchased in the United States in good faith for use on the outward 
voyage shall not be required by the customs officers. 

AN OCEAN MILITIA. 

The right to make war by means of vessels fitted out by private par- 
ties, or " privateering,'' as it is called, is a privilege very properly claimed 
by a republic like ours, which supports no large floating armament in 
time of peace. But of late years it has become the practice to enlist the 
support of private enterprise in time of peace, by having vessels built 
under the quasi recognition of Government, and though ostensibly for 
the purposes of commerce in carrying the mails or freight and pas- 
sengers, to be in actual readiness for conversion with small expense 
into formidable cruisers, or fast- running transports for national service. 
Merchant steamships that can be readily converted into menof-war are 
becoming a necessity with modern nations as a bulwark to ward off 
threatened collisions with foreign powers, as well as a reliance in case 
of actual hostilities. Countries having fast steam vessels of considera- 
ble size in their mercantile navy have them built under certain specifi- 
cations, with a view to forming a kind of ocean militia, which, like a 
land militia, mfght be quickly called into service in case of need. 

Some of the great maritime nations of Europe have now a large 
amount of tonnage constructed with a view of being almost immediately 
appropriated for naval purposes. 

It was remarked by Washington in his message to the Third Con- 
gress that the rank due the United States among the nations should 
not be lost by the reputation of weakness. 

t If wei deaire to avoid Ausalt we must be able to repel it ; if we deeire to secure peace 
as one of the most powerful instruments of our prosperity it must be known at idl 
times that we are ready for war. 
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It is probable that oar future wars, if we should be unfortunately 
drawn into any, roust be with maritime powers, and will have to be con- 
ducted principally upon the ocean, and the value of a fleet of swift 
steamers in readiness for the emergency would be great as a mere in- 
timidation. 

The cost to the United States of building a navy to cope with the 
navies of flrstclass powers would be very heavy and its maintenance 
equally so. To obviate in a measure this great outlay, and make good 
in some degree the serious consequences to the country that might fol- 
low the absence of a navj' and the inability to suddenly create one, a 
plan of this kind is thought by naval officers to be practicable as well 
as economical. 

It was the opinion of Admiral Porter, given before a Congressional 
committee, that with a few such ships converted into war vessels at 
the breaking out of the late war, such a blockade of the Southern coast 
could have been established as would have prevented all communica- 
tion, and the rebellion would have been strangled for want of supplies 
and the munitions of war necessary for carrying on hostilities. 

The scheme referred to has recently been widely discussed, and has 
received serious consideration in naval circles, and a board of officers 
has been detailed to tabulate a list of such vessels as come within the 
required conditions. 

After examination of the mercantile list, I can find only about sixty 
steam vessels that would probably be found available for such a pur- 
pose. These ships should be of iron and built in the United States. 
The limit as to size is 2,000 tons measurement, and as to speed, an 
average of 14 knots. In the appended list I have excluded all vessels 
over ten years old. 

/Stofim iron vessels of the United States of over 2,000 tons fneasurementj and not exceeding 

ten yedrs old. 
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Steam iron veaaefs of the Vmted States of over 2,000 tons measurement, <fc. — Continued. 



Tonnaji^e. 




135800 

13579] 

135626 

120531 

86715 

96803 

140640 

140890 

91S54 

90884 

180240 

130179 

180098 

155048 

1M86 

150844 

150280 

20687 

110515 

115873 

115845 

115863 

115813 

115978 

115894 

115079 

115662 

U5630 

116029 

115645 

145820 

1454051 

252421 

808391 

80808; 



ElPaso 

Eureka 

Bzcelsior 

Finance 

Gajandotto 

H F. Dimock.: 

Lampaaaa 

Loaisiana 

Mariposa 

Morgan City 

Nacoochee 

Newport 

Niafrara 

Onoko 

Oregon 

Philadelphia 

Piljrrim 

Qaeen of the Pacific 

Koanoke 

SanBlaa 

San Joe6 

San Joan 

San Marcos 

San Pablo 

San Pedro 

Santa Rosa 

Santiago 

Saratoga 

Seneca 

State of Galifomia.. 

Tallabaaaee 

Tioga 

Umatilla 

Walla Walla 

Willamette 



3,631. 
3.531. 
3,263. 
2,603. 
2,350. 
2,625. 
2.942. 
2,840. 
j3,15a 
!2, 270. 
>2,680. 
12, 735. 
2,205. 
12, 164. 
2,835. 
2,008. 
3.483. 
2,727. 
^.354. 
2, 075. 
|2, 080. 
12,076. 
2, 839. 
13, 119. 
i3, 119. 
12,416. 
'2, 35a 
2, 426. 
12, 729. 
2. 266. 
2,677. 
2, 085. 
2, 131. 
2,134. 
2. .502. 



32 2, 561. 



Where built. 



2,561 
2,406. 
1, 919. 
1, 651. 
1,786. 
2,236. 
1, 805. 
1. 939. 
1,290. 
1, 905. 
l,80a 
1,667. 
1,933. 
1,642. 
1, 402. 
2, 512. 
1,672. 
1,654. 
1,496. 
1,538. 
1,406. 
2912, 187. 

02 2,112. 
0j!2,H2. 
781,335. 
78; 1,695. 
in 1,602. 

42 1,911.01271.5 40.0 

03 1, 260. 06,300. 38. 6 
4M,890.00|280.0 40.7 
16 1,744.24 285.0 38.9 
491,:a->.C2 3l0.0 40.6 
84.1,239.09 310.0 40.0 
24 1,605.36 315.0 39.2 



16. 4 1884 
24.41879 
15. 8 1882 
14.01885 
22. 3 1881 
24. 3 1881 
2L 8 1881 



Pbiladelphiaf Pa. 

.. do 

Wilmington, Del. 

Cheater, Pa 

.. do 

Philadelphia, Pa 

CheBter, Pa 

.. do 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wilmington, Del. 

Chester, Pa 

do 

. do 

Cleveland. Ohio.. 
Chester, Pa . . . 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Chester. Pa 

Philadelphia, Pa 

Cheftter, Pa 

...do 

.. do 

.. do 

.- do 

..do 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Cheater, Pa 

...do 

.. do 

... do 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

('henter, Pa 

Bnfltolo, N. Y... 

Chester, Pa 

... do 

... do 



Home port 



New York, N.T. 

Do. 
New Orleans, La. 
New York, N. Y. 

Do. 
Boston, Mass. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 
San Francisco.CaL 
New Orleans, La. 
Savannah, 6a. 
New York. N. Y. 

Do. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Portland, f)reg. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Fall Kiver, Mass. 
San Francisoo,CaL 
New York, N. Y. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 

Do. 
San Francisco, CaL 
New York, N. Y. 

Do. 

Do. 
San Franoisco.CaL 
Savannah, 6a. 
BuflGftlo, N. Y. 
Portland, Oreg. 

Do. 

Do. 



PROPOSED ISTHMIAN CANALS. 



THE DB LESSRPS CANAL AT PANAMA. 



As connected with navigation the sabject of a water-way or passage 
for ships over the istbmas separating North and South America pos- 
sesses great interest. Such a passage would cause many changes in 
shipping and commerce, and would considerably affect the transporta- 
tion business in the United States by transferring freight to other 
channels, and might occasion the use of a different class of vessels from 
that now employed. Great engineering works of this character alter 
the channels of trade and tend to revolutionize commerce, as shown by 
the history of the Suez Canal. 

There are three projects now in contemplation for effecting a passage 
across the Isthmus, each of which has arguments and ardent supporters 
in its favor. 

Work on the route by the Isthmus of Darien, proposed by M. De 
Lesseps, is in actual progress. 

It appears that to January 1, 1880, there had been excavated a total 
of 14,078,850 cubic meters of earth out of 105,01*1,144 estimated to be 
excavated. The canal is to be about 40^ miles in length. Tlie flow 
of tb^ eanal is to be through the valley of the Chagres, of the same 
width at the bottom as the Suez Canal, viz, 72 feet. In the section be- 
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tween San Pablo and Padre Migael it is to have 78 feet at bottom and 
102 feet at water-level ; at Culebra, in the Cordilleras, the width at the 
bottom will be 72 feet, and 100 feet at water-level. The depth of naviga- 
ble water in the canal is to be from 28 to 29 feet, and the curves are to 
have a radius of not less than 8,000 feet 

The plan involves also the construction of a basin 1,600 yards long 
and 110 yards wide at Panama,^ for the accommodation not only of ves- 
sels passing through the canal, but for those which are loading and un- 
loading there, and another large basin or siding about 3 miles long at 
Tavernilla, a point about half way between Panama and Colon, for a 
turn-out, or a place for ships to cross each other in transit. 

For 10 miles from Colon the land reaches gradually an elevation of 20 
feet, thence for 14 miles the elevation is from 40 to 170 feet. At Culebra, 
the highest point on the line, the elevation is stated to be 322 feet above 
the bottom of the canal, this height being maintained for a few handred 
yards. The canal will have to be dredged about 4 miles into the Bay 
of Panama. 

Fifteen thousand men were stated t!b be employed on the canal Janu* 
ary 31, 1886, the company having 21 dredges and 82 excavators at vari- 
ous points on the work, with the requisite auxiliary boats, trains, and 
machinery. 

It is stated tbat the chief diflSculty in perfecting the work will be to 
control the waters of the Ohagres River, which, in the rainy season, if 
unrestrained, are liable to flood a large portion of the canal. The other 
difficulties will be the great amount of excavation necessary ; keeping 
the section of the canal in the Panama Bay from being filled in by the 
ocean and the Bio Grande; and securing the labor required at practical 
rates. It is proposed to turn the Chagres River by the erection of a 
dam about three-quarters of a mile long, 140 feet high, and 1,300 feet 
wide at the base, in a place between two hills naturally favorable to the 
work. Estimates have been made that 9,000,000 cubic yards of earth 
and stone will be required for the dam, of which materials the cuttings 
in the neighborhood will furnish an abundance. The question as to 
the practicabiltity of the construction of the dam is only as to its cost; 
the same remark applies to the other difficulties mentioned. It has 
been suggested that the employment of Chinese may greatly facilitate 
the enterprise, and that powerful dredges, now shortly to be in use, will 
lessen the labor and cost of the excavations. The minimum of wages 
paid is $1.7$ per day, white mechanics receiving $5 per day in gold. 

The. receipts of the company are stated to have been $109,260,000. 
Much of the expense, say two-thirds, has been in the form of plant, sav- 
ing expense in the future. A new loan of $120,000,000 has been au- 
thorized, and there seems to be reason for supposing that the class of 
small original subscribers in France may absorb the loan. The ulti- 
mate cost of the work as proposed cannot well be estimated with cer- 
tainty. Hon. John Bigelow, who visited the canal and reported thereon 
as a delegate for the Chamber of Commerce of New York, and from 
whose report, many of the facts herein stated are taken, states that he 
knows of no person who is competent to say that the canal cannot be 
built for the aggregate of the two sums mentioned. The question of 
remuneration to the stockholders is one concerning which it would be 
difficult to form an opinion. 

The tonnage that would have passed the Isthmus in 1866 was esti- 
mated by Admiral Davis, of the United States l^avy, to be 3,094^0 
tons. At $3 per ton this would give an income of $^,000,000 per anntun. 
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Other estimates have been made ranging from 3,000,000 to 10,000,000 
tons i>er annum. 

The opinion is expressed that should the company abandon the canal 
the contractors themselves would probably find it for their interest to 
combine and finish it. 

There is a possibility that the canal will be built, but the date of its 
completion is uncertain. The other two projects are in a less forward 
condition. 

The advantages and disadvantages of the route are set forth substan- 
tially as follows in a publication by the Navy Department: 

(1) That it is the shortest of the practicable routes. ' 

(2) That it will cost less than any other canal offering the same ad- 
vantages. 

(3) That it can be constructed in less time than any other canal. 

(4) That the cost of maintenance will be less. 

(6) That it will be more easily preserved from obstructions. 

(6) That it has ports at its tern^ini. 

(7) That it runs through an inhabited district. 

(8) That there is already a railroad along the entire route of the 
canal. 

(9) That a sea-level canal is the only kind that will satisfy the de- 
mands of commerce. 

To these claims it is objected — 

(1) That it is not the shortest of the practicable routes. A sea-level 
canal across San Bias would be at least 15 miles shorter. 

(2) It will cost more to construct a sea-level canal than one with a few 
locks, and the advantages claimed for it of having only a tide-lock 
amount to nothing, as that one lock limits as effectually, and in the same 
degree, the number of ships that could pass through the canal as would 
five or six locks, or even more. 

(3) Some able engineers doubt the possibility of its construction 
without unlimited funds and time. The natural difftculties to be over- 
come are of the most gigantic proportions. The grand difficulty is to 
provide for the surface drainage. The average rainfall amounts to over 
12 feet. This is not distributed throughout the year, but is precipi- 
tated within two periods, or rainy seasons, aggregating at most seven 
months. During a single rain-storm 6| inches have fallen in six hours. 
The floods in consequence are excessive, and in the Ohagres River often 
rise 30 or 40 feet in a few hours. As the canal is to be at the sea-level, 
it would be the ultimate drain of all the waters in the basins of the 
Ohagres and the Bio Grande. At the point where the canal crosses the 
Ohagres Biveritis,inthedry season, a small stream about 250 feet wide 
and 2 feet deep, but during a heavy flood the width becomes 1,500 feet, 
tiie depth over 40 feet, and the volume of water passing this point is fully 
160,000 cubic feet per second. The bed of the river is here 42 feet above 
the sea-level, which is to be the level of the canal. The top of a 40-foot 
flood would then be 82 feet above the level of the canal where it crosses 
the Ohagres, or, making allowance for the decrease due to the velocity 
of the water as it approaches the precipice and for the head of water 
above the ocean level after falling, 78 feet. 

This immense volume of water would fall through this height into the 
canal, unless the river is diverted from seeking its present bed. The flood 
waters of the Ohagres are not only heavily charged with detritus, but 
witli^ an immense amooAt of d^fcmas well. Houses, trees, masses of veg- 
etation, rocks and 'UtOhes are borne on its floods, and in a freshet which 
oocon^ in the winter of 1879-'80 an iron tank 17 feet above the level 
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of the railroad track was carried away. lu order to divert these floods 
from the canal, it is proposed to baild a datn across the river at a point 
above where the canal crosses the Ghagres, and then lead the waters 
from above the dam by an entirely new channel to the sea. This un- 
dertaking is almost equal to the rest of the work. The dimensions of 
the proposed dam are, height 132 feet, and length 5,248 feet, or nearly 
a mile. As yet no foundation has been found upon which to rest such 
a dam. It is estimated that the basin resulting from the construction 
of the dam will hold 1,300,000,000 cubic yards of water, a volume equal 
to that of the greatest flood that has been recorded. It is not, however, 
as much as two floods would bring down, and in the contingency of two 
floods occurring within a short interval, the basin would overflow into 
the canal and cause its destruction. To emphasize the necessity of pro- 
viding for surface draining, and prevent its being taken into a canal. 
Admiral Ammen quotes the following, in a paper before the American 
Geographical Society, from the Bulletin D^cadaire of the Suez Canal 
of June 12, 1878 : 

Od the part of the canal in the vicinity of the Saez, on the 25tb of October last, a 
violent storm prodaced a sodden and immense temporary torrent, which, precipitat- 
ing itself from the mountain of Attaka, feU into the canal, carryin<i: with it a very 
large mass of solid material. This deposit, thanks to the activity of our employ^, 
was dredged very rapidly, so that navigation was not retarded a single day ; but this 
anexpected dredging has added 30,000 francs to the expenses of the canal. 

With reference to this Admiral Ammen states : 

The mean annual rainfall at Cairo, less than 100 miles from this ]ocality,i8 1.3 inches. 
At AspinwaU the mean annual rainfall is 124.25 inches. During the month of Novem* 
ber, 1870, there was a rainfall of 32.5 inches, twenty-^ve times the mean annual rain* 
fall at Cairo. If the rainfall, as at AspinwaU, were the normal condition along the line 
of the Suez Canal, it seems altogether probable, from the damage and expenses caused 
by one shower, as quoted above, it would be a matter for serious consideration whether 
it would not be economy to lock up sufficiently high at least to avoid the effects of sur- 
face drainage. 

(4) Its cost of maintenance must necessarily be very great on account 
of controlling such an extensive system of artificial drainage under the 
most unfavorable circumstances. 

(5) The harbor on the Atlantic side, in its present state, is exposed 
to the severe northers which blow occasionally during the winter 
months, but suitable protection may be afforded by the construction of 
a breakwater. 

(6) The cost of excavation will be much increased on account of the 
distance materials will have to be lifted out of the cut, and on account 
of the distance they will have to be carried before a final deposit. The 
eminent American engineer, Mr. Trautwine, estimates that when exca- 
vation costs 19 cents a cubic yard when deposited within 25 feet, it 
will, if carried 1 mile in carts, cost 57.09 cents per cubic yard, and if car- 
ried 2 miles will cost 95.^7 cents per cubic yard. 

This rapid increase in the ratio of cost shows how important it is to 
have a place of deposit close at hand. In ordinary works much of the 
excavated material can be used to make fills or embankments in its 
immediate vicinity, but in case of a sea-level canal it must be placed 
where it will not be washed back again, and this will involve its trans- 
portation over long distances. 

Every cubic meter of earth taken fhun the summit must be hauled away to some 
distant point for deposit, since there is none in or about the narrow pass, and if there 
were such a place the torrents of the rainy season would sweep the material back Into 
the cut. Soon after leaving the coast, upon either side the mass of cutting ^^& mu^ 
below the country level, and the earth or rock must be lifted to that level, to be then 
hauled a distance, or it must be taken along the line of excavation to the sea. This 
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evil of long carriage grows greater as the cuts from either side penetrate the elevated 
regions and precisely where the vast mass of excavation is to be done. As the cnt 
reaches the rock formation it will lie below an extended drainage area hnndreds of 
feet above. Must it not be anticipated that subterranean water channels will be cut, 
channels carrying water coming from the heights above, and therefore under heavy 
pressure f * « * Under the conditions thus briefly sketched, and remembering that 
a cubic meter is more than one and a quarter cubic yards, can there be any doubt of 
the expensive character of the workf Will any experienced man believe that any 
27,000,000 cubic meters of excavation can be taken out and hauled to a distant dump 
at the rate of 37 cents per cubic yaitl f Can he believe that hard rock can be exca- 
vated, raised to the surface, and hauled away for $1 .76 per cubic yard, or that it can 
be excavated below the sea-level, pumping included, and carried off for $2.65 per cubic 
yardf 

(7) It is true that the Hue passes through what may be called an in 
habited country, but the resources of the country and its inhabitants 
are of but little value in this case. The climatic conditions are as bad 
as can be found on any portion of the Isthmus. All provisions required 
for the sustenance of the construction party have to be imported, as 
also the materials for constructing the work, as suitable materials for 
hydraulic works are not to be found in the country. The railroad ties 
and telegraph poles of the existing road are imported. In stating the 
probable cost of a canal through Nicaragua, the United* States Canal 
Commission rejected the 25 per cent, usually allowed by engineers to 
cover contingencies, as insuflBcieut, and applied 100 per cent, instead. 
Treating the estimated cost of the Panama sea-level canal in this man- 
ner, the probable cost will amount to $30o,400.000. However, as the 
work on this canal is already advanced, it enjoys an advantage over 
other routes which are only projected. 

LOCK CAXAL8 BY WAY OF LAKE NICARAGUA. 

A lock canal is proposed for the Nicaragua route, having Lake Nica- 
ragua for its summit level. The river navigation is to be secured by 
means of a dam placed across the San Juan, where an excellent site is 
said to exist. This dam will be 2,000 feet long, 49 feet in height above 
the surface of the river, or 59 feet above the river-bed, and it will raise 
the surface of the lake 3 feet, making the summit level 110.63 feet. 
Slackwater navigation is thus secured in the San Juan for about 63 
miles. This summit level will be 130 miles long, of which distance less 
than 10 miles are canal, leaving over 120 miles that can be traversed at 
a high rate of speed. To ascend to the summit level from the Pacific 
one tide-lock and six lift-locks will be used. Five locks will be re- 
quired on the Atlantic slope. Fifty-three and seventeen one-hundreths 
miles of the route will be by actual canal, and the residue of the total 
length of 173.57 miles will be by river and lake navigation. 

I^me of the objections against this route are stated to be (1) its 
length, (2) that it requires locks, (3) its want of harbors, (4) that it lies 
in a volcanic region. 

These objections have been answered as follows : 

(1) The length of the canal proper is only 8 miles greater than that 
required on the Panama route. If two canals differed in their condi- 
tions only in the element of length, the shorter would, of course, be pre- 
ferred, but if they differ in other respects, it is possible that the longer 
canal would have the preference. This is actually the case between 
Panama and Nicaragua, although a vessel would be a longer time in 
transit from ocean to ocean via Nicaragua than via Panama, yet she 
^Cj^d^ jf ^.sailing vessel, make the voyage from New York to San Fran- 
ciscb and back in'^^uineteen days' less time than if required to go via 
Panama, and, if a steamer, in five days' less time. 
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(2) That it requires locks. If an artificial strait could be cut through 
the Isthmus at any point aud maiotaiued, it would be desirable, but 
auy sea-level canal through the Isthmus must be provided with at least 
a tide-lock, and this, as already shown, limits the capacity of the canal 
to receive or discharge vessels as effectually as if other locks intervened. 
Locks are objected to as expensive to maintain, as liable to be damaged 
and interrupt the traffic of the canal, and on account of the length of 
time required to pass vessels through them. 

(3) The next objection to be answered is the want of harbors. The 
plans proposed tor the restoration of Greytown Harbor and the protec- 
tion of the Pacific terminus of the canal at Brito have been before the 
most eminent engineers of the world, and it is said that all who have 
studied them regard the means proposed as capable of accomplishing 
the end in view. 

(4) The remaining objection, that the route lies in a volcanic region, 
seems to be very well disposed of by Mr. Menocal in a discussion of this 
point before the American Geographical Society. 

The references not only show that the locks and dams of the canal 
will not be afifected by earthquakes, but that the country furnishes 
buildmg material of a superior quality. 

The suivantages which the route possesses are stated as follows : 

(1) It is in a favorable geographical position, being in the region of 
the trade winds, and is especially favorable to the United States. 

(2) A canal constructed here will cost less than half as much as by 
any other route. 

(3) It passes through a country rich in resources and already suffi- 
ciently developed to subsist the construction force. 

The oountry Id the vicinity of the lake caDnot be surpassed in the beauty of its 
scenery. The soil is productive, and its pastares abound in excellent cattle. On the 
west side of the lake the country is thickly populated, and coffee, sugar-cane, indigo, 
cocoa, com, rice, and all the tropical fruits are succes^ully and extensively raised. 

Valuable woods, both for constructions and cabinet work, as well as other mate- 
rials for constructions, are abundantly fot^nd on the mainland as well as on the sev- 
eral large islands in the lake. 

The population is between 250^000 and 300,000, of which number the 
majority are located in the vicinity of the lake and between it and the 
Pacific. There is an abundance of good stone, but it is not suitable 
for dimension stone. It will answer very well for concrete. There is 
plenty of limestone, and the kilns now in operation produce an ex- 
cellent quality of lime suitable for hydraulic works. Bamboo, which 
would be useful in the works connected with the restoration of Orey- 
town Harbor, can also be obtained in the country. 

(4) It offers no engineering difficulties that are not easy of solution 
at a moderate expense. The difficulties to be encountered are such as 
are met with and overcome in all engineering works of this kind. 

(5) It is a fresh- water canal, and will perform an important office in 
cleaning the bottoms and boilers of vessels passing through. 

(0) It offers splendid facilities for dockage and repairs on Lake Nica- 
ragua; and it is not improbable that Patterson's grand scheme of es- 
tablishing a distributing center for the commerce of the world may find 
its realization on the shores of Lake Nigaragua. 

(7) All the materials needed for construction of the canal are close at 
hand. 

(8) All plant can be conveyed by water communication already es- 
tablished, and for which no royalty is to be paid. . Between the lake 
and the Pacific several passable roads exist, and whatever other roads 
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might be required over this short distance can be readily made at in- 
considerable cost. 

(9) The mean annual rainfall is comparatively small. The lower part 
of the San Jnan Valley has a rainfall of 85 inches or more per annum ; 
above the mouth of the San Carlos 80 inches, and at Virgin Bay, Lake 
Nicaragua, the rainfall does not probably exceed 50 inches. 

There is a distinct dry season of between five and six months, when 
work in progress would not be delayed or injured, and but little inter- 
ruption need be apprehended in the rainy season on that portion lying 
between the lake and the Pacific, as the rains generally fall at night, 
with occasional showers during the day. 

(10) The important physical feature of the route is the existence of 
Lake Nicaragua. It is capable of supplying twenty times the volume 
of water which the commerce of the world would require in the lockage 
of vessels. 

(11) It can be easily demonstrated that it will be a paying investment 
even at twice the^timated cost, and that without charging more than 
$2 per ton toll a yearly interest of at least 8 per cent can be paid on 
$100,000,000. 

THE BADS SHIP-RAILWAY, TEHUANTBPEO, MEXICO. 

It is proposed to build a ship-railway across the Isthmus of Tehnan- 
tepec, in Mexico ; and, in order to accomplish the object, to organize a 
stock company and issue stock and bonds, not to exceed in the aggre- 
gate $100,000,000. 

The Committee on Commerce of the United States Senate reported 
fovorably, May 28, 1886, a bill to incorporate tlv^ Atlantic-Pacific Bail- 
road Company, and state that the route is practicable, that there is no 
swamp land encountered upon the line, and that the harbors are of a 
character suitable to meet the wants of the commerce of the world. 
The bill recommended provides for the incorporation of a company, and 
for a guarantee by the United States that if, after the completion of the 
road, two-thirds of its net revenue shall not, during the period of five 
years, annually amount to $3,500,000, the Government will make good 
the deficiency, provided that in no event shall the aggregate liability 
of the Government exceed the sum of $7,500,000. The Government is 
not asked to advance any money to aid in the construction of the road. 

llie test of the capacity of the road is to be the weight of a ship and 
cargo of 6,000 tons, and after a year the road is to be capable of carry- 
ing a ship and cargo weighing 7,000 tons. 

It is stated that Mexico has guaranteed one-third of the net revenue 
of the road. 

The advantages claimed over the canal are, that the road can be con- 
structed and operated with greater economy ; that it can be constructed 
in less time ; that it can transport vessels more rapidly and with greater 
safety, and that it can be more readily enlarged to meet the future wants 
of commerce. The construction of the ship-railway will decrease the 
distance to be sailed over by ships from New York to San Francisco 
nearly 11,000 miles. 

The climate of the Isthmus of Tehuantepec is stated to be generally 
salubrious, with the exception of the immediate valley of the Coatza- 
coalcos Eiver, where malarial fevers are prevalent a portion of the year. 
Tli^ carriages are to have many wheels, running on six parallel rails; 
fli'6 ^hip is to rest upon numerous erprings; and it is claimed, so far as 
the strain upon the rails is concerned, that a rail of ordinary dimensions 
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woakl answer the purpose, tlioiigh a .special steel rail will be used, 
weighing about 120 pounds to the linear yanl, resting upon long steel 
ties, to extend under the distance of the track, from 45 to 50 feet wide. 
The road will be al>out 134 miles long. 

The Senate committee's report shows that many distinguished en- 
gineers, naval constructors, and ship-builders of the world concur in 
ttie opinion that the project of building the railway and conveying the 
largest ships thereon, with their cargoes, is practicable. 

The following remarks upon the subject are contained in a report 
published by the Navy Department in 1883 : 

The Atlantic terminus of tbe railway is reached frum the month of the Coatzacoal- 
COS by using that river for 25 miles and then by means of a ship- canal through the 
swamps for 29 miles. Here a pystem of twelve rails is to be laid, extending 3,0CB feet, 
into a dock of masonry, fitted with a gate or caisson, so that it can be pumped out 
when repairs need to be made. The grade of the bottom of the dock, aud consequently 
of the railway, is 1 foot in 100 feet. From this initial point of the road the railway 
pursues a series of straight lines — all changes of direction, estimated to be three, beine 
made by turn-tables— passes over the divide 732 feet above the level of the sea, ana 
descends to tbe Pacific coast, 110 miles from its starting point. Here a dock similar 
to the one already mentioned, built in one of tbe lagoons, whose common entrance is 
the Boca Barra, form^ the Pacific termintis of the railway. The maximum grade al- 
lowed is 2 feet in 100 feet, or 105.G feet per mile. Tbe cars for transporting the ships are 
to be built of a series of plate-iron cross-girder:), extunding across the whole width of 
the twelve rails, and running upon wheels, which are 2 feet in diameter, placed 3 feet 
apart. Each wheel is borne upon a separate and independent axle, so arranged that it 
can be easily removed and replaced in case of accident. Upon this car is a cradle, 
with keel and bilge- blocks and all other supports necessary for keeping; a ship in an 
upright position. The car is to be 100 feet shorter than the vessel which it is intended 
to carry, so as to give an overhang of 50 leet at each end. The motive power is fur- 
nished lor the submerged ends of the road by a stationary engine ; over the remainder of 
the route two powerful lo^motives, each resting on six rails, are to be used. 

Th*) method of operationVroposedis that tbe stationary engine wouldback the car, 
with its cradle, down into the dock : the ship would then be floated over this cradle 
and the various supports put in place. When adjusted to its position the car and 
ship would be drawn up the incline by the stationary engine. The two locomotives 
would then be attached to the car, and take it across the mountains at the rate of at 
least 6 and possibly 12 miles an hour. 

To provide for the passage of ships going in opposite directions and for repairs 
turnouts are to be conveniently placed, the change of direction from the main track 
to be accomplished by means of a turn-table. 

The principal points to be considered with reference to the practicability of con- 
structing and operating successfully an interoceanic ship-railway are stated as fol- 
lows : 

(1) Can a roadway be built in an isthmian country that will have the necessary 
solidity and permanency to maintain the system of rails of each section in the same 
plane and permit the transportation of great weights massed in a comparatively small 
areaf 

(2) Can a loaded vessel be taken from the water and be supported in a car withoat 
sustaining unequal and unprovided-for strains upon her hull ; and, if such support 
can be given at rest, is it possible to overcome the inertia of the loaded car and main- 
tain its motion over the road-bed without imparting concussive, torsional, trans- 
verse, and longitudinal strains, which would prove injurious, if not destructive, to the 
vessel f 

(3) If it were possible to transport the largest vessels with their cargoes withoat 
damage of any kind to the vessel so transported, would the ship-railway offer any 
advantages to commerce that a ship-canal could not supply f 

The advantages claimed by the projector for the route and scheme are : 

(1) That it is the shortest route for the greaterpart of the tonnage that would nae 
anv canal. 

(2) That the prevailing winds are much more favorable to commerce than they are 
by any other route. 

(3) That it possesses superior advantages for the Unit'Od States from a military point 
of view. 

(4) That it is situated in a state which is not only averse to European domination, 
but has the power to resist invasion. , 

(5) That It is more heal thfhl than any of the other routes. ' 
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For the scheme it is claimed : 

(1) That it is entirely practicable. 

(2) That the cost would be one-half that of a canal having locks, or one-qnarter of 
one withoot locks between the same points. 

(3) That the railway can be boilt in one-third or one-qnarter the time required for 
a canal. 

(4) That, when built, ships of the maximum tonnage can be moved four or five 
times faster than by the canal. 

(5) That a greater number of vessels per day can be transported than would be 
possible by the canal. 

(6) That the capacity of the railway can be easily increased, without interrupting 
its business, to meet either an increase in commerce or an increase in the size of ships. 

(7) That the cost of maintenance of the roadway and rolling-stock would be less 
than that of a canal. 

(8) That the cost of operating the railway will be less than the cost of operating 
the canal. 

(9) That the railway can be located and successfully operated in lo€alities where it 
is not practicable to construct a canal. 

(10) That it is possible to estimate with great accuracy the cost of a ship-railway 
and the time needed to build it. 

In reply to these statements the advocates of a ship-canal assert as follows : 

(1) It is not the shortest route for the greater part of the tonnage that would use a 
canal. Tables compiled by the Chief of the Bureau of Statistics, Treasury Depart- 
ment, contain data which show that it. is the shortest route fof only one-tenth of the 
tonnage that would have used a canal in 1879. 

(2) The prevailing winds and currents are not favorable to vessels using this route. 
The following authorities are cited as substantiating this statement : Wind and Cur- 
rent Charts, united States Hydrographio OfiSce; Meteorological Charts, Depot des 
Cartes et Plans, Paris, 1874: Current Charts, British Admiralty, 1872; M.F.Maury, 
Wind and Current Charts, North Atlantic. 

(3) The advantages claimed for the Atlantic terminus, from a military point of 
view, are not true for its Pacific terminus, and even were they the United States 
coold not easily take advantage of them. In fact, they make a blockade by any 
naval power especiallv easy. . 

(4) It is true that Mexico is averse to foreign dominati^, but this includes Ameri- 
can as well as European states. She is not able to resist invasion, as was shown in 
her war with the United States and by the French occupation. 

(5) The climate is healthful for a tropical country, but not more so than other por- 
tions of the elevated table-lands of the Isthmus. On this or any other route all the 
resources of sanitary science will be required to keep a working force in fair condi- 
tion. 

To the scheme it is objected : 

(6) There is more than a reasonable doubt as to its practicability, as all the iron- 
^ip builders in the United States, with one exception, and many of the ablest engi- 
neers have declared it impracticable. The difficulty of moving ships, completely 
empty, down an incline of 1 foot in 12 feet, and frequently more, is well known. 

(7) As no such structure as the contemplated railway has ever been built, all state- 
ments as to its comparative cost with other structures are purely theoretical. Marine 
railways, launching ways, and the cost of construction of the bottoms of dry-docks 
ihmish a poor but at the same time the only practicable means of comparison. 

(8) The claim that the radiway can be built in one-third or one-fourth the time re- 
OTured to build a canal is entirely theoretical, there being no data founded on facts 
from which to judge. 

(9) It is not clear how masses weighing 20,000 tons (the weight of a ship, cargo, 
and transporting car), nearly half the weight of the Washington Monument before 
the last addition to it, can be carried at any speed approaching 6 miles an hour. In 
fact, it is difficult to conceive how the load can be started at all, as it represents a 
single rigid weight. Traction engines, whatever their power within practical limits, 
can never overcome the inertia of 20,000 tons, represented by a rigid ear carrying a 
siDgle rigid weight of 10,000 tons. Cars in a freight train are started progressively. 
The locomotive moves forward, bringing its momentum to bear upon the first car, 
which, starting, imparts a less momentum to the next car in order, and this does the 
same, in a lessened degree, for the next, and so on. Each successive start of the lo- 
comotive gives rise to a like series of impulses to the cars until finally the entire train 
is in motion, and the same thing proceeds until the proposed speed is attained. Were 
the train massed in weight upon a single car, the locomotive could produce no effect 
upon it. The difficulty is well illustrated at the Oeorgetown Canal incline. The 
weight with water in the pontoon is 400 tons, concentrated in a single oar, the pon- 
toon. The power is equal to 200 horses. The 400 tons is, in effect, on a horizontal 
load-bedy being balanced by equal weights, exerting all their gravity so as to aid in 
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poIliDg the pontoon. If the oar be arrested on the way, the machinery cannot over- 
come the friction of quiescence, and assistance of a powerful character becomes neces- 
sary. 

Claims 6, 7, 8, and 9 are statements of what the projectors believe, not what they 
know. There are no known grounds upon which such claims can be based. 

Referring to the claim that a greater number of vessels can be passed over the rail- 
road in a day than by a canal, it is not apparent how, with, a single set of tracks, and 
sidings which must necessarily be few, ships can be made to pass each other at a more 
ramd rate than in a canal whose basins can be located as nearly together as may be 
desired ; this, too, without considering the liability to accident of the machinery oper- 
ingthe turn-tables. 

(10) The estimates of cost and time for construction may be given from purely 
theoretical considerations and from the comparisons with the cost of ordinary rail- 
ways. 

These are some of the priucipal considerations and arguments urged 
for and against the projected Isthmian Ship Railway. It is no wonder 
that the jirojectors of the proposed ship-canals should bring all possi- 
ble reasons against a rival scheme of such a character, which if suc- 
cessful would prove injurious, if not disastrous, to the more expensive 
canal routes. But in spite of the alleged objections to the plan as 
shown above, it ajipears to be considered feasible by the Committee of 
the United States Senate on commerce, which has sufficient faith in 
the enterprise to recommend the guarantee of a limited amount; and 
there is this in its favor, that if ever put into practical operation the 
ship-railway will offer to American shipping certain privileges not en- 
joyed by our competitors and be another achievement of American en- 
terprise, as well as an additional plume in the cap of the American 
inventor. It would seem that our engineers and scientists have saflS- 
cient data from which to arrive at the possibilities in this case. Men 
who could turn the current of the Father of Waters, tunnel beneath 
and span our rivers, and whose goddess of Liberty is now lighting the 
mariner into our harbors, should be able to teil us whether a ship and 
cargo can be so moved and within an iota of the cost of moving theoL. 

JTTPITBB SIGNAL STATION. 

Among the measures pending before Congress for the protection of 
American ocean commerce the bill providing for a signal station at 
Japiter Inlet, Florida, is commended. 

Vessels proceeding northward from the Onlf of Mexico generally take 
advantage of the Oulf Stream, whether bound to our own Atlantic ports 
or to Europe, and pass in sight of Jnpiter Inlet. Steamers bound to 
the Gulf of Mexico from the northward also generally sight the light- 
house at that point, from which it is customary for navigators to '^ take 
their departure.'' It is stated that more ocean commerce passes through 
the comparatively narrow channel of the G-ulf Stream at that peint than 
through any similar waters on our coast. Besides our heavy West India 
trade, it embraces a vast volume of coastwise traffic between Atlantic 
and Gulf ports, and most of the foreign shipments of cotton, sugar, lum- 
ber and other products of our southern border. 

A signal station at Jupiter Inlet would serve to warn vessels of ap- 
proaching storms, and would be especially adapted to the saving of life 
and valuable property from the dangers of the sea, at a point near 
where the tropical waters of the Gulf mingle with those of the Atlantic. 

For many years merchants and underwriters interested in commerce 
with the Gulf of Mexico have urged the establishment of the station, 
which until recently involved the necessity of constructing a line of 
Government telegraph from Saint Augustine, at a cost of $30,000. The 
recent building of a railroad from Enterprise to Tampa Bay, however, 
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has shortened materially the length of telegraph line required, which is 
now estimated to cost only $17,000. The telegraph line, of coarse, is 
requisite to enable the headquarters of the weather service at Washing- 
ton to maintain constant communication with the station. It moreover 
will aid to protect property and life, by affording the means of sending 
prompt relief in cases of disaster. 

The Signal Service have recommended the station as a valuable point 
for meteorological observations. The Life-Saving Service and the Light- 
House Board would doubtless also find its telegraph line a material aid 
in their operations in rescuing the shipwrecked and for the benefit of 
commerce. In case of war it would afiord the Government a means of 
communicating with our fleet passing into or out of the Gulf and would 
convey to us the first intelligence of the approach of a hostile fleet 
passing that point. 

The measure (Senate bill 2652) has been passed by the Senate and is 
pending in the House of Eepresentatives, and has twice been reported 
favorably by the House Committee on Military Affairs ; first, when in- 
troduced by General Egbert L. Viele, Representative from New York, 
and again when received from the Seuate. 

GAPE HATTEBAS SHOALS. 

It is not generally known that one of the most dangerous reefs on the 
Atlantic coast is still unmarked by a properly constructed beacon or 
light-house. I refer to the outer Diamond Shoal, lying about 7^ miles off 
Cape Hatteras. Undoubtedly there are many difficulties in the way of 
building a safe and firm structure upon a shifting sand-bank so far sea- 
ward from a salieut point of the coast; but during the last session of 
Congress the shipping interest of the whole Atlantic coast and Gulf of 
Mexico memorialized Congress to authorize the Light-House Board to 
erect a proper light, with powerful fog-signal, there. 

The importance of the project can hardly be overestimated, and difii- 
colt as may be the undertaking, it is thought that the appeal, where so 
much of life and property is at stake, shoald be regarded. 

OCEAN LIGHT-SHIPS ANI> TBLEORAPH STATIONS. 

The question of ocean-telegraph ships, to perform the triple purpose 
of light-houses, telegraphic semaphores, and relief stations, is now en- 
gaging considerable attention in £urope and in tiiis country. The ne- 
cessity of telegraph light-ships off our coast is becoming recognized with 
every season of storm and disaster. Scientists and navigato«», in the 
interest of maritime powers, have becon^e interested iu the subject, and 
it is thought that the result to be attained by a system of such vessels 
moored in the frequented routes of steamships would repay the expense. 

The knowledge derived from the surveys of the United States ships 
Tuscarora, Essex, and Blake, the English ships Challenger and Alert, 
and German ship Gazelle, together with the experience acquired in the 
use of the submanne telegi^aph, has demonstrated beyond muoh doubt 
the practicability of a system of mid ocean telegraph stations. 

The system proposed by certain scientists and inventors is designed 
chiefly for the collection and distribution of scientific observations from 
fixed stations, anchored along frequented ocean tracks, for the benefit of 
science, commerce, and agriculture, the succoring of wrecked or dis- 
tressed vessels by reason of known location of these relief stations, and 
for reporting the movements and conditions of shipping at sea, allaying 
8088 NAV 11 
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the anxieties of those interested when making lengthy voyages, obtain- 
ing orders, and enabling owners and merchants to save time and money 
in making better disposition of their cargoes, and providing ready com- 
munication between ships on a voyage and the mainland. 

In the science of meteorology the United States Signal Service Bu- 
reau takes a high rank, and its contribution of weather reports are very 
valuable to agriculture, as well as navigation. Its efficiency and value 
are recognized by the weather bureaus of European nations. The rela- 
tion between American and European storms is not qaite well estab- 
lished, nor can the law governing those questions be settled until 
means for securiu;^ frequent observations and meteorological data from 
the storm areas of i he ocean are provided. It is believed that, with an 
international weather service extending around the world, correct pre- 
dictions for several days in advance of a storm will become the rule 
rather than the exception. The meteorological bureaus of England and 
Germany are manifesting great interest in the matter, and those scien- 
tific bodies of the Old World naturally look to this country for counte- 
nance and support. 

Several difterent models of vessels for this purpose have been sug- 
gested, all agreeing in the general arrangement of the vessel, which 
should be buoy like in form, or rounded, and with a flat bottom, and 
strongly built of the best iron. A convex top having a pitch of 30 de- 
grees supports a tubular iron frame-work, at the top of which is placed 
the lantern and lighting apparatus, the latter being a Fresnel or electric 
arc light of great candle-power, forming a beacon unequaled in brill- 
iancy and intensity. The electricity would be generated either by an 
oil motor, or it could be supplied by power derived from a wind-mill, 
which would run a dynamo-electric machine, and it is said that the en- 
ergy developed in daytime could be stored up in an electric accumulator 
or secondary battery for distribution at night in the illumination of the 
signal lamp. For signaling in thick or foggy weather a peculiar steam 
siren or whistle has been proposed, producing a sound which in calm 
weather is said to be heard at a distance of 25 miles, and is acknowl- 
edged the most perfect fog-signal ever invented. The skeleton-like 
frame- work, presenting as it does the least possible surface of resistance 
to the elements, reduces the liability of severe strain upon the hull to a 
minimum. The vessel is to be submerged to a depth sufficient to estab- 
lish and maintain an equilibrium as nearly perfect as possible. For 
regulating the depth of submersion two large tanks, with a capa<;ity of 
many hundred tons of wat-er-ballast, will be placed in the lower hold. 
The construction of the vessel above the water is to be armored, and be- 
ing circular in shape, with the convex deck, it offers no point of resist- 
ance to the sea, which might sweep against it with all its fury without 
much risk of damage to the station or harm to those on board. 

The fact of its being so nearly submerged renders it unlikely, and 
almost impossible, that it could ever receive very great strain. 

The motion in heavy weather would, it is thought, be slow and easy, 
and with no perceptible strain upon either hull or mooring cable. It is 
admitted by naval experts that this form of station has fine sea-service 
qualities, and would beyond doubt safely ride through the fiercest At- 
lantic gale or Indian typhoon. 

Particular attention is paid in this model to the ventilation of the ves- 
sel. Two tubular columns are fitted with fan- wheels, calculated to sup- 
ply 7,600 cubic feet of air per minute, supplying fresh air sufficient for 
all necessities, while the other exhausts the foul air and gases accu- 
mulating below deck. Oonduits from each of the air- shafts extend to 
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every conipartineut in the hull. The remainder of the columns are util- 
ized as steam-pipes, smoke-stacks, &c., one of them being used as a 
companion-way to the signal and lookout-room just beneath the lantern. 
The interior of the station is divided by decks, as in other vessels, oon- 
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Fig. 12.— The plan of an ocean semaphore. 

taining cabins, scientific and operating departments, machinery, elec- 
trical and engine rooms, and will be lighted throughout by the incan- 
descent system of electric lighting, in addition to "dead-lights'^ on 
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the main deck. For deop-sea mooring a light steel cable of small di- 
ameter is designed in connection with the mashroomform of anchor. 
The great baoyaucy of the station renders it possible to sustain the 
weight of the single mooring cable. The extreme length of cable neces- 
sary to moor in the ocean depths obviates the necessity for more than 
one cable; at the same time constitutes a drag which removes liability 
to sadden strain upon either hall or anchor. 

In providing electrical communications with the stations a subma- 
rine telegraph cable will be laid and connected with each station and 
the mainland. Chafing or straining of the cable is avoided by the use 
of a secondary section of cable running from the ocean-bed to the sur- 
face, where it is buoyed in the immediate vicinity of the ship, from 
Xvhich direct communications are made with the station. 

The stations will be numbered for identification by day and carrying 
distinguishing lights by night in a manner similar to coast light-ships, 
and being located in a known latitude and longitude, would become valu- 
able a« points of departure for navigators, and would be indic^ied upon 
charts used by mariners. 

A corpsof meteorological observers, operators, and crew sufiScient to 
perform all necessary duties would be attached to each station. 

The plan as described above was originally designed by Mr. F. A. 
Gloudman, a well-known mt-teorologist of New York, who has submit- 
ted models explaining his system to the Governments of Great Britain, 
France, Germany, and the United States, with a view of securing inter- 
national co-operation and the establishment of a universal meteorolog- 
ical service. 

Below is a rough sketch of the proposed vessel or station, as arranged 
by Mr. Cloudman. 

Captain Moody, the commander of a British steamship, has designed 
a vessel, for the same general purpose, resembling the starfish, having 
a circular flat bottom, with four stems or rays sweeping out from different 
X)oints. 

These light- vessels might be of different sizes, but the larger class for 
sea used to have the following dimensions : Extreme length and beam, 
80 feet ; depth, 13 feet ; height of bulwark, 4 feet ; diameter of circular 
cabin, 30 feet; depth of hold, 5 feet; draught of water, 2 J feet; height 
of lantern above water-line, 60 feet; storerooms in rays, 20 by 15 feet. 
A model, built of steel, which is the exact counterpart of the light-ship, 
is 4 feet 2 inches by 4 feet 2 inches, 8 inches depth; height of tower, 3 
feet. 

The advantages claimed by the inventor over other light-ships are 
numerous. The following are the most striking, viz, great floating pow* 
ers, with light draught of water, rolling and jerking being obviated by 
the peculiar 8bai)6 and position in which the vessel is moored by four 
separate cables, the telegraph cable coming up through a well in the 
center of the vessel, and thus preventing it from twisting with the 
mooring cables, the cables to the anchors being so placed in the body 
of the ship as to allow the four bows freedom to follow the motion of 
the waves, and thus avoid the plunging of her ^< noses" under the sea 
and the consequent jerking strains on the cable, this being the princi- 
pal difficulty with the present form of light- ships. 

It is claimed that there will be almost entire absence of rolling or 
pitching in the Moody light-ship, rising and falling naturally with the 
waves as she will. 

Boarding her in any weather is thought to be quite possible by pour> 
ing oil out to the windward with a powerful hand-pump and approaok- 
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iug in boats od the lee side, when from the shape and forui of the ves- 
sel the seas would be much broken. When intended for mooring in 
midocean the four cables could be attached to cylinders or buoys sunk 
to a certain depth in still water, and these again would have strong 
cables with anchors ; the ship to be constructed with water-tight com- 
partments, and the cabin to be well lighted and ventilated. The lau- 
tem-tower is of steel, while strong steel-wire ropes to act as stays are 
fixed from the hull. 



Fio. 13.— Captain Moody's model ocean semaphore. 
HUBBIGANE SIGNALS. 

A kindred subject that may be meutioiied in connection with the 
establishment of ocean semaphores, and which may demand interna- 
tional legislation, is a system of storm-signal stations in the West ludia 
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Islaude. It has long been known that a large majority of the storms 
known as bnrricanes, which reach our coast late in the snmmer or fall, 
have their inception in the vicinity of Barbadoes. 

Lieutenant-Commander Winn, U. S. N., who is said to have made a 
close study of the question; believes that many li\rea and much valua- 
ble property might be saved by having proper signal stations through- 
out the archipelago, and suggests that there be established throughout 
the islands of the Caribbean Sea an organized system of hourly obser- 
vations by trained observers, starting at Barbadoes as the initial point. 
From thence, or any of the West India Islands, all connected by cable, 
a hurricane could be accurately traced from point to point, with the 
height and changes of the barometer and thermometer, form of clouds, 
humidity, &c. With these data the course, velocity, direction, and dis- 
tance of center could be accurately obtained, so that vessels in the Gulf 
or farther north could receive at least thirty-six hours' notice of its ap- 
proach, and ascertain from the general direction, as indicated, whether 
it is likely to pass near them. 

It has been suggested that during the hurricane season, from July to 
October 20, a special hurricane signal be adopted (say, white flag with 
black center, hoisted above), and this wouild indicate a quite different 
character of storm, as now indicated by the cautionary or dangerous- 
wind signal. In the summer and antumn of 1882 the Chief Signal Offi- 
cer took steps to carry out such a signal service by means of instructions 
issued to vj^rious consuls, ship masters, and agents as could beemployed; 
but since then, for lack of funds, he has been compelled to give it up. 
During the period mentioned the reports thus made were considered of 
great value to commerce, and the warnings given were thought to have 
saved much damage to property and the loss of many lives. Thus the 
importance of such early notice of the approach of these hurricanes is 
said to have been already shown. 

Telegraphic communication already exists between most of the isl- 
ands. As these various islands are the property of the English, French, 
Spanish, Dutch, and Danish Governments, it would be of the greatest 
benefit to the countries, as well as ourselves, if some international leg- 
islation could be enacted whereby each would bear a proportionate part 
of the expense of transmitting storm warnings through the West Indies 
to the United States, and thence to all partes of Europe. With an 
arrangement of this kind effected, upon the first indications of approach- 
ing hurricane, originatingi n the neighborhood of Barbadoes, by tele- 
graphing from point to point all the meteorological changes, the force, 
direction, distance of center, its course, with its diameter or dimensions, 
could be accurately known, and ample warning of from twenty-four 
hours to three days, according to distance, could be given. This would 
allow vessels passing storm-signal stations along the coast plenty of 
time to seek haibor, or being in port to take <advantage of the situation. 

STOEM SIGNALS OF THE WEATHER BUREAU. 

On the Ist of May, 1886, a new system of weather signals came into 
use by authority of the War Department, by which warnings of the ap- 
proach of gales and storms will be published by flags during the day 
and by lanterns at night. The signals are of three kinds, as follows: 

(1) Cfnitlonari/ ; (2) Direction; (3) On-shore signals. 

The cautionary day sigfial is a square re<l tiag with a black square in 
the middle, and for night time a red light. 
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It will be hoisted when a velocity of 35 miles per hour is reached by 
the wiod at sea in the vicinity of the station, which is considered to be 
dangerous to all classes of shipping. 

The direction signal is a square flag with one black and a white hori- 
zontal stripe. It is only displayed in connection with the cautionary 
signal flag, and will indicate the direction from which the dangerous 
wind is expected. The direction signal will at>pear on the same flag- 
staff as the cautionary signal. Jf below the latter, it will show that 
the direction of the wind expected is from a westerly quarter, if above 
firom an easterly quarter. The on-shore day signal will be a square flag 
composed of four smaller squares — two white and two black — so ar- 
ranged that the squares of like color will touch each other only at the 
corners. This will indicate a wind of from 20 to 35 mifes an hour, which 
is considered dangerous for small craft and tow-barges. A direction 
signal will not be hoisted with the on-shore. 

OIL AS A SAFEGUARD AGAINST DANGEROUS SEAS. 

The knowledge of the value of oil when used for calming the sea is 
•not of modern date, although recent investigation has brought its im- 
portance before the public and given it credence with seamen. As 
long ago as the seventh century the Venerable Bede, who exercised 
much influence on the civilization of his time, reported that a certain 
bishop who was permitted to work miracles gave a pot of oil to a priest 
who was to undertake a journey by sea, and that the oil was subse- 
quently **used with magical effect during a tempest and the ship was 
saved." It was observed by Commander Wilkes, of the United States 
exploring expedition in 1840, that oil from a whale-ship off" the Cape of 
Good Hope had the effect to quiet the waves in a violent storm. 

We have in our time often heard of "pouring oil on the troubled 
waters,'' and it seems to have been for years a generally accepted opin- 
ion that oil, either from its slippery nature, rendering it more difficult 
for the wind to take hold of the surface of the water and raise the 
waves, or from its soothing eft'ect, had a power to lay the sea. But it 
was not till more recently that the custom of dropping the oil overboard 
from vessels at sea in a gale was carried into practice. Even now there 
are some old sailors who would scoff at the idea of smoothing the ruf- 
fled waters by any such simple and superficial treatment as spreading 
a thin and filmy coat of oil o^er the angry waves. But the proof of the 
pudding is in the eating thereof. Without experimental knowledge of 
our own it is often difficult for us to believe in what appears to be mar- 
Telous. The phenomena presented by a heavy, rolling, turbulent sea, 
the relative forces concerned in its action, and just how far this action 
may be controlled by artificial influences, can only be determined by 
long continued and oft repeated trials made under every varied circum- 
stance of actual experience by practical observers. Thanks to the 
efforts of one of the Bureaus of the Naty Department the evidence 
necessary to establish so important a fact has been fast accumulating. 

The United States Hydrographic Office has for some time been col- 
lecting important evidence from i)ractical observers which goes to show 
the great value of oil when used for the purpose of quelling heavy 
breakers at sea, and data to determine under what circumstances and 
in what manner its application is most efficacious. Some of the com- 
munications received from seamen who have proved the thing by act- 
aal trial are so interesting, as well as convincing, that they are pub- 
lished here. 
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The use of oil in calmiDg troubled waters has also received consid- 
erable atteDtion by the Royal National Life-Boat Institution of Great 
Britain, as well as by this Govemnient, and has been the subject of 
several official reports, from which I gather the impression that although 
the experience afforded by repeated trials, on bars and at the entrance of 
harbors, has not proved it to be a perfect safejjfuard against the heavy 
breakers produced by shoal water, its application in deep water of the 
open sea has a marked effect in stopping the breaking of heavy seas, 
leaving the undulations with the harmless roll, usual in a heavy swell 
where there is little or no wind. 

The use of oil in gales of wind on the ocean, whether running before 
a heavy sea or hove to in a storm, or when found urgent to lower boat» 
for any purpose, has, on nearly all occasions, had a most marked and 
beneficial effect, so that it seems almost incredible that its use has not 
become a matter of every-day occurrence. 

The result of the experiments made have seemed to show that there 
is little difference in the effect produced by the various oils of common 
use, snch as linseed, fish, seal, colza, earth oil, &c., and that a very 
small quantity of oil is sufficient to cover a considerable area with the^ 
smooth filmy surface which characterizes the sea soon after the appli-* 
cation of oil. It has, however, been observed by some that cod-liver 
oil spreads out more readily, covers a greater area, and holds together 
more tenaciously than either raw linseed oil or refined petroleum. The 
latter is found to soon break up and resoh'e itself into veins or streaks 
between which the white-caps will appear as before. 

With regard to the manner of applying the oil or distributing it over 
the water, the most common and probably the simplest method is to 
have canvas bags made to contain the oil, with 
small holes to allow it to escape, and hang them 
over the bow8, just low enough to dip in the sea, 
as the vessel rolls or pitches. This method has 
been successfully adopted in cases of vessels hove 
to or scudding in a gale. It has the advantage of 
being self acting, and requiring no watching to in- 
sure a regular distribution of oil, which can be 
easily renewed when exhausted. 

The experience of our fishermen goes to prove 
that during bad gales at sea its use is common 
when their boats br vessels are exposed under 
circumstances which favor its application. In 
their experience, when a boat or vessel is lying to 
in the open ocean, exposed to a dangerous sea and 
by means of a drogue or otherwise makes a ^^ dead 
drift,'' i. e.j directly before the wind, the pouring 
of oil upon the water is an effective means of safe- 
ty, as under such conditions the craft keeps in the 
calm surface, over which the oil prevents the sea 
from breaking, but when working to windward, 
under short canvas, no great benefit is derived 
from the use of oil, since the vessel will continu- 
ally range ahead from the oiled surface into- 
rough water. 

What is wanted to insure the general use of oil 
in the future is the perfecting of some invention 
that will distribute it in advance of a vessel's course, in such a position 
that she will range into it. Various ingenious inventions have been 




VIG. 14.— Shell for dlatribnting 
oil at sea. 
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made for applying tbe oil to irater under different circumstances. De- 
vices are being invented for shooting the oil to windward, the only di- 
rection in which it is very slow in moving or refuses to spread. 

Figure 14 is a drawing of one of 
these, the invention of W. D. Baker, 
of Rockland, Me., which it is thought 
would be especially useful in the pro- 
tection of boat* at a distanbe or in 
keeping the sea down in the vicinity 
of a wreck. It consists of a perforated 
shell for holding the oil, which is then 
to be fired from a gnn rn the desired 
direction. 

The bottom of drawing, marked A, is 
the bottom made of solid metal, for bal- 
last, to reverse the shell after leaving 
the gun; B, the body of shell, of thin 
metal ; G and D, neck, in which is 
placed a wire-screen to regulate the 
flow of oil ; E, cork-stopper to hold the 
oil till the shell is placed in the gun ; 
F is a wire screw. 

The bottom of the shell being the 
heaviest part, causes it to reverse as 
soon as it leaves the gun, thus causing 
an even distribution of oil in any direc- 
tion that may be desired. 

The advantage claimed for this meth- 
od is that the oil can be di8tribut<*d in 
any direction and at a greater distance 
than any other method known. 

Another device for the distribution 
of oil from vessels in a sea-way has 
been patented by B. L. Perry, of Wil- 
mington, K. C, the employment of 
which is shown by the subjoined illus- 
trations. 

Figure 14J Is a side elevation of the hull of a 
vessel provided with oil-distributing apparatus. 
Figure 15 is a vertical section of one of the dis- 
tributors, in which the ports are shown closed. 

Figure 16 is a similar view, in which the parts^ 
are shown as registering, or coinciding. 

The vessel A is provided with one or more oil- 
tanks, B B, in which oil may be stored, prefera- 
bly under pressure. From the tank B the supply 
pipe a, provided with a cock, is extended to the 
bow of the vessel, where it communicates with 
the automatic oil-distributer (3, the <50ustniotioii 
and operation of which are as follows : 

D is a metallic pipe, secured in a vertical po- 
sition to the bow of the vessel. The upper end 
of the pipe 18 preferably below the level of the 
deck. The pipe is provided at intervals of its 
^ lengtli with elongated perforations, or openings, 
b. The lower end of the pipe is closed, except- 
ing a small hole e, provided in its center. The upper end of the pipe 




Fio. 14J. 




Fig. 15. 



Fio. 18. 
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is interiorly threaded, as shown, to receive the end of the exteriorly 
threaded end of the supply pipe a. 

Arranged within the lower portion of the pipe D is a second pipe, B, 
provided with^ perforations, or openings, fc', corresponding in namber 
and position with the elongated holes b in the outer pipe. Secured to 
the under side of the closed bottom of the inner pi))e B is a piston-rod, 
which passes through the opening e, in the bottom of the pipe D, and 
is provided at its lower end with a horizontal exte usion pr foot, /. Rest- 
ing npou the upper end of the pipe E is a coiled spring, ^, the upper 
end of which bears against the lower extremity of the supply pipe a. 

When in use, the oil is forced from the oil chamber B to the distribu- 
tor either by pressure contained in the reservoir or by any of the well- 
known appliances adapted for such use, and fills the inner pipe E of 
the distributor. As the bow of the vessel is thrown forward by the 
force of the waves, the foot / strikes the wave and is forced upward, 
carrying with it the inner pipe, E, and causing the perforations b' of the 
inner pipe to register with the corresponding openings b in the pipe D, 
when a jet of oil is forced through each of the openings. The force of 
the wave having been exhausted, the inner pipe is driven back to its 
original place by the spring //, and the openings b' are again closed. 

The operation is repeated with each incoming wave, until a snfiQcient 
quantitv of oil has been discharged to produce the desired effect. 

As the invention embraces broadly the idea of discharging oil upon 
the sea, by means of pressure through perforated pipes secured per- 
manently to the hull of the vessel, it is at once evident that the appa- 
ratus described is capable of many modifications and changes without 
departing from the spirit of the invention. 

This automatic distributing device is simple and cheap in construc- 
tion. It is durable, and being secured firmly to the vessel, is not liable 
to injury, and is at all times in readiness for use. As the lower portion 
of the perforated pipes are submerged, excepting as they may be ex- 
posed at intervals, when the sea is rough, the danger of their being 
closed by ice is obviated. Should it at any time be required to regulate 
the tension of the spring ^, it may be done by turning the outer pipe, D, 
and by thus raising or lowering the pipe the spring is compressed or 
relaxed. 

I annex some of the more remarkable accounts of seamen, received 
and published by the Hydrograpbic Office, which seem to demonstrate 
the undoubted efficacy of this means of safety during heavy storms at 
sea: 

In November, 1881,tbe steamship VeDice, from Savanuah to Earope with cotton, 
while running before a beavy northwest gale was boarded by a tremendoos sea. The 
oaptam determined to heave to, and men were stationed to pour oil down the oioset 
chutes forward, and to throw waste, soaked in oil, to windward. The vessel came 
round without shipping any water. As she kept falling ofi', it was concluded to put 
her again before the sea, wliich was done without trouble, and it was found that she 
kept perfectly dry as long as the oil was U8e<l. Again, in January, 1884, while croes- 
ing the Atlantic to New York, after running before a northwest gale for some time, 
she was laid to without difficulty or danger by using oil in the manner stated. Cap- 
tain Jones, of the British steamer Chicago, while rescuing the crew of the bng Fedore, 
used oil with best results. It was blowing a heavy gale with very high seas. The 
Chicago ran to windward of the Fedore, and during a lull, oil having been poured on 
the water, the port life- boat was successfully launched and started. A can of oil was 
taken in the boat, and by using this the seas were kept down in the inmiedlate vioin- 
ity, though they broke in masses of foam a short distance away. As the boat ap- 
proaohed the Fedore the crew of that vessel poured oil on the water, which so calmed 
the aea that the boat came alongside and rescued the shipwrecked crew without saa- 
taining any injary. About half a gallon of oil was used by the boat during her trip. 

Capt. Qeorge E. Lane writes from Annisquam, Mass., that his father, *< duriuff a voy- 
age mm Boston to St. Thomas, in an old-fashioned high qnarter-deok topsail sohooner. 
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called the Mayflower, in September, 1817, was cauffht in a hnrrioane when near An- 
egada, and dismasted. After the masts went over the side they were cut from the 
vessel to prevent doing damage. The wind was so severe that the boards and planks, 
the deck load, were blown from the deck like shingles in an ordinary gale. Daring 
all this time the schooner lay comparatively easy, so far as the sea was concerned, as 
he took the oil-jug (in those days they bniued oil in the biuuacle and candles in the 
cabin) and inserted a quill through the cork, secured it bottom np, and let it drip ont 
drop by drop, which had the desired effect in kee]>ing the sea quite smooth about the 
vessel during the hurricane, which lasted several hours. The mainmast broke off 
above the sail ; therefore, with the main boom and gaif a jury-mast was rigged, and 
in due time St. Thomas was reached in safety, with the cargo iu the bold in good order. 
The vessel did not strain or leak during the gale, as she lay quite easy, not a sea 
boardinff her during the time. Of course it was the oil that stilled the troubled waters. 
In 184,5 I was in Rio de Janeiro when a shipwrecked crew reached that port. They had 
been wrecked on the reefs just north of Cape Frio. The «captain said the way he 
landed in the long-boat was by using oil from the wreck to the shore, the oil causing 
a ' slick ' on the water, not a sea breaking until within a few yards from the shore, 
when one broke, capsizing the boat, but the whole crew reached the beach in safety. 

** I followed the sea constantly over thirty-five years, from cabin-boy to master. 
Daring that time had occasion to use it (oil) several times, always to great advan- 
tage. When making a passage in 1869 from Caldera to Hamburg, deepl^' laden with 
copper and silver ore, when passing Cape Horn during a furious gale from the west- 
ward, scudding before it, the sea was so high and dangerous that I did not dare to 
bring the ship to the wind for fear of having the decks swept. One sea boarded us 
over the stem, doing considerable <lamage. I thought of what my father told me about 
the oil. We used it freely, and bad hjo more trouble with seas breaking dangerously 
near. On the same pasKage had anothcT gale, in about 40^ S.. when we used it for a 
few hoars during a short sharp blow from vVSW., during whicn we lay to." 

Captain Walker, of steamship Para, thinks his vessel was saved on two occasions 
by the use of oil. In one instance be was running before a heavy gale in the Formosa 
Channel, China, and the sea was remarkably high. His vessel was in great danger 
of being pooped, as she was cohI laden and very deep. He concluded to try oil, and 
hnng two canvas bags filled with it upon each (quarter. Sufficient oil oozed through 
to answer his purpose, and the sea ceased breaking at once. Only four or five gallons 
were expended in twelve hours. 

Capt. James Ritchie reports that, while in command of the ship Myrtle Holme, dur- 
ing a voyage from Portland, Oreg., to Queenstown, he used oil with great success 
on three occasions. While crossing the Burdwood Banks the sea was so heavy that 
the man at the helm had to be lashed to prevent being washed away. A canvas bag, 
perforated with a sail-needle, holding about half a gallon of common lamp-oil, was 
nnng from each main-yard arm. Two minutes after there was no more broken water, 
and the ship went along as dry as possible, although a short distance away the sea 
was the same as before. Again, during the ^ama voyage, while hove-to about 10 
days off the Western Islands, two more bags were put over. This time the canvas 
was not perforated and the mouths of the hags were tightly closed. One was pat 
over forward of the fore-iigging and the other abaft the mizzen-rigging, each at- 
tached to about 20 feet of line. The surface of the sea became smooth immediately, 
and the ship lay without taking any water on board. Just before sighting Fastnet 
Light, during a heavy gale from southwest, the same bags were hung from the bum- 
kin, with about a fathom of line, so they dipped into the water as the stern rose and 
fell. Although the sea was very heavy, tho ship ran without difficulty and kept per- 
fectly dry. Very little oil was used on all these occasions, and Captain Ritchie is of 
the opinion that it is of the greatest service while runniug and when hove-to. 

During the passage of the United States schooner Ounaiaska from San Francisco 
to Aleutian Islands, between April 13 and May 20, lBc'4, oil was used in the following 
manner to modify the action of the sea : 

A triangular sail, with a drop of u feet, was lashed to the steam-cutter's mast, leav- 
ing about "ii feet of spar at each end. To the opposite angle of the sail was hung a 
70-poaud boat-anchor. From the three corners of the sail were led the lines which 
made the bridle, which was made fast to a 4- inch hawser. A navy olothes-bag, 
punched irregularly with a needle, was partly filled with five gallons of lard oil, and 
the month sewed up. This was slung by a span from the ends of the mast so as to ride 
opposite to the center of it. The whole apparatus was put overboard with 65 fathoms 
of line, the schooner being at the time under a close-reefed triangular mainsail, it 
tended three points off the weather bow, keeping the schooner within three or fonr 
points of the wind. The motion of the waves working the bag caused the oil to squirt 
oat through the needle- holes, so that the heaviest combing seas were immediately 
smoothed on coming in contact with the oil, and reached the vessel more like ground- 
swells than waves due to a severe gale. 

In 1881, Captain Black, of the British ship Lord Kinnard, was caught in a severe 
gale in the Baltic. He filled a canvas bag with oil and let it drag astem. The oil 
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bcK^ome thick like tallow and did very little good. He then filled two woolen sackt 
and hnng them to the bamkins. The drippiues from the sack soon Todnced a heavy 
cross-sea to a smooth swell, the sea no longer hreakiag. 

The British steamship North Anglia, from St. Jago, Onba, to Philade^hia, on Jan> 
uanr 6, encountered a terrific gale. The vessel was brouzht head to wind, but the 
high seas broke over the rail and kept the deck flooded. Ci^tain Mnmford stationed 
a man in each closet forward to ponr sperm oil down the pipes. This oil became 
thick as soon as it struck the water, aud di<l no good. Oakum was then dipped into 
paint-oil, and it was allowed to drip into the pipes. The decks then became as dry 
as in fine weather. The oil was used from 7 a. m. until 4 p. m. 

Mr. G. Foster Howell, of New York, sends a very interesting account of the nse of 
oil while off Cape Horn in the ship Cavalier in 1876. **The ship had been run too 
Jk>i^, and heavy seas were constantly boarding her. At last one, more powerful than 
the rest, rusbed upon her with awful violence and started the deck. At the writer's 
suggestion oil-bags were towed overboard with about 25 feet of line, one on each 
quarter and one amidships. No sooner had the oil commenced to leak than the sea 
ceased to boil and rage, and the waves became so harmless that they no longer broke 
upon us.'' 

Captain Amlot, of the British steamer Barrow more, reports that, on approaching 
the ship Kirkwood, on January 24, in latitude 50° 41' N., longitude 21® OCT W., the 
sea was very heavy, but he noticed that around the wreck the sea was much smoother, 
and discovered tbat the crew of the Kirkwood, to prevent the waves breaking over 
themj had broken out the cargo of canned salmon and were pouring the oil from the 
cans into the sea. 

Captain Amlot steamed to windward of the wreck in the oily water, lowered his 
life-boat, than ran to leeward and picked up his boat. He made two trips in this 
way, bringmg off the crew of twenty -six men. 

Captain Almot says he has orders to have two bags ready for use at all timee. In 
running before a heavy sea ho has lowered them over the stern, aud invariably the 
sea became much smouiber, aud ho could run without much danger of being pooped. 

On this 12th of January, 1885, the American bark Albemarle, Captain Forbes, was 
thrown on her beam-ends during a furious squall. The vessel was put before the 
wind and, to diminish the action of the sea, which was breaking on board continually, 
ten gallons of kerosene oil were poured overboard. Tbis had hut little effect on the 
brei&ing waves. 

In regard to this subject, Captain Forbes makes the following remarks: "To use 
oil effectually, I think it should be distributed from the forward part of the vessel. 
A five-gallon tank should be put on the top-gallant forecastle, with two haUT-inch de- 
livery-pipes— oue on each side of the stem. These pipes can bo fixed permanently, as 
the old head-pump was fixed, by a groove in the wood, covered with metal, a rose at 
the bottom, or distributing point. When the vessel is scudding before the wind and 
sea the oil passes on each side. If it has any efficacy it will be exerted as the sea 
rolls up. The tank can be removed at pleasure, leaviu^ the pipes as fixtures. The 
oil should be of the heaviest description, and if a small hawser is towed astern at the 
same time it will l>e found beneficial in steering the ship, and also it has a tendency 
to break the sea before it reaches the vessel. The hawser should be paid out about 
<jO fathoms.*' 

Captain Hundewadt, of the steamship Waudrahm, reports that on a voyage irom 
New York to Antwerp, January 18 to 22, 1885, between 4.5° N. and 53° ZO* W., and 
47*^ N. and *^0^ 31)' W.. he passed through a very heavy gale veering from SSE. to SE., 
then through S. and W. quarter to NNW., blowing a hut ricane from NW. for 14 hours. 

During the last thirty-six hours a frightful sea was raised and commenced breaking 
over the stern, although the vessel was making eleven knots before the wind. At in- 
tervals of four hours it was observed that the water aft became remarkably smooth, 
and' looked as if covered with some oily substance. On looking over the side it was 
observed that the bilce-pumps discharged some oily water. These were working at 
the time in No. 1 hold, which is not fitted with water-ballast tanks, and which con- 
tained 500 barrels of lubricating oil in the bottom. It could not be doubted, there- 
fore, that this cargo was slightly leaking. Captain Hundewadt says he was fully 
satisfied by this accidental demonstration that oil has full command of breaking seas. 

Capt. Charles Moore, of the British bark Slddartha, writes that **on thepassage 
from Cadiz, deep-loaded with salt, I got into a heavy gale in latitude 44^ dO' IS., 
longitude 39^ 30' W., June 7, and it continued for four days, during which time 
the sea was very heavy indeed^ and very irregular. When I found the ship making 
bad weather and shipping heavy seas, I had recourse to oil bags, with usual effect, 
and for the balance of the (rale had no anxiety whatever. My chief officer, who had 
not seen it u-ed prevV>usly, was simply amazed, and now declares when he ia master 
he will always lay in a stock of oil for this purpose. 

'' I used it in ray usual way— that is, a common bag, partially filled with oakom 
saturated with oil, was lashed above the water, where it slowly dripped into the ae* 
and did not wash out too fast. 
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''Ibelieye tanks for the pnrpose could be so placed on a ship that they woald feed 
% small pipe slowly, taking np very little room and being always ready for use," 

The survoying steamer vixen was saved IVom fonndenug in November, 1861, when 
she was in the great ^ale between Hatteras and Lookont, which scattered the Port 
Royal expedition, reducing the number of vessels in sight froip the flagship from 49 
to 7. Ill that case the vessel was hove-to with a drag out astern. The waves were 
tombing and began to break inboard. A swab was hung out on the lee side, upon 
the guard abaft the paddle-wheel, and an oil-oan fitted to drop a small stream of oil 
upon the swab. The oil soon began to form a scum all around the vessel, and drifted 
to leeward as the vessel drifted, holding its place around her, and not a sea combed 
inboard afterwards. The little steamer weathered the gale successfully, and arrived 
at Port Royal before the Wabash. 

A gentleman from Newbury port, Mass., reports the following about the use of oil 
OB the rollers at Newburyport Bar: ** It was about two-thirds flood*tide; wind S. 
E.| moderate'; heavy swell from the eastward and heavy rollers on the bar, so heavy 
that vessels inside would not attempt to come out. The craft in question was a sloop 
yacht of about 16 tons, and used about two quarts of kerosene, poured out of a can 
quit& freely over the port (weather) quarter. The vessel was ou the middle roller, 
which the oil apparently calmed down, so that there was no breaking of the sea, 
while tiM roller immediately ahead broke, and the one following also. The yacht 
pamed in safety." 

Capt. John P. Holdich, R. N. R., writes as follows: 

Captain Mirohell, eonmanding the Enp^lish steamer Mentmore, states that, on his 
voyage from Baltimore to Liverpool, during a heavy westerly gale, he used oil-bags 
with remarkable effect. He hung one forward and one aft. The ship had been roll- 
tog heavily end taking large Quantities of water on deck, but in a few minutes after 
placing the bags over the tnip's side she rode quite easily and shipped no more water. 

In reporting the gale of August 29, 1GS3^ the Cape Ann Advertiser says, in regard 
to the experience of the schooner Sigfrid, Capt. Henry Thorpe: 

*' The sea* was the roughest the men ever saw, and we came near swamping sev- 
en|l times. The oil in t^e butts and some kerosene oil were allowed to trickle over- 
board, which had a good effect in calming the huge waves and in rendering them 
powerless for danger.'^ 

Captain Hill, master of the bark Neptune, 011 ronU from Cienfnegos, Cuba, to Bos- 
ton, experienced a very heavy gale from the WSVV. The vessel was under reefed 
topsails and reefed foresail scudding. The seas were tumbling aboard in an alann- 
ing manner, so as to endanger life and property. Determined to try what effect oil 
would have on the seas, hafi two hempen burlap bags made, 3 foot long and 10 inches 
wide, and roped them with the ratline stuff. Filled each bag half full with oakum 
and poased two quarts of pine or wood oil in each one. The bags were hung from 
the catheads, low ^lough to be just awash. The effect was simply marvelous. Scarcely 
a drop of water came on board after putting the bags out. The reefs were shaken 
out, and we made 280 miles on our course that 24 hours. This was January 30, 1886, 
in latitude 34^ N., longitude 74^ W. The bags were put over at 8 a. m. and kept out 
for sixteen hours, in that time using about six quarts of oil. 

Same vessel, same voyage, February 4, 1886, latitude 41° N., longitude 68P 213' f a 
terrible gale from the northeast, seas sweeping fore and aft the deck and freezing. 
Was lying to under lower main. topsail. lu this instance four bags were used, two 
forward at each cathead, and two aft at each bumpkin. It had the same effect as in 
ihe previous case, and, in my opinion, the bark was saved from total destruction by 
the use of oil. 

Captain Hill states that he was induced to try what effect oil would have through 
the r^resentaticms received from the Hydrograpic Office, and also through the Jan- 
uary Filot Chart, which he got from the United Brates consul at Cienfnegos. He 
says : ** Hereafter I purpose having a barrel of oil always ready for use in bad weather 
on every vessel I may command." 

Capt. William Peake, master of the schooner J. F. Krantz, making passage from. 
Port Spain, Trinidad, to Bostou, ou December 26, 1885, 15 miles east or Hatteras, had 
a terrible gale from the NNE. The sails were blown away, men washed away from 
the pumps, boat and other things on deck wrecked by the heavy seas, &.c. ; was com- 
pelled to bead to the southward and ncud under bare poles; determined to see what 
effect oil would have on tbe seas; used two common wooden kegs, capacity about 10 
gallons each ; bored a small hole for vent in head and a similar one in bottom for the 
M to ooze from. In each keg was put 8 gallons of boiled linseed-oil, and then they 
weie lashed on the quarters of the vessel. The oil- vent was just large enough to 
allow not much more than a drop at a time to ooze out. The effect was all that could 
be desired. Scarcely a drop of water came ou board, the men returned to the pumps, 
vessel pumped out, and the deck oleaired up. 

The oil was nmd fbr sixteen hours, fh»m 2 a. m. to 6 p. m., and in that time about 8 
gallons, idl told, were expended. 
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The same master, same vessel, in Augast, 1883, in the hurricane which proved so 
destmctive to the nshing vessels on the Banks, was lying to nnder trysail and close- 
reefed mainsalL The seas were very heavy and tumbling on board in all directions 
and washing everything about the deck. Grot a common canvas clothes-bag, punched 
a small hole in the bottom, filled the bag with oakum, and then poured in a quantity 
of common deck varnish. This baff was suspended from the martingale and allowed 
to Just clear the water. Kept the oagout jast twenty-four hours, and used in that 
time about 4 gallons of the varnish. From the position of the bag the varnish had 
very little time to act on the combers before the seas reached the bows ; still it bad a 
marked effect on them, so much so that the vessel was no loDger boarded by the heavy 
seas, although they (the seas) were running Just as high, and the crow returned to the 
pumps and other work without risk to life and limb. 

Mr. S. 8. ColliDS, late master of the schooucr Lucknow, reports : 

While bound to Provincetown from a fishing trip on the Banks, we encountered a 
very severe gale from the northward. The seas became so heavy, sweeping every- 
thing fore and afc the decks, that we were compelled to lay to with a sea anchor 
formed by lashing planks to an anchor and veering to 180 fathoms cable. We then 
threw oil from the ** gorry " butt over the bows as far as possible, which completely 
smoothed down the combers, and the vessel rode oat the gale in safety. My opinion 
is that the vessel was saved from destruction by the free use of '' gurry." I would 
earnestly recommend ths use of oil as a means of safety to life and property. 

Oaptain Kahn, of the Oerman steamer Polynesia, from Hamburg for 
Uew York in 1885, reports as follows : 

We sailed from Hamburg on July 31 with 249 steerage passengers, and had fine 
weather until we reached the Banks. On August 10, in latitude 43^, longitude 53.30^, 
a terrific cyclone swept down on us. We were somewhat prepared for it, however. 
At 4 o'clock in the morning the barometer stood at 31.10. By 8 o'clock, or in four 
hours, it had fallen to 29 60, a half inch. This in the summer weather means a storm, 
and, taking the warning, I ordered all the hatches to be closed down and to prepare 
for a hurricane. The barometer still continued to fall fast. The lowest it got to 
during the gale was 29.10. At 10 o'clock the, wind suddenly swept down on us in a 
perfect fury, and in a moment the sea ran mountains high. I immediately ordered 
the engines to stop, and decided to lay to until the cyclone had passed, feeling as- 
sured it would only last a few hours, and that if we went ahead we should get the 
full force of it. The wind first struck us from the southeast and the sea was lashed 
into a perfect fury. Wave after wave dashed on our starboard bow, but we man- 
aged to keep her head in such a position that little harm was done. At 10 o'clock 
the wind suddenly shifted to the southward, aud a terrific breaker, looking like » 
huge mountain of water, broke over our starboard bow. I tell yoq, sir, it unnerved 
me for a moment. I have never seen anything so terrific. I have seen gales off 
Mauritius, and any one who has been to sea knows they are bad enough ; but thia 
beat them all. The water fell with a crash on the deck,' knocked down the seamen 
who were on doty, and hurled them ai^ainst the bulwarks. It swept the deck from 
stem to stem, carried away a companion hatch, and poured into the cabins, cansinff 
a panic among the passengers, who were kept below. It knocked down the chief 
steward and broke his leg, and also carried away the ladder lea<ling to the spar deck. 

1 think if another wave had immediately followed this we should have gone down. 
We got her head righted again and continued to receive the breakers on our deck for 
some time, the wind at the same time tearing through our rigging at a fearful rate. 
At midday another huge breaker broke with full force on our bow. It carried away 
a boat and the main gafi" and all movable articles on deck. I saw that somethioff 
must be done to try and stop this, and decided to try the effects of oil. A tank or 
paint oil was x>Iaced on the staiboard side of the ship and the oil allowed to leak out. 
The effect was marvelous. It gradually spread over the water aud quieted it right 
down. The oil spread over a largo space around the vessel and quelled the storm en- 
tirely. The cyclone lasted for eight hours, passing off to the northwest. 

LLetter from Ebeneser Walker, Port Adelaide, July, 1885.] 

The first time I saw oil applied was in 1883, when I was coming here from London, 
in the Beltana. There was a very heavy sea on, and we were runuing and shipping 
a good deal of water. Being afraid of pooping we thought of the oil. We put into a 
bag the only kind we had on board, lamp aud paint oil. The bag was a canvas one. 

2 feet deep, 2 feet across, and with a round bottom in which holes were pierced. It 
was previously filled with oakum and then about a gallon of oil poured in. These 
bags (we had two) were hung one on each quarter, about four or uve feet down. It 
is not well to have it too low, because it is liable to be washed aboard. We kept the 
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bag over the side until the weather moderated (about twenty -four hours), and filled it 
np when required, using altogether about four or five gallons. The effect was good, 
fi>r the sea for a considerable distance astren wad smoothed down and did not break 
on board as before. We shipped no heavy sea afterwards. The master of the vessel 
is dead, but he was recommended by another captain to use the oil . Every one on board 
was pleased with the result. 

On the next occasion we were on the way out here in the same ship and master. 
We had a heavy gale running down hereastinci:, andshe shipped a tremendous sea just 
before the qaarter. It filled her right up, smashed two boats to pieces, and did other 
damage. After that the master had the bags (as before described) put over the quar- 
ter, and we then ran all night without shipping any water that could do any dama^. 
At daylight she was hove to, and we still used the bag^s, one in the lee fore-riggins^ 
and the other on the lee quarter. As she drifted, the oil met the seas and preventea 
them breaking on board, as they must have done if the oil had not been used. We 
used the oil about twenty-four hoars, during which time we derived much benefit 
from it. Most of them on board had never seen it used before, and were mach pleased 
with it. 

On the way home she took a heavy sea on board which filled her up^ took a boat 
off the skids and smashed it up, and washed a man overboard. The oil was after- 
wards used, and no other damage was sustained. 

I think fish oil is the best to use. 

W. H. Davies, Port Adelaide • • • states : 

In reply to your request I have much pleasure in furnishing you with the follow- 
ing particulars, viz: 

That I have been now thirty-two years at sea, but until this last ten years I have 
never heard of oil being used at sea in heavy gales. Since then I have tried it on 
several occasions with wonderful effect in the neavy and dangerous soas met with 
north and south of latitude 40^. I may say that I have tried the effect in a moilerate 
gale, not for fear of the sea disabling the ship, but that I might discover the best way 
of using the oil bags. 

My last experiment was last year, between New Zealand and Cape Horn ; ship un- 
der lower topsails, with a heavy beam sea, and at times breaking over the decks and 
fiUing them with water. I then hung* our oil bags over the bows from our weather 
Jib-stays, just letting the bass dip in the water as the ship rolled. No sooner did the 
oil have time to spread on tne water to windward of the ship than the sea became 
quite smboth, when the oil could be seen in patches alongside the ship, and in a few 
minutes our weather sail was quite dry. It struck me at the time what a erand op- 
portunity to get at a leak if required, as there appeared to be no danger S>v a man 
to be over the side in a bowline. I cannot speak too highly in favor of oil being used 
in the heavy and dangerous seas met with by ships bound round Cape Horn and the 
Cape of Good Hope, and feel sure it would be more used were it not for the scarcity 
of oil on board ship, although in several of ray experiments I have found a gallon of 
oil to last about U)nr hours, '^he bags used should be made oblong, or in the shape 
of a nun-buoy, and roped round with the month at the lower end, to be tied with a 
good yar", regulated to allow the oil to drop freely, but not ran ; the bag to be made of 
common canvas and large enough to contain about one gallon. I have tried all kinds 
of oil, but none equals the common fish If^mp-oil, as it does not get thick in cold 
weather, and appeared to me to ha^ e the more desired effect on the water. 

Ships ranning should have a smal Apar rigged out on cither quarter, say a boat's mast 
or a studding-sail yard, with an oil-bag hangins^ on the ends on both sides to give the 
oil a greater spread, and out of the wake of the ship, which, in my opinion, would 
keep the oil from spreading on the surface. 

I think if the bags are allowed to tow in the water the pressure on the outside pre- 
vents the oil from escaping through the canvas, and leaves the oil discharged in one 
narrow streak ; whereas with the bags hanging the wind and spray will throw the oil 
over a larger space. 

The German steamer Polynesia, from Hamburg for New York, re- 
ported that she euconntered a heavy cyclone from the southward and 
eastward on August 10, and that heavy seas swept the vessel from stem 
to stem, carried away companion hatch, injuring several persons, and 
flooded the saloon with water. Captain Kuhn states as follows :. 

I decided to try the effect of oil. A tank of paint oil was placed on the starboard 
tide of the ship and the oil allowed to leak out. The effect was marvelous. It grad- 
ui^y spread over a large space around the vessel and quelled the waves entirely. 
The cyclone lasted eight hours, and passed off to the northwest. 
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Gapt. E. Matthews, commauding^ bark Ella, at Portlaud, Me., sends 
the following : 

Id re^^ard to my experience in using oil for the prevention of the breaking of seas 
OYor the ship, I will say that several times while lying to in a gale off Cape Horn I 
have used it with peneot success. By filling a gnnny-cloth bag with oaknm, sat- 
urated with linseed oil, and placing it over t^s lee bow, so that it was dipped in the 
sea by the motion of ttie vessel, I found that as we drifted to leeward the oil covered 
the surface of the wat^r on the weather bow and prevented the seas from combing 
and breaking. Have seen the same effect produced by oil slowly dripping from the 
lee scuppers ; and.have also tried kerosene, and found that it answered tne purpose as 
well. I firmly believe that oils brought into common use for this purpose would 
prove a substantial benefit to those who traverse rough waters. 

Chief OfQcer John Swartz, of the (German steamer Prina Leopold, re- 
ported to this ofllce that during the prevalence of a heavy WN W. gale 
in January, 1884, in abont latitude 48^ N., longitude 15^ W., ho used 
oil with go<Ml effect. Canvas baga filled with paintoil were placed over 
the quarter about 15 feet from the stem. The ship was running before 
the gale and the sea was very heavy. The oil effectually prevented the 
sea from breaking over the ship, and she rode quite easily. He now has 
bags of oil always in readiness in buckets to prevent waste. 

Capt. John P. Holdich, B. N. K., wrote : 

In April, 1884 (18. 19, and 20), I was homeward bound from Melbourne to Channellor 
orders, in the ship British Envoy, 1,265 tons. We were at that time ofif the south end of 
New Zealand, always a bad place for gales and heavy seas. As the westerly gale in- 
creased, so the sea rose, and the sc^ualls, as usual, brought along a little heavy sea with 
them. The ship was running before it, making good weather till the southwest swell 
began to make, when some heavy water came on ooard. I determined "to try if oiling 
the water was any good, and brought up an oil bag made of No. 6 canvas for the 
purpose, which I filled with three-quarters of a gallon of fish oil, and towed astern by 
two lead-lines at a distance of fifteen fathoms. Beyond ruining the lead lines, no good 
whatever followed ; the oil and water effectuaUy closed the canvas. I had it haulM oq 
board, made several holes with a lar^e roping-needle, and put it over again. For a min- 
ute or two I could see the oil spreading itself very well some distance astern, too fmc to 
be of any use to me ; indeed, about this time the vessel was heavily pooped and agood 
deal of damage was done about the decks, which delayed further experiment. Havinff 
put all to rights, I next tried more holes and hung the bag over the stem. The ou 
spread itself as much over the ship as over the sea in this case, so I thought I would try 
it from the starboard cat-head, as the wind was drawing southerlv and the heaviest sea 
running up fbom southwest. I made a hole with a large pen-knife, put in more oU, and 
hung the ba(|[ just awash. This was a success ; the oilhad time to spread to windward 
before the shi p had gone her own length, and no sea ever broke with any force over that 
smooth patch. I am quite satisfied that towing any oil bag or anything containing oil, 
say a bundle of oakum, is quite a mistake. It might do go^ to a ship following closely, 
but none whatever to the vessel towing it. 

I have never tried oil in the case of lying to. VHien head-reaching the only place 
is the weather oat- head ; but there would be som#lifflculty in keeping the bag down 
when drifting. Though I have not tried it, I should put the bag over either rorwacd 
or aft, according to the direction the worst sea came from. 

Another consideration on which I would like information is, VHiat oil produces the 
best results? Cocoanut oil might be of use in the tropics, but nowhere else ; paint- 
oil soon clogs all small holes, nor does it spread quickly. Colza and olive are good, 
but what ship now-a-days carries a surplus of these expensive oils for experimenting T 
Will paraflSne be of any use, or is it too thin f Any information ou this point would 
be most acceptable. I found fish oil to answer well, and having some on board should 
experiment with it again. 

The position of the ship was 5(P S., and 170^ E. to 170^ W., when the gale finished. 

The followiair is a letter received from Captain Doyle, of the British 
steamship Sto^holm City : 

On November 28, 1885, 1 left Boston for London, deep with general cargo, and cattle 
and sheep on the upper deck. At 8.30 p. m. of December 4 we were cauglit in a Immmtt 
storm at NNW., barometer 29.20. The first hour of the storm no canvas coald stavA 
it. In latitude 44^ 38' and longitude 48^ SS* W., ship running under bare poles, 4he 
sea was then so high and dangerous I resolved to tr^ the use of oil, having hfu lit 
brought to my notice by information on your chart. I got two common gunny-b; igs 
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and a good wad of oakam wruug oat in paint oil, and hung over each quarter, 
joBt dipping into the water, also one over the soappers in the midships. At 10 
p. m. I got the lower topsail set, and continued to run till noon next day. By the 
racing of the engines, my engineer reported to me that he could not run much longer, 
as the packing of the gland of the high-pressure engine was all worn out. I then 
got two more farther forward, with a hand in each water-closet forward, dropping 
oil through ; hy this means she kept steady on her course, engines stopped, and sail- 
ing six knots, while the engineer did his work comfortably. I landed the whole o^ 
my cattle alive at Deptford, and never broke any of the cattle pens. 

'The use of oil I strongly recommend in an emergency ; a small drip is of no use. I 
used one gallon per hour, and had the watch continually going round attending one 
bag after another. 

The result you know, and I hope it will be of use to* ship-masters. 

[Extracts from letter of J. H. Hook, chief officer of steamship Stockholm City.] 

Daring a recent passage from Boston to London we encountered, on December 4, in 
latitnde 44° 40', longitude 47° 40', a terrific westerly storm, which, as it increased in 
violence, drove up tne sea to an enormous height. With the vessel nearly down to her 
loading marks, and a deck-load of 200 head of cattle, to heave to would have been 
impossible ; our only resource laid in running, but on account of the heavy breaking of 
the sea this was rendered extremely dangerous. It was then resolved upon to use oil, 
and a canvas bag containing oakum saturated with linseed oil was hung out on 
either quarter ; in the waist of the ship there were two more placed, and the bowls of 
the forward water-closet were filled with oakum on which was poured petroleum, thus 
allowing it to drip through the soil pipes on to the water. The effect of the oil on 
the seas seemed to bo instantaneous, and the most dangerous breaker was trans- 
formed into a comparatively harmless swell. During a run of about 170 miles before 
the gale abated, about 17 gallons of oil wore used, and not a drop of wat^^r shipped. 
A g^at waste of ^il must naturally take place in using C9.nvas bags and oakum as 
means of ejecting the oil, and as ships in general only carry a limited quantity of oil 
it would be of the highest importance if some more eflScient method of letting the 
oil out on the water were devised. If, for instance, ships, especially steamers, were 
fitted with a small pipe on either bow and quarter, this pipe to have its ontlet 
through a plate at the loade-line, its upper end to come up thi'ough the deck and to 
be provided with a small funnel-shaped top wherein oil can be poured without 
that waste which is bound to occur when the canvas -bags are to be refilled or the 
oakum to be resoaked. I have not the slightest doubt that such permanent ejectors, 
filled with animal or vegetable oil, would go far towards ameliorating the loss of life 
and property at sea. 

The following extract is taken from a Newfoundland paper: 

An occurrence took place during the passage hither from Labrador of the English 
barkentine Zouave, Captain Jones, arrived last night, which illustrated afresh the 
fact that ** throwing oil upon the troubled waters" as a means of producing tran- 
quillity is no figure of speech, but a literal reality. The vessel was laden with fish, 
and when near the Spotted Islands was overtaken with a hurricane from north-north- 
west. The captain put a gallon of cod-oil in each one of a couple of four-gallon bags, 
an oil which was found first rate for the purpose, and making them fast by a tow- 
line to the stem, cast them overboard. Previously the waves made clean breaches 
over the deck, but the effect of the oil leaking from t lie bags was to prevent the waves 
breaking and Insure a safer condition of navigation. For two days, on Sunday and 
Monday last, this resource was successfully brought into requisition ; and it now looks 
as if a new employment were discovered for cod-oil, and that a necessary part of a 
vesseFs outfit in future should be a stock of cod-oil for use in "heavy weather." 

Captain Brooks, of the English steamer Nymphaja, writes: 

About four years ago I was in command of the steamer Nuphan, of 1,280 tons, loaded 
with a cargo of kerosene oil and bound for India. \Vhile crossing the Atlantic we 
experienced strong westerly gales accompanied with very high seas. I had it in my 
mind to put the ship head on, but having heard that oil thrown on the sea would 
calm it, I determined to use it. Having plenty of kerosene oil on board, I poured 
some on the deck. The water coming on board washed it overboard and immediately 
the seas became much less, and we ran on without danger until the st^rm abated. 

I recommend that all ship-owners and masters should have on board their vessels 
a sufficient quantity of oU, independent of their usual stores, for the express purpose 
of saving lives and property on such extreme occasions. 

Capt. J. F. Foss, of the brig Hyperion, of Portland, Me., tells an in- 
teresting story of the way in wUicU his vessel rode out a severe storm 
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whUe the waves were kept from breaking over her by bags of oil hung 
over the sides. Capt. B. J. Willard, the owner of the Hyperion, had 
told Captain Foss of his belief in the efficacy of oil in breaking the force 
of the waves, and when in Havana last February Captain Foss had two 
bags made of canvas, each with a capacity of about 1^ gallons. The bags 
were made in such a shape that the mouth could be tightly closed and the 
b'ag suspended in the water from the vessel's side. On the 25th of Feb- 
ruary, while on the passage from Havana to New York, the Hyperion 
encountered a storm, which her commander thinks is the severest he 
has known for thirty years. The little brig was hove to, and two bags 
with about a gallon of fish-oil in each were lowered into the water. One 
was secured to the cat-head on the weather side, and the other on the 
opposite side of the brig, fastened to the main rigging. Before lower- 
ing the bags into the sea, Captain Foss made three small holes jn each. 
The effect was all that could be desired. The waves, instead of break- 
ing on the vessel, became huge rollers, on which the brig rose and fell 
without shipping any water, until half jiast three in tie afternoon of 
the following dav ; then the bag suspended from the main rigging broke, 
and soon after a neavy sea struck the vessel and washed away the man 
at the wheel. Captain Foss as quickly as possible got out another bag 
and rode out the gale in safety. But for the oil the captain of the Hy- 
perion says that the vessel would have been lost in the terrible storm. 
A bark which left Havana at about the same time as the Hyperion has 
not been heard of sinqp. The oil in each bag was sufficient to last about 
twenty-four hours. Captain Foss says that in future his vessel will 
always carry a stock of oil. 

[Letter from W. G. Whotmore, pilot, Port AdelAide.J 

The first time I saw ibe soothiug effect of oil ou the sea was id the year 1848, when 
serving my time in a whaling ship in Davis Straits. I have there seen the ship Jy* 
inff to in a gale of wind, cutting in a whale alongside, and the sea for a circle of many 
miles was qnite smooth, caused by tho oil from the whalo. My next experience wa« 
in 1863. I commanded a ship bound from Newcastle to Melbourne. When off Sydney 
Head I encountered a territic gale, followed by a tremendous sea, my ship making a 
great deal of water, and found it necessary to run for a port of shelter. After getting 
the ship before the wind, the heavy sea that was rnuuing sometimes broke over the 
stern, to the dangcrof the ship and crew. I then tried oil, but my manner of using 
it in the first place was wasteful and of no effect, as I tried it with a bottle and jerked 
it out through a hole in the cork; but 1 found it blew about the stern of the ship and 
not in the sea. 1 then tried the oil-bag, imtting about one-half gallon in the bag, 
tying the neck tight, and towing it astern of the ship. After a short time the effect 
was wonderful, for what was a very heavy running and dangerous sea was reduced 
by the use of the oil into what a m^amau would call blind rollers, quite harmless to a 
ship ; in fact the effect was so marked that it appeared by looking astern that the 
vessel was passing through a lane of smooth water. I reported the good effect to my 
owners and others, but it was not listened to, on the score of expense, as they said it 
would be used when not necessary. I have used it many times since, with 'the like 
success. * * • As to expense, I ran my half-sinking ship from Sydney Heads to 
Port Stephens, a distance of 68 miles, in eight and a half hours, ou a consumption of 
2i gallons of oil, although my way of using it was wasteful. My subsequent experi- 
ences have convinced me that a ship could run in any sea with safety for twenty- fcnr 
hours on a consumption of 5 gallons of oil. • • * j would especially recommend 
it for the use of life-boats, as it would enable the crews to perform their work with 
less risk. 

[Letter from Alexander IdkIU, harbor-maater, Port Adelaide.] 

With reference to your circular, I have the honor to state that about twenty years 
ago, when I took charge of the bark Planter, that vessel had the reputation of being 
very dangerous when hove to, having several times swept her decks of everything, 
carrying away bulwarks and stauchious, also some of the crew. The first time that 
I had occasion to heave her to I tried the oil, having often heard of its effects. The 
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oil was placed in a commoD corn-sack with no bolca in it, tho oil findin<» its way 
through tho sacking. It was suspended from the cat-head, and jnst allowed to dip 
and skip on the water. The effect was wonderful ; it took the top off seas that before 
were breaking, and the smooth strip could be seen as far as the eye could reach ; the 
result being that, during the four years that I had charge bf her, no damage was ever 
done while hove to, which I attribute to the use of oil when it was necessary. I have 
on several occasions nse*! it since, and it always had the desired effect. 

My experience is that when the vessel had little or no way through th^' water, 
the best place for the suspension of the oil-bag is tho weather cat-head ; with way 
through the water and when running, tho jib-boom or bowsprit end, as the spray 
from the bow spreads the oil better than when towed aft, or, better still, when run- 
ning, one from each cat-head. 

I found that the corti-sack with no holes in it was better than a canvas bag with 
holes, as it spreads the oil better, and always tows on its flat. Tho oil I have used 
most often was from porpoise blubber and shark livers. I have also used common 
lamp-oil. Paint-oil does very well, but it is expensive. I have also mixed any of the 
above with common slush from the galley, and found it answered the purpose very 
well. 

In farther illustratiou of the marvelous effect of oil used during a 
tropical hurricane, I subjoin letters addresi^ed to me by tho collector of 
the port of New Orleans, describing? the late experience of a steamer on 
her voyage from that port to Truxillo, Honduras : 

CusTOM-HousE, New Ouleaxs, La., • 

Collector's Office^ October 28, 1886. 
Hon. Jarvis Patten, 

Commissioner of Navigation, Washingian, D. C: 
Sir : I havd the honor to submit herewith a communication addressed to this office 
by Mr. E. Moore, purser of the American steamship Professor Morse, under date of the 
27th instant. 

Mr. Moore incloses copy of a letter written by a passenger on board of the vessel, 
giving ft graphic account of tho perilous position \n which tho Professor Morse was 
thrown by force of the wind and wave)* during the recent hnrricauo in the Gulf. The 
use of oil to break tho force of the wind on the wat^r was attended with such happy 
results that I forward the communication in order that it may be made public, if 
thought proper. 

Very respectfully, 

B. F. JONAS, 

Collector, 



New Orleans, La,., October 27, 1386. 
Hon. B. F. Jonas, 

Collector of Customs, Neio OrleanSf La, : 
Dear Sir: I take the liberty of inclosing to you a copy of a letter written by a 
passenger on board the American steamship Professor Morse, of which I am the purser, 
describing, tho hurricane encountered by us on our last trip to Spanish Honduras, and 
published in the Times- Democrat of the 22d instant, wherein you will tind a graphic 
account of the perilons position into which our ship was thrown by the violence of 
the storm, from which the ship and our lives were rescned stdely'by the use of oil 
dropped from bags suspended from the rail upon the waters. I am impelled to bring 
this subject to your notice from a deep sense of its importance to the maritime inter- 
ests of this country, hoping it may have sorme inllneuce in bringing about such na- 
tional legislation as shall make it obligatory upon all vessels sailing under the Amer- 
ican dag to be provided with this simple but mowt valuable means of saving a ship 
when disable<i (as wo were), or otherwise, from being swept or engulfed by the 
waves. Notwithstanding tho fact that for thirty hours we were lying helpless in the 
trough of the sea, which was running mountains high, and but for the oil would have 
been engulfed without hope of rescue, as no boat could have lived, wo lay without 
a drop of water coming on board, while the angry waves, for a distance of 50 yards 
to windward, obedient to this natural law, were calm and pftaceful. I am aware 
that this is but one of many instances where the use of oil in a storm at sea has 8ave<l 
tho vessel from destruction, and although it merely corroborates a truth already widely 
known, the testimony herein conveyed may yet be of some value. 
Very respectfully, yours, 

E. MOORE. 
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Truxillo, Oetobrr 12, 1896. 

My I>kar Friend: We arrived here to-day, after a very stormy passage on board 
of the Hteamtdiip Professor Morse. Tbo first part of the voyage across tho Gulf of Mexico 
was very plcasaut, and there was nothing in the weather to indicate anything bnt a 
pleasant trip and smooth seh to the end. As we passed from tho Gnlf into the Carib- 
bean Sea tho wind, which had been blowing steai)^ from the nonhcast-, gi-adually in- 
creased to a gale and from that to a hurricane, which struck ns about 1 a. ra. Friday, 
the 8th. The ship was immediately put before it, and for three hours she actually 
ilew from tho roaring wind and sea that followed. The hurricane steadily increased 
in strength and volume^ and at about 4 o^clock a. m. the ship ''broached to" and 
swung up into the wind in spite of all that could be done to prevent it. Immediately 
upon the commencement of the hnrricane Captain Pendleton had two bags filled with 
oakum and oil ))ut out over the forward part of the ship, whiclf prevented the great 
seas that were running behind as from breaking over and sweeping the decks. . 

When she became uomanageable and swung off into the trough of the sea she was 
in a most perilous situation, as we were entirely at the mercy of the waves, which 
were running in almost every direction, the wind having shifted gradually from the 
northward to the southwest, almost completing the circle. Captain Pendleton was 
fully alive to the situation, and had put out the regulation drag to endeavor to keep 
the ship's head up to the sea, but to no purpose. Ho then put out four oil bags on the 
windward side of the sh'.p, and the oil acted like magic. The sea liecame smooth for 
at least 75 yanls in that direction, and the ship lay as comfortable as though she were 
in the MiHsissippi River. Not a sea broke over us, while ahead and astern and to 
leeward tho ocean was in a wild pandemonium, and the howli^of the winds drowned 
all other sounds. It was fearfully j^rand and awful. The great waves seemed to be 
fighting one another, and tho air was filled with foaming spray, which was torn from 
them and thrown up in their frightful combat. The air assumed a grayish hue, as 
though it were filled With ashes, obstructing tho view for any great distance ; in fact, 
to those on board there appeared but one way to look, and that was up. Such a wild 
weird scene it had never been my fate to witness before, and I sincerely hope that I 
may never see it again ; but if chances shall so order it that I shall be in another such 
storm, my prayer is Ihat I may be on board of a ship commanded by Captain Pendle- 
ton, with his oil bags. It was a verification of a certain text or passage in the Good 
Book, which says suniething about pouring oil upon the troubled waters. 

It seemed as if the great winds and waves ha<l arranged for a grand ball to take 
place then and there, and that all«the demons of *• Hades" (new version) had joined 
in the dance. It was magniticenlly horrible, wbileabout us in the<lirection that dan- 
ger could come from the sea wa« ns smooth as glass. I cannot finds words with which 
to fully describe the scene. I sincerely hope that you may never have a like ex- 
perience. There was no excitement among the officers or crew of the ship, and every 
order was obeyed cheerfully and promptly. 

Wo lay in the trough of the sea for thirty hours, and during that time nobody 
closed an eye, and we did not have anything to eat but a few crackers, as it was im- 
possible to cook. 

I beli^ve that the ship and tho lives of all those on board were sav ed by the free use 
of oil ; therefore my trust hereafter when on the water will be in God and oil. 
With many kind legards, I remain, yours, 

L. D. PHILLIPS. 

NEW SYSTEMS OF NAVAL QONSTRUOTION. 

AmoDg the new systems of constructing boats and other vessels in 
this age oT inveutioDs the plan of Capt. F. L. Korton, of Washington, 
D. (3., appears worthy of favorable mention, especially in its application 
to life-boats, yachts, and for all classes of vessels that do ndt require 
all of theil* measured tonnage space for cargo. 

The chief feature of Captain Nortc*n's invention consists of a series 
of water chambers, which oi)en and close by automatic valves and pro- 
vide for the vessel a self-acting ballast. Above and on the sides of the 
ballast-chambers are corresponding air-chambers. The air in these side 
arms or wings of the ballast-chamber cannot escape, and.as the vessel 
is liste<l from an upright position the air acts as a cushion, easing the 
motion of the boat and increasing its stability as well as buoyancy. The 
boat was thoroughly tested last year by the German naval authorities at 
Wilhelmsbaven and at other places in Europe. Favorable reports were 
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made, and the system was approved by tLe Governments of Germany 
and Holland. Captain Norton's plan has also been examined and tested 
by a Board of United States naval officers, appointed for that purpose 
by the Secretary of the Navy, and pronounced very suitable for life- 
boats. The advantage claimed for boats built after this method are the 
self-acting ballast, increased stability, increased sailing capacity, good 
qualities as a sea boat in heavy weather, and greater safety. The re- 
peated trial of the boats of different models and sizes built upon this 
principle seems to prove its practical as weW as scientific availability 
when applied to boats, yachts, fishing vessels, &c. 

The following is incorporated from Captain Norton's description of 
his invention : 

The Norton system of constmotion is applicable to aU classes of boats or vessels, 
jachts, and passenf^er steamersi and will be found invaluable in its appUcatioD to life 
and ships' boats, pleasure boats, and yachts, as it makes them perfectly safe and reli- 
able in use, and afiords a degree of safety that cannot be secured by any other form of 
construction. 

Boats so constructed cannot be capsized by the sea, no matterhow rough the weather ; 
they cannot be swamped by overloading or the carelessness of their occupants, nor by 
the breaking of or dai»age to their fr«'\mes. 

All boats or vessels so constructed ballast themselves automatically immediately 
upon being lowered or launched into the water, with a weight of water-ballast pro- 
portionate to their displacement. 

To secure this result I constrdct the boat or vessel with, as it were, two distinct 
frames and plankings or skins. The outer frame is formed upon any desired lines or 
model consistent with safety and the obtainment of the desired speed. Into the space 
between the two frames along the bottom and at each side of the keel I place a num- 
ber of metaUic automatically working ballast-chambers, formed to fit the space be- 
tween the inner and outer frames oi planking, thereby obtaining a number of inde- 
l>endent ballast- chambers, which arrangement always maintains the equal distribu- 
tion of the water-ballast along the length of the boat. . These automatic baUast-cham- 
bers are formed (see drawings) with comparatively narrow arms extending a greater 
or less distance (according to the class of boat or vessel) around the bends, and with 
longiiodiual openings near to and in a lino with the keel. These openings and cham- 
bers are so formed and connected with the outer skin or plankiug as to be perfectly 
water-tight at such parts, and thereby prevent the admission of water to the space 
between the two skins. I also form the ballast-chambers deeper along each side of 
the keel than at other part«, whorebv a greater depth and therefore weight of water- 
ballast is obtained along the line ot the keel than elsewhere. To these chambers I 
connect a small air-pipe, which passes up vertically between the chambers and frames, 
and is connected with a longitudinal pipe running on each side below the covering- 
board of the two frames, and fitted with a small air- valve, which permits the air to 
escape from the ballast-chambers, as the water-ballast enters, while retaining the air 
in the ascending arms of said chambers. The remainder of the space not filled bv the 
ballast-chambers and between- the two frames I fill with hermetically closed air- 
chambers. They are shaped to fit, or approximately, to such space. 

A boat or vessel constructed and fitted in this manner will on being placed in the 
water automatically receive her water-ballast through the openings in its ballast- 
chambers, the air in said chambers, except that contained in tbo arms, being by the 
entrance of the water forced out, and as the nir so forced out cannot return, the water- 
ballast is retained in position till the boat or vessel is again removed from the water. 
The necessity for and value of this system of construction cannot be overestimated. 
Hundreds of valuable lives are yearly lost through the inefficiency of boats now in 
use on the inland waters and rivers of the world as well as on the high seas. Boat 
accidents and drownings are of continual occurrence. Ships proceed to sea and are 
never heard from, because the boats provided by the owners for the safety of crew 
and passengers are worthless; but the greater part of all this loss of life may be 
avoided ; drownings from the capsizing and swamping of pleasure-boats and yachts 
should never be heard of; for a boat which will capsize or that can be capsized by the 
carelessness or want of experience of its occupants should not be, nor allowed to be, 
used. 

The form of boat and class of vessel I now offer to the Governments of the world, 
ship-owners, and all those who go down to the sea in ships, thither for l)usiness or 
recreation, is a perfect life-saving construction, strong, buoyant, of great stability, 
lightness in the water, and speed, or, in other words, a perfect sea-boat, one that will 
afford safety to any number of persons that may find room and accommodation in her. 
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I have tried one of tUcse boat-s^ 28 feet loug, during a stormy night on the North Sea, 
20 miles from land, add found her all that I could desire. There is no class of vessel 
or boat to which the system is not applicable. 

And as an evidence that I have not overstated or overestimated the merits of my 
invention, I submit and introduce some of the testimonials and notices relating to it 
already received. 

NAUTICAL CUSTOMS AND RELATIONS OP OFFICERS AND SEAMEN ON 
THE NORTHERN LAKES. 

In my annual report for the year 1885 some account was given of the 
rules of discipline maintained in the merchant service, as well as the 
system of internal economy observed on board sea- going vessels of the 
United States. But while these cnstoms may be said to have acquired 
the force of law on the high seas, they do not apply to the navigation of 
the great lakes. The different sorts of vessels used there, and the com- 
parative shortness of the voyages, quite naturally created a different 
class of officers and men, who gradually adopte<l a different code of sea 
regulations, better suited to the demands of a peculiar navigation. Al- 
though the deepening of the channels that ui^ed tp obstruct the inter- 
lake communication now permits the use of large vessels, and the size 
of the ships and steamers employed has been rapidly increasing of late 
years, the customs adopted by the pioneers in that service has not been 
altered, and may now be considered as the fixed maritime rule of that 
particular service. 

Shipment and discharge of crews. 

The established custom relating to the shipment and discharge of 
crews on the Northern lakes is different from that in vogue on other 
navigable waters of the United States. The time for which a crew is 
shipped is governed by the time of passage between two terminal points, 
although crews are also shiuped by the day. Being shipped for the 
single trip, crews are discharged at the end of the trij). This is the 
practice over all the lakes except Lake Superior, the ports of which are 
not provided with shipping offices ; and vessels plying from the lower 
lakes into the waters of liake Superior ship their crews for the round 
trip. It remains optional, however, for crews discharged from a vessel 
at the end of a trip to reship immediately on the same vessel for the 
return trip, which practice usually obtains, and in this way the same 
crew, if satisfactory to the masters or owners, often remain on the same 
vessel through an entire season. 

The term of shipment may be said to last from sixteen to eighteen 
days, and shipping articles are signed by the creV on each new engage- 
ment. 

It has not been the practice with masters of lake vessels to pay ad- 
vance wages, and it is not generally deemed necessary, or asked for by 
seamen on the lakes, for the reason that supplies, &c, are furnished by 
the vessel, bedding, provisions, tableware, etc., even to tin cups and 
plates, being provided for the crew. 

Masters are engaged for the sejison at a fixed salary per month, and 
there is a tacit understanding between them and their employers that 
if they are not notified to the contrary in due time (some Weeks before the 
opening of navigation the following year) they are again to have their 
command of the previous season. Mates and engineers are engaged by 
the month at a stated salary. 
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Quarters on shipboard. 

Lake vessels are constructed, as far as may be with regard to comfort- 
able quarters for officers and crew. On passenger steamers, of which 
there are a large number on the lakes, and steam barges and propel- 
lers, the captain usually has a suite of three rooms, with closets, &c., 
and in the more modern-built boats he is provided with an additional 
room to be used as a chart room. The engineers have a separate room, 
hght and airy, on the spar-deck, the berths being furnished with wire- 
woven spring beds and hair mattresses. The mates have a separate 
room, and the wheelman and watchman bunk together. The cooks have 
berths together, as do also th6 firemen and deck hands. 

The captain, mates, and cook of sailing vessels room aft in the cabin, 
the dimensions of which are governed by the size of the vessel ; but it 
is generally adequate to all purposes. The crew are quartered in tlie fore- 
castle. 

The provisions furnished for lake vessels are usually such as the mar- 
ket affords, the quality being good and the supply abundant ; in fact, 
the food is equal to that> furnished at any second-rate hotel. The meats 
consist of fresh and salt beef, veal, lamb and mutton,. fresh pork, ham, 
bacon and sausage, butter, eggs, and cheese, fish, and all kinds of game 
in season, canned goods, white and Graham flour, corn-meal, rice, and 
tapioca, the cost per man varying from 29| to 40 cents per day. 

On steam-propelled vessels captains, mates, engineers, wheelmen, and 
lookouts mess together in the cabin aft, which is light and well ven- 
tilated, while the firemen mess together in their quartersjthe deck- 
hands also having separate messes. This custom applies also to passen- 
ger boats. 

On sailing vessels ofi&eers and crew generally mess together in the 
cabin aft, the cook waiting on all at the same table. 

Discvplinej etc. 

While the discipline on lake vessels is not, for obvious reasons, in 
any regard as strict as that preserved on salt water, all proper and 
requisite authority is maintained by the master. 

While there is room for improvement in some respects, as there is in 
the ocean service, the seamen now active in the merchant marine of the 
lakes are generally good, law-abiding citizens, and cases of insubordina- 
tion rare. 

The fact is said to be apparent that the able-bodied sailor is rapidly 
disappearing from the lakes. He is either seeking service on the sea- 
going ships or coasting vessels on the ocean, or finding a livelihood in 
pursuits of a different nature. This condition is accounted for par tially 
by the fact that steam-barges, each taking in tow from one to five con- 
sorts, are fast driving schooners, sloops, and brigs from the lakes, the 
two latter rigs having almost entirely disappeared, and the schooners 
are annually being deprived of their towering topmast and being con- 
verted into tow-barges. These barges, being under the control of the 
steamers, skilled or able seamen are not considered necessary, and lower- 
priced men are sought for and employed instead. Thorough seamen 
are usually averse to coming into competition with those of inferior 
seamanship, and seek other shores or find other pursuits. It is there- 
fore noticeable on the lakes, as well as in the ocean service, that the men 
accustomed to sail in steamers are becoming unfitted for the more ardu- 
ous duties and tedious maneuvers of sailing vessels, and the average 
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sailor of to-day cannot, in all respects, perform those parts of his duties 
connected with sails as he used to do when sails were depended on as 
the sole means of propulsion. 

It will not be out of place here to note, however, that the standard of 
captains and oflBcers is thought fo be not only improving in seamanship 
in the handling of steam and sail vessels but also in education and the 
necessary business qualifications. 

The same is true of the lake engineers, who are a superior class of 
mechanics, generally well-educated and full of resources, always noting 
the merits of their machinery, observing where a ton of coal or a pound 
of steam may be saved, or a fraction of a mUe gained in the handling 
of their engine. 

Eeligioiis and moral influence. 

In passing to this subject, it is apparent that the ordinary sailor on 
the lakes is subject to the same influences as surround the sailor on the 
ocean, and he is govierned by the same emotions (though probably ex- 
erted in a less degree) as the latter. The inclination of the individual 
here, as elsewhere, makes his surroundings for better or worse. He 
has the choice of all principal shipping ports, or jwrts of discharge, of 
putting up at the notorious sailors' boarding-house, where he may have 
his frolic, until his money is exhausted, under the. supervision of the ac- 
commodating landlord, or he may choose the more respectable temper- 
ance house, and occupy his leisure time and improve his mind at the 
bethel reading-rooms, which are provided for him at all the principal 
shipping ports on the lakes by subscription, the funds being mostly 
donated by vessel-owners. Bethel churches have, during the past ten 
years, been established for the improvement of the condition of the sailor 
at Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, Milwaukee and Chicago, and at other 
ports the opportunities for gaining spiritual knowledge are equal to the 
requirements. At Cleveland much pFOgress has been made in the good 
work, and one of the lowest groggeries in the river quarter, where crime 
and intemperance were rampant, has been purchased by persons inter- 
ested in shipping and other charitable people of that city, and converted 
into a bethel church. The religious services held every Sunday morning 
and evening are conducted by Chaplain J. D.Jones, a one-armed sailor, 
who has been instrumental in leading many sailors, apparently lost to 
religious sentiments and unsettled wanderers in the world, to find peace 
at the altar of prayer. Connected with the Cleveland bethel is a free 
reading-room, well supplied with interesting matter, and also a restau- 
rant, where good food is furnished at cost. These facts pertaining to 
the Cleveland bethel may be applied to the other institutions of like 
nature at other ports on the lakes. 

In addition to the influences at work at these bethels, the gospel ship, 
Qlad Tidings, Captain Bundy, is a power for good. , She is furnished and 
equipped by subscription principally. Captain Bnndy's plan consists 
in cruising during the season of navigation from port to port, holding 
services and singing gospel hymns on deck, and out of doors usually, 
always closing the services by extending an invitation for those who 
have heard the truth to join him in forwarding th^ good work. 

The condition of captains and mates and engineers has improved 
wonderfully during the last ten years. The more able and economical 
of each rank have acquired homes for themselves and are highly re- 
spected in the community. 

It has been thought advisable by the managers of certain lines and 
lake steamers that their capt^^ins and mates should have a more thorough 
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knowledge of navigation than has heretofore been deemed essential. A 
school of navigation has consequently been established at Buffalo, and, 
ander the direction of an able navigator, classes have been organized 
which are making good progress. The test will not be applied or the 
result known until the season of 1887, at which time it is understood 
that preference will be given to those captains and mates who have 
shown the most proficieucy in nautical studies pursued.* 

The large and increasing commerce of the lakes is essentially a coast- 
ing trade. Vessels of the United States which navigate those waters 
are enrolled and licensed, and may be employed in the coasting trade 
or to foreign ports on the Canadian shores of the lakes, and are in other 
respects subject to the regulations made to prevent any violation of the 
revenue laws. 

• I am indebted to Mr. A. H. Pomeroy, of the Cleveland Record, for much of the 
above. 
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SEAMEN. 

The term "seamen,'^ as used for most purposes in the I^vised Stat- 
utes, may be said to embrace all persons engaged in any capacity on 
board any vessel of the merchant marine except the master and there- 
fore includes firemen, stokers, engineers, cooks, stewards, waiters, and 
stewardesses, as well as sailors and oflScers. There has never been any 
statutory definition of the terms ''able-bodied seaman," A. B.5 "ordi- 
nary seaman,'' O. S. ; or " green hand," boy ; but it is generally consid- 
ered that the former should have at least three years' experience at 
sea and be able to perform any of the most difiicult and technical work 
required of a foremast hand. An ordinary seaman should have at least 
one year's service at sea, and be able to hand, reef, and steer ; while a 
green hand is a boy, or youngster, on his first voyage. 

As more or less trouble arises between the person's composing a ship's 
crew on account of fraudulent or erroneous rating, it would be a good 
thing to have the different grades and capacities defined in a general 
way by statute. In the British service no person is entitled to the 
rating A. B. unless he can prove four years' service before the mast ; 
and the employment of fishermen in registered vessels having decks 
only counts as sea service up to the period of three years of such em- 
ployment, and the rating A. B. in their case is only permitted after one 
year's actual service in a trading vessel. I think the exaction of so long 
a term of service would be unnecessary in case of native American sea- 
men 5 and the additional service of our fishermen, many of whom are 
among our most enterprising sailors (and some of them rise by their 
own exertions to be able and competent masters within the term of time 
mentioned), need not be required. But there is now no way of designat- 
ing the different grades or qualities of men employed in the service, 
and they are often shipped, whether good or bad, for the same duties. 

This practice frequently leads to trouble between the men themselves, 
and complaints on the part of the officers, who sometimes find them- 
selves at sea with a shii)'s company composed mostly of green hafids. 
1 would suggest, therefore, in the interest of both officers and seamen, 
that there be a more complete system of grading the persons who com- 
pose the crews of our merchant ships, and also that more caution be 
"exercised at the time of paying off the men to have their ratings and 
characters correctly stated in the discharge-papers that are granted, 
so that no man may be allowed to ship again in a capacity that he is not 
competent to fill. 

It has been said that " you can make a soldier at short notice out of 
any healthy man, but ittakes time to make a sailor." Moreover, certain 
peculiarities of coustitntion or disposition are essential. Some persons 
are so disposed to sea-sickness as to be quite unsuited t^o the business of 
a mariner. The utter uselessness of such men on the rocking waves is 
illustrated in one of Cooper's books, where he describes a brig at anchor 
on the northwest coast, being surprised during the night by a boat-load 
of natives, who murdered all but two of the crew, who were enabled to 
conceal themselves under the bowsprit. Watching their opportunity, 
these men cut the cable, when the vessel began drifting out to sea un- 
noticed by the Indians, who were engaged in plundering. As soon as 
a projecting headland was passed, which opened to the heavy swell of 
the Pacific, there was a marked change in the savages ; one after the 
other they fell sick, dnd in less than an hour all of them were stretched 
in the scuppers, entirely at the mercy of the two men, who were not 
slow in dispatching them and retaking the brig. 
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The custom of enlisting men indiscriminately for the army and navy, 
which used to be practiced in some countries, never worked well, and is 
now mostly abandoned. In Eussia, soldiers are still called upon to man 
the fleet when an extra squadron is called into service. But these men 
are found to make clumsy sailors. Perhaps this is the reason why that 
powerful empire, with a formidable fleet, has never been able to get 
many of her ships beyond the castle of Elsinore on the north and the 
Golden Horn on the soath. 

Many landsmen, mariners, &ic., are employed in men-of-war, but even 
these would be the better if they had to go through a special course of 
preparation for their duties; hence the great need of training-ships to 
fit lada» and young men for sea service. 

Under the present arrangement the merchant mariner and fisheries 
(whose vessels are mostly manned by native Americans), are our great 
preparatory schools for seamen. Unfortunately, however, the introduc- 
tion of steam navigation has •been found to have a pernicious etiect in 
rendering seamen less efficient and capable than in former years, and it 
is no wonder that maritime nations generally are becoming alarmed lest 
' the supply of a sufficient number of sailors to man their fleets in time of 
war should fall short. 

Various plans have been suggested to relieve this condition of things 
and make seamen more abundant, the chief of which are the apprentice 
system and the establishment of training schools ; but in addition to 
these it is recognized to be of the greatest importance that the morale of 
the service be improved by every means practicable, so as to induce 
more of our respectable youths to join it. 

The popular idea of a sailor has been not a little perverted by the 
theatrical caricatures of the Pinafore order, for which he is gotten iip 
in blue shirt with wide collar, loose-legged trousers, fitting tight at the 
waist, and tarpaulin hat. 

Although the uniform of the man-of-war tar is still somewhat in keep- 
ing with this description, sailors in the merchant service support no such 
toggery ; they wear what they can get, usually the coarse woolen ready- 
made clothing displayed in the cheap stores that are fgund near the 
wharves of any sea-port town. The crews that man American merchant 
ships now come from all climes, being made up of native and naturalized 
Americans, English, Irish, Dutch, Scandinavian, Portuguese, and ne- 
groes ; and as there is no single type to suit all these classes, he may 
not be easily distinguished from seamen of other nationalities, and cer- 
tainly nqt by his dress, or the habit ascribed to the old salt, of hitching 
np his pantaloons for the want of suspenders, for suspenders are worn as 
much by seamen as by other classes of laboring men. If there is any- 
thing that distinguishes the sailors of our merchant service from those 
of other countries, it is their well-preserved appearance, the result of 
good substantial fare, and a certain independent, careless air that is 
not generally characteristic of any other nation. The seamen of the 
British mercantile service are more strictly tied down by laws, which 
repress or punish insubordination, and hence they may have imbibed 
a certain respect for authority not possessed by our seamen. However 
this may be, the seamen of all countries bear the same characteristics; 
and the same looseness as to money matters as well as morals may be 
said to prevail amongst them as a class. 

Mr. Lindsey, who from his great experience in the English service 
ought to be^ good judge, in writing about our seafaring population, 
remarks that "the native-born American seamen are bold, adventurous, 
and brave. In their merchant vessels the proportion of native seamen 
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is estimated at aboat one- third, while it was a common remark that the 
rest were rascally Spaniards, surly John Bulls, Dutchmen, Malays, any- 
thing of any country. The American native-born seaman is frequently 
promoted to be an oflBcer, and sometimes to the command of large ships, 
but there areperpetufil comi)laint*i that the people of the United States 
do not take to the sea ^vith alacrity. Indeed, it is only in the North- 
eastern States that the sailor's life may be said to belong to the soil it- 
self, and even the nativesof that comparatively barren soil and rigorous 
climate become sailors perhaps less from love of adventure and from 
their natural hardiness than from necessity. When boys they had per- 
haps widowed mothers to support, or younger brothers and sisters to 
care for, and there being no other congenial occupation they went to 
sea. 

"When complaining of his dog's life, the American sits by the hour, 
whittling a stick and building boats for his child, re(^ountingat the same 
time the perils and hardships of the sea. • Like the British sailor, he has 
always his pet ship, by which most of his experience has been acquired, 
and the name of that ship is oftenesi on his lips. It is associated with 
the story of his love, the memory of his friendships, and ho dates all 
his eras from his several voyages in the vessel of the one loved iiame. 
As New England was the great storehouse of seamen, there the 
best specimens of the seafaring population are to be found. We have 
seen even in our time the puritanical weather-beaten Boston skipper, 
once so famous, sharp as a northeaster, dressed •in knee-breeches and 
buckles, with tbree-cornered cocked hat, only forgetting the ^pigtail, 
the very personification of our Commodore Trunnion and Piper, of a 
century ago. But though they have degenerated since then, the sea- 
men engaged in the deep-sea fisheries are still a remarkably hardy, ro- 
bust race, and hence have succeeded in that branch of. maritime enter- 
prise far more than our own adventurers of late years.'^ 

Considerable controversy has been going on of late in regard to the 
supposed deterioration of seamen, and there appears to be a great dif- 
ference of opinion on the subject. In fact it is a difficult matter to de- 
termine whether the condition of seamen has in all respects improved 
during the last twenty-five years. It was not satisfactory then, and it 
is not satisfactory now, but it is thought that in respect to their sobri- 
ety and morals, as a class, there is some improvement. The growth of 
steam navigation has had the effect of separating seamen into two dif- 
ferent classes, and many of the men now Employed on board steamers 
would hardly pass for able seamen, and there may probably be found a 
lessabundant supply of first-rate seamen among this class than formerly; 
but the Tequirements in steamers are not so exigent, and if the men are 
equal to the demands made upon them, there cannot be said to be any 
fault on their part. 

A comparison of the efficiency and skill of the seamen of today with 
the same class, as it is presumed to have been, a quarter or half of a 
century ago, always gives rise to divergent opinions among shipmasters. 
The older class of captains, who naturally prefer the *'good old time'' 
when they were younger, are prone to extol the men and ways of the 
past, and are naturally apt to disparage the men of a later generation, 
as well as the methods they adopt. At the same time, the number of 
men required to man a ship has been gradually lowered, which would 
seem to prove that the relative value per man, judged by the perform- 
ance of the crews, had been on the increase. It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that a considerable number of incapable men are now shipped. 

There is an inducement for reckless fellows to go to sea, often to es- 
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cape the penalties they have incurred on the land. The nature of the 
basiness and manner of conducting it permit any worthless unfortunate 
to be foisted upon the ship, where, although he may be entirely unac- 
quainted with the duties of a seaman, he has an opportunity to get 
something in advance for services he is unable to perform, and has his 
board and lodging furnished by the vessel. 

In regard to the relative status of our seamea of to-day compared 
with that of twenty-five years ago, I have much to say both in their 
favor and against them. It is unreasonable to condemn :i large class 
of men on account of the misdeeds of a part of tbem. The Artaerican 
merchant service is made up of a number of discordant and separate 
elements. In the same ship's forecastle men of a dozen different nation- 
alities are sometimes met with, whose professions and characters are 
even still more diverse. Among a crew of a dozen, many dift'erent 
characters are found, varying, perhaps, from a convict escaped from 
prison to a play-actor and a broken-down street preacher. 

As maybe supposed, a small proportion of the men that make up such 
crews are native Americans ; but with such a motley mass it is wrong 
to judge them all by the same standard, and it. is, of course, diiUcult to 
arrive at a just estimate of the character of the whole. It would be neces- 
sary either to eliminate a large class of men hanging loosely on the 
world, who drift about and take up the sailor's vocation as a kind of 
recreation or pastime, or to strike an average of the whole body. 

There is also a great difference in crews shipped at different ports of 
the United States, but as near as can be ascertained the facts seem to 
be that the better class of seamen — I mean those who take steady em- 
ployment in our coasters and large sailing vessels — are an improvement 
on the seamen of the same class twenty-five years ago. Kot an im- 
provement, perhaps, as practical seamen, but that they are morally and 
physically and socially better, and better able to husband their re- 
sources — thanks to the slow, probably, but really effective labors of 
seamen^s friends' societies, and men and women engagedin their reform. 

There is, however, a class of men who go in the steamers, a mixtures 
of firemen, coal trimmers, and deck hands, who are no improvement 
upon the same class a quarter of a century ago, being less eflScient and 
reliable, and badly demoralized from the effects of the bad associations 
they form in the lower stratum of society in which they may be said to 
exist, rather than live, during their short stay on shore. This class, 
many of whom would be satisfied if they could keep out of jail, are with 
difficulty reaehed by any ameliorating influences, except perhaps the 
labors of the Salvation Army or some similar order of reformers. But 
taken as a whole, I think, from what I see and learn from reports of the 
different shipping commissioners, I can bear witness that there is a 
steadily increasing, number of sober, orderly, reliable men in the serv- 
ice, men whom it would be a satisfaction and pleasure for the most cul- 
tivated and earnest shipmaster to have under his command. This 
better class of seamen, it is thought, is increasing fast enough to offset 
tiie baser element, so that the great body of mariners sailing under the 
American flag may be said to be gradually advancing in manhood and 
moral strength and purpose. 
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PROPORTION OF AMERICAN AND FOREIGN SEAMEN IN THE SERVICE. 

It was enacted in the early legislation of the country that two-thirds 
of the crew of any vessel of the United States duly registered, &c., 
should consist of American citizens, or persons not the subjects of any 
foreign prince or state. 

A '' protection ^ was issued at the custom-house to every American sea- 
man making application therefor, who took the required oath by virtue 
of which he was considered to enjoy certain privileges not common to 
seamen of foreign birth. 

The " protection," which was in the nature of a passport, gave a de- 
scription of the holder, with his age, birthplace, &c. ; and a sufficient 
number of these documents were required to accompany the clearance 
papers of every ship. This system in effect encouraged Americans to 
follow the sea; and it is said to have worked well in the beginning 
of our maritime history. But after the war of 1812-1815, so great was 
the development of our maritime interests that the increa^sed demand 
for our seamien could not be supplied, even after the termination of the 
European wars when considerable numbers discharged from service in 
foreign navies sought employment in the American merchant marine. 

It was subsequently found to be difficult to obtain crews composed so 
largely of American citizens, to man our merchant fleet; and in many 
cases, in order to carry out the law, old " protections " were used for 
clearance purposes. This state of things continued until by the act of 
June 28, 1864, it was provided that — 

Discriminatioas in favor of vessels certain proportions of whose crews sbaU be 
citizen of the United States, shall be, and Ibe same are hereby repealed, provided 
that officers of vessels of the United States shall be citizens of the United Stdt'es. 

Of late years no very accurate record has been kept of the proportion 
. of native and foreign seamen employed in the merchant service. Dur- 
ing the past year, however, the shipping commissions have, in answer 
to questions propounded by this office, returned the approximate num- 
bers shipped at the various ports. The information gathered from these 
returns has not been so complete as desirable, and does not give the 
nationalities of the foreigners; but the inquiry will be continued, and 
interesting and valuable statistics on this point will in time be ob- 
tained. From the data received this year, it appears that the propor- 
tion of foreigners in the crews of American vessels engaged in the for* 
eign trade — taking the average of all the ports which have reported — 
is 63 per cent. 

There appears also here to be a wide difference between the various 
ports in this regard — the proportion of foreigners shipped at some places 
being much greater, than at others. I am informed that the proportion 
of foreign subjects employed in our foreign-going vessels may be di- 
vided nearly as follows : 

First, British 25 per cent.; second, Scandinavian 20 per centj third, 
other nationalities (principally Germans), 18 per cent. 

The proportion of foreigners employed in our coasting vessels is 46 
per centum, as shown by the following tables compiled from the returns 
of the shipping offices: 
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Native and foreign seamen shipped in year ending June 30, 1886. 
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Ports where shipped. 


Shipped co%9twiBe. 


Shipped 


abroad. 


Total 


American. Foreign. 


American. 


Foreign. 


American. 


Foreign. 


New York 


549 1 327 


4.713 


5.358 


5.262 

2,581 

556 

388 

115 

380 

18 

12 

426 


5,685 
0,021 
2 200 


Rsji Fraocisoo ..^..r-,...,. 


Philadelphia 


1 , 




Bidtimore 


86 


80 


302 


470 


490 


Boston 


630 


New Orleans 






380 


401 


461 


Charleston 






30 


Savannah 










25 


Norfolk 










449 


Portland. Me 










Bath Me 


80 

487 

25 

26 


176 

480 

13 

37 


1 

18 
27 

8 
72 



80 

1U6 
18 

106 


00 
505 
52 
34 
72 
19 
20 
K.O 


176 


Providence, R. I 


569 


New Bedford 


119 


Mobile 


55 


Pensacola 


106 


Pascagonla 






15 


Brunswick, Ga 








54 


Port Townsend 








746 













Total percentage American 
Tot^l percentage foreign 



37 



MANNING. 

It is found upon consulting various statistics and reports on tbe sub- 
ject, that the proportion of seamen employed to the tonnage has been 
gradually reduced for many years past in nearly all maritime countries, 
but especially in vessels sailing under the United States and English 
flags. It is also found that the American ship-owner is the most eco- 
nomical in this respect. 

This reduction has doubtless been justified (in part at least) by the 
increased size and improved rig of vessels, which enable them to be 
navigated with lighter crews, and by the labor-saving mechanical ap- 
pliances brought into service on board our modern ships for the per- 
formance of heavy work. It has been considered for some time, how- 
ever, that the practice of taking light crews has been carried to an 
unsafe extreme in some American vessels. 

Sir Thomas Brassey, in his exhaustive work upon British seamen, in- 
troduces a comparison between the actual manning of a British sailing 
ship of 1,200 tons and what it should be, according to his opinion, which 
for the sake of further illustration I copy below, with the average crew 
of an American ship of the same dimensions : 



Bank and rating. 


Crew of 

American 

ship. 


Crew of 

British 

ship. 


Ciow jia it 
should be. 


^wiffT 


1 

2 
2 
12 


2 
2 
14 




Firstoffloer 




Second officer 




Steward 




Cook . . 




Boatswain 




Carpenter 




■Engineer 




Boys or apprentices '. '.. 




Ortlinary seamen 




Able seamen 


18 






. Total 


23 


26 


34 
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Let US put this system of mauuing a vessel into practioe by sending 
the ship to sea. The pilot leaves her outside of Saudy Hook with all 
sail set and a fair wind ; but let us suppose it is during the squally 
month of March. There is scarqe time to set the watches before night 
comes on. It is the starboard watch on deck. This watch is, under 
the supposed econoiyical system practiced in our American ships, com- 
posed of the following persons, fill more or less strangers to each other, 
with one or two at least full of liquor, and, perhaps, as many more who 
cannot speak or understand English : 



Od deck, starboard watok. Namber. Below, port iratoh. 



SecoodoflBoer 

Boy 

OnliDary seaman . 
Able seamen 



First officer 

Boy 

Ordinary seaman . 
Able seamen 



Nomber. 



Total ; Total i 



Here we have a total of nine persons on deck, but only six of these 
are presumed to go aloft in case of taking in sail, as one is the officer of the 
deck, and one is at the helm and another stationed forward on the look- 
out. The weather suddenly becomes threatening and it is necessary to 
reduce the canvas. The royals are clewed up and furled, but before 
the last man is down from aloft it is necessary to take in the top gal- 
lant sails. The second mate and a boy manage to clew up the mizzen, 
while the rest of the watch are dragging away at the foretop-gallant 
clew-lines. There is no one at the buntlines, or perhaps the men can- 
not readily find the right ro';pe8 in the darkness, for the belly of the sail 
slats so heavily that before the second mate can get forward and cant the 
yard to the wind and direct the watch in getting hold of the right gear, 
the foot of the sail is cleared of the bolt-rope, and has to be furled in 
remnants. All this time the main- top-gallant sail, which had been low- 
ered to the cap, is bellying and thrashing in the increasing gale. The 
captain, who has been called out of his short nap, comes on deck, and 
after soundly blaming the second mate for his carelessness, orders all 
hands to be called on deck to shorten sail. The watch below muster out 
of the forecastle^ hartlly knowing whether they are' dreaming or actually 
afloat. In passing aft to leeward of the galley, they tread on the slushy 
waste from the coppers, and the ship making a heavy lurch, they lose 
their footing and fall together into the lee scuppers. They scramble 
up as best they can while the officers are lowering away the topsail 
yards, aiid singing out to the best of their lungs, '* Bear a hand, men ! 
Hurry along to the weather topsail braces! Man the reef tackles! 
Let go the buntlines ! Clear that khik out of the fore-topsail halyards ! 
Haul down the jib!'' &c., &c. Now, be it remembered, that as four 
hands are still aloft furling the main-top-gallant sail, which was, after 
much hard pulling and hauling and sundry oaths, clewed up by the 
watch, there are actually only ten of the entire crew left on deck to per- 
form all these urgent evolutions in a hurry. Meanwhile the captain, 
who is on the poop, has been crying at the top of his voice for some 
one to come aft and " Lower the spanker," which job, however, he 
has to do himself, leaving the sail bellying out over the lee rail and 
the gear hanging about in danger of encumbering the wheel. In order 
to ease the strain, for the wind, which has backed 1n to about south- 
southwest, is now blowing in heavy squalls, the ship is*kept off three 
points. As if to cap the climax of confusion, a mm aloft siugi^ out. 
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" Light oh ! two points on the lee bow," and the sailor who had been 
placed on the lookout, evidently a foreigner, with little knowledge of Eng- 
lish, comes running aft all out of breath with fear, crying out, " Mein 
Gott, capta-in, what for yoo don't port der helm ? der big steamer shall 
run us just into.'' But the captain, who has fortunately brought his 
night-glass to bear on the stranger, makes out her red light and orders 
the man at the wheel to luff, when in a few minutes a large iron 
steamship looms up through the rain close alongside, and sweeping 
past to leeward is soon lost again in the darkness. 

Luckily, gales of wind generally come on gradually, allowing sufficient 
time to hand or reef one sail before another has to be taken care of; 
but in a 8 qually, dirty southwester, like the one I am describing, the 
gale sometimes comes '' butt-end fii^t," as sailors say, and owing to the 
undermanning of the ship provides an all-ni;;ht job for all hands. 

In order to make the ship snug for the gSle, it is necessary to hand 
the courses and furl the upper topsails, so that it is lucky if more than 
one sail is not split and blown away or a yard sprung in consequence 
of the slowness with which the work must be performed. But every- 
thing has an end, even at sea; and when, near daylight, the decks are 
Unally cleared and the welcome ordei* to " Go below, the watch" is heard, 
the wet and wearied sailors are glad enough to avail themselves of the 
opportunity of rest. But alas I there is little surety of rest at sea. 
The gale keeps backing round to the eastward, laying the ship in the 
trough of the sea, and it becomes necessary to put her head the other 
way. The men have scarcely stripped themselves of their wet clothes 
and lain down in their berths, when the cry "All hands to wear ship" is 
shouted at the forecastle door. Another half hour's hard work is per- 
formed, and then seven bells is struck — breakfast time — and the over- 
worked crew, without sleep for twenty- four hours, gather about the kids 
with good api)etites. 

Sailors are a happy-go-lucky set, and as soon as one gale is over they 
good-naturedly get ready for another. But who wonders if at such 
times of trial they should lose patience f Yet, the severe tax on their 
energies has been necessary, and they know it, and so they learn to 
obey orders and do the best they can ; and, although seamen have a 
right to make common complaint in case a ship is to be sent to sea 
undermanned, they seldom do it, being content to trust to the captain 
and owners to attend to that. 

But the logical deduction to be made in such cases, which are by no 
means uncommon, is that some of our merchant vessels do go to sea so 
short-handed as not to afford the ship's company the necessary rest, 
without which a good watch cannot b^ kept or a hazardous duty intel- 
ligently perform^. According to an able commander in the English 
service, writing for the London Kautical Magazine, " no man can keep 
alternate watches, even with the usual interruptions, during many con- 
secutive nights without feeling his brain overtaxed and muddled. He 
may give his bodily presence on deck from 8 p. m. till midnight and 
from 4 till 8 a. m., and may be perfectly sober and not asleep, but he is 
not possessed of the same clearness of intellect which he would enjoy 
provided he had not been called in his watch below." 

Although this is a matter little thought of, it is questionable whether 
its proper consideration might not pay when fitting away a ship. 

There is no law at present that interposes between the master (Jf a 

vessel and his crew in regard to the number lie shall carry, and I would 

not at present recommend the Government by legislation to lay down 

iixed rules in the matter, especially as the requirements of the different 
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rigs and types of vessels are so variable and the different trades iu 
which they are employed demand as many different scales of manning; 
all of which are best known to the masters and owners, and may, there- 
fore, be left to their judgment. These matters have heretofore been de- 
cided with a view to internal economy j and, it seems to me, should be 
allowed to continue to be simple questions of how the same degree of 
safety in navigation can be maintained without loss in wear and tear of 
the vessel, or of time in making a voyage with a minimum expense in the 
pay-roll. 

In marine insurance it is understood that the assured warrant the ves- 
sel at the beginning of the voyage to be seaworthy, one of the most im- 
portant conditions of which term is that she shall be properly equipped 
and manned with a sufficient crew ; but the number and quality of the 
persons composing the crew are invariably left with the master or owner 
to decide. • 

If a majority of a ship's crew, together with the mate, when bound on 
a foreign voyage, discover, after the voyage has commenced, that the 
vessel is not properly manned, the master, it is true, may be required to 
stop at the nearest or most convenient port and have an examination 
held to decide whether the vessel is fit to proceed on her voyage with- 
out additional men ; but this privilege is rarely claimed. 

In reference to the returns made by the shipping commissioners in 
various ports of I4ie country, it will be seen that numerous discrepan- 
cies exist in the customs of manning vessels of different kinds. 

Some of the large fore-and-aft schooners fitted with engines and 
patent hoisting inventions go with as few as one man to the 100 tons 
register. The usual proportion, taking the average of all classes of 
American seagoing vessels, is two and one-half men to the 100 tons 
register, being one and three-fourths men in sail vessels, and three 
and one- fourths men in steamers. This, indeed, is the least average 
manning scale of any maritime nation. The British merchant marine, 
which is next to ours in its economy of manning, stands two and one- 
half men per 100 tons register for sail vessels, and three and three- 
fourths men for steamers. 

Notwithstanding the fact that our vessels continue to make compara- 
tively successful and speedy voyages which would prove that tfiey are 
on an average provided with capable crews, there have been instances 
of undermanning, and serious casualties have been occasioned in con- 
sequence. And it is just this probability of casualty from underman- 
ning that has led me to place my views on record and utter this note ot 
warning, as the effort to save the wages of one or two sailors whose 
services were really needed on board, would be but a poor excuse con- 
fronted with the loss of the vessel, her damage or delay occasioned by 
want of a full crew to handle her properly. 

WAGES^ 

Closely allied to the subject of manning is that of wages. As a gen- 
oral rule, the rate of wages is higher in the mercantile marine of the 
United States than in that of any other maritime country. This con- 
dition of things imposes a considerable drawback to our ability to com- 
pete for the foreign carrying trade, which has to be made up by a supe- 
rior organization or a greater degree of energy and intelligence on the 
part of the men themselves. 

However, the success which has generally crowned our efforts in striv- 
ing for a share of the prizes of ocean trade, especially in sailing vessels 
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and yachts, seems to prove that our crews, although numerically less, 
are really superior to tlio^e employed in any foreign service. As more 
than half of the seamen who make up American crews arc of foreign 
birth, it would follow that the best class of foreigners are attracted to 
American employment by the offer of higher pay or the inducements of 
better fare. It has been discovered that the price of skilled nautical 
labor is governed by the san»e laws that oi)erate upon the labor market 
on shore, it being better where the pay is higher and difficult to obtain, 
and inferior in quality where the remuneration is low. 

The accommodations provided for crews in different vesselsj as well 
as the fare, provisions, &c., also have their influence upon wages and 
in procuring a better class of men. 

Steamers generally pay more wages than sailing vessels, and thereby 
are said to obtain better crews, they being mostly composed of men 
having families, who prefer short voyages on that account. However, it 
is said that the men who go a long time steadily in steamers are apt to 
become unsuited to service in sailing ships. 

The rate of wages paid the seamen in American ports has always 
been more fluctuating than that paid abroad, being invariably higher 
in periods when shipping finds ready employment, or in war time, when 
the navy makes an unusual draft for seamen. More or less trouble is 
experienced by foreigners at such seasons in losing their crews in our 
ports, as their men, induced by the promises of crimps who hold out 
great inducements, sometimes desert in a body. 

The practice of discharging crews and shipping new men in every 
port, which has to some extent followed the introduction of stevedores 
or lumpers for handling cargo, is believed to have a pernicious effect 
upon seamen, as when turned adrift in a foreign port they realize that 
they have no settled home and imbibe a distaste for the flag. Moreover, 
being left to their own resources, they look for companions ashore, gen- 
erally of a low order, with whom to spend their money and pledge a 
mouth's pay for board, &c., when they have to seek employment in an- 
other vessel, and when the captain is ready to sail again he is obliged 
to engage strange men, as his own crew is scattered and gone. A ship's 
cargo is probably unloaded with greater dispatch by the lumpers, but 
the custom of employing them to the prejudice of the crew is of doubt- 
ful economy, to say nothing of its evil consequences to the seaifien, who 
are, as it were, forced into a season of idleness and dissipation. 

Besides, all these disadvantages have their influence in dissuading 
young men and boys from taking up sea life as a-business. The lottery 
of the sea, said Adam Smith, is not altogether so disadvantageous as 
that of the army, *' and the dangers and hair-breadth escapes ^f a life 
of adventure, instead of discouraging young people, seem frequently 
to recommend the trade to them." But if they are sure to be badly 
treated and can form only evil associations, all well brought up youths 
will be inclined to choose the profession of a soldier, in case only these 
two are open to them. 

The prospect of advancement in the American merchant marine has, 
however, always been good, and may still be held out as an inducement 
to young men to go to sea. Many of our successful shipmasters, and 
not a few large shipowners have '* come up through the hawse-pipes" to 
their present honorable positions. 

In closing these remarks on the wages of seamen, a table is annexed 
showing the average rates of wages paid seamen for long voyages at 
the i)rincipal ports in this country and in England during the past 
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forty years. The wages paid for short voyages were usually mack 
higher, but have beeu so liactaating as to be difficult to estimate. 



Periods. 


ClUM. 


For loup 
voyacea from 
New York. 


For lonir voyagea 
trom JLondoD. 


From 1845 to 1850 


Sail 


$12 to $15 

14 16 

15 20 
15 25 

15 18 
10 20 
18 20 
18 25 

16 20 

17 22 

15 20 

16 25 


£2 If. to £2 St. 


FromlHTjOto 1K55 


...do 


2 10 2 15 


From 1855 to I8C0 


. do 


2 15 2 10 


From 1800 to 1805 


...do 


2 10 3 10 


From 1865 to 1870 


.. do 


8 00 2 10 


From 1865 to 1870 


St4*am 


2 10 8 10 


From 1870 1O JH»3 


Sail 


2 15 3 00 


BYoml870 to 1S75 


Steam 


3 00 8 10 


From l^%T»tol880 


iJail 


3 00 8 05 


From 1875 to If'SO 


Stoom 


3 10 8 15 


From 1880 to 1885 


Sail 


3 00 3 10 


From 1880 to 18<s5 


Rt^nm . 


3 10 3 15 


1 





SHIPMENT OF SEAMEN. 

The various measures proposed for the protection of sailors have not 
all of them been of such a practicable nature as to aflford beneficial re- 
sults, as, for example, the *' prohibition of advance wages." The evils 
of the advance system were notorious, and led to so many abuses that 
there was a general demand for legislation on the subject. It was 
thought that if the practice of accepting advance notes upon the sailors 
signing the shipping articles could be abolished it would be of great 
advantage to both ship-owners and seamen. It was said that the money 
thus obtained (in nine cases out of ten) was only spent in debauchery, 
and in sowing the seeds of future disease. 

In response to the efforts of persons who had shown themselves true 
friends of the sailor, a section was incorporated in the act of June 26, 
1884, making it unlawful to pay advance to seamen shipped in the ports 
of the United States. The section in question reads as follows : 

Advance wages not to be paid to aeamen. — Aaeignmimt to pay to wife or mother. 

Sec. 10. That it sball be, and is hereby, made unlawful in any case to pay any sea- 
man wages before leaving the port at which such seaman may be engaged in advance 
of the time when he hasactnuUy earned the same, or to pay such advance wages to any 
other person, or to pay any person, other than an officer authorized by act of Congress 
tocollectfeesforsuch8ervice,«ny remuneration for the shipment of seamen. Any per- 
son paying such advance wages or such remuneration shall be deemed ijuilty of a misde- 
meanor, and, upon conviction, shall be punished by a fine not less than four times the 
amount of the wages so advanced or remuneration so paid, and may be also imprisoned 
for a period not exceeding six months, at the discretion of the court. The payment of 
such advance wages or remuneration shall in no case, except as heroin provided, ab- 
solve the vessel, or the master or owner thereof, from full payment of wa^es after the 
same shall have been actually earned, and shall be no defense to a libel, suit, or action 
for the recovery of such wages: Procidea, That this section shall not apply to whal- 
ing vessels : And provided further, That it shall be lawful for any seaman to stipulate 
in ills shipping agreement for an allotment of any portion of the wages which he may 
earn to his wife, mother, or other relative, but to no other person or corporation. 
And any person who shall falsely claim such relationship to any seaman in order to 
obtain wages so allotted shall, for every such offense, be punishable by a fine of not 
exceeding five hundred dollars, or imprisonment not exceeding six months, at the dis- 
cretion of the court. This section shall apply as well to loreign vessels as to yehselsot 
the United States ; and any foreign vcsfcI the njaster,owueT,consigncc,or agent of which 
has violated i his8eetion,orinducod or connived at its violation, shall i>o refused a clear- 
ance from any port of the United Siiito.s. 

This law continued on the statute-book without amendment for a 
period of two yearsj resulting in no apparent benelit to the ol^V^s it W5W 
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designed to protect While some of the raoro steady men who could 
and would under any circumstances protect themselves were in good 
faith glad to avail themselves of its privileges, the large majority were 
willing to be duped by the crimps, and in many instances gave aid and 
comfort to the enemy in evading the spirit of the statute. The different 
methods practiced in getting around this particular section were referred 
to in my last year's report. Probably the most common one, called thp 
English plan, because it is the one usually practiced in British ports in 
order to evade a similar law there, is a f' gratuity note," which is given 
the sailor or landlord for the part of the wages which does not appear 
on the shipping articles. For example, wages being $20 per month, the 
men ship for fl for the first month and $20 for each subsequent month, 
a note for $19 being given to square the deficiency. 

Another plan is for seamen to sign for less wages, say one-half the 
rate being paid at the port. For instance, the wages paid for going to 
Liverpool being $20 per month, the practice has been to give a month's 
advance, when the men sign for $10 per month, the understanding being 
that an equal amount shall be paid to some landlord for the time the 
men are actually employed. 

In some cases, where the regular wages without advance has been 
entered on the shipping articles, it has been found that the landlords 
have received money in the form of bonuses. 

The following statement, made by the crow of an American ship at 
Liverpool from San Francisco, shows one of the methods resorted t,o at 
the latter port in order to nullify the law : 

We, the underslgDed seamen of the American ship H. B. Hyde, before sicning in the 
said ship at San FraDcisco. were given to understand that the laws of America did 
not allow any advance. If we would ship for less wages we would receive a bonus. 
The wages at that time were $22.50 per month, equal to £4 10«. We signed for $15, 
equal to £3 per month, and were to receive a bonus of $30, equal to £6, being £ 1 10». 
per month ol our proper wages, allowing four months for the passage home. 

Fourteen of ns, seamen, were living at the Sailors' Home in San Francisco, and 
when wo signed articles the commissioner gave us distinctly to understand that wo 
had no advance, and our wages would commence as soon as we joined the ship. We 
th6n wont to the Sailors' Home to settle onr accounts, and were then asked to sign 
the book. We were all anxious to know what this was for, and were intbrmed that 
it had to go before the committee of ladies to show them that we had been properly 
settled with. We then sailed for Liverpool in the said ship, and during the voyage 
the captain allowed us to take as much tobacco and clothes as we liked, and after a 
quick passage of ninety-four days wa arrived in Liverpool. When the time came for 
payment of wnges the captain engaged one of the American shipping agents to make 
up onr accounts and pay us off ileibre one of the consuPs clerks. Instead of com- 
mencing with the iirst on the list he took the last. He inquired his name/ and stated 
ho was such a time in the ship at so much per month, ha4 clothes and tobacco, which 
being deducted left him $30, equal to £G. The seaman was asked to sign clear, which 
he accordingly did, thinking he would then receive the amount due. However, to 
his surprise, the captain took out,of a drawer a bill which he alleged the seaman in 
qnestion had signed at the Sailors' Home in San I^ncisco with $3 added to it, and 
which he (the captain) had paid, and which sum of $33 being deducted from the 
wages dno, left the seaman $3 in debt to the ship. As soon as we found that nothing 
was to be paid, we all refused to sign clear unless we received the amount due to us. 
Wo then went before the American consul and stated our case. When the captain 
was called some of ns were asked as to onr alleged signatures on the bills, and we all 
said it was a book we signed and nothing else. It seems that these bills had been 
torn out of the book, taken to some notary public (whom \^e never saw), and sworn 
to by some runner, and sealed with the usual stamp. This was aU done without our 
knowledge. When we told the consul all the facts of the case in the presence of the 
captain the latter thought proper to deny the same, using somewhat unparliamentary 
language. Ultimately, wo were compelled to apply to a solicitor, and when every- 
thing was ready for going into court we wore all notilied that the consul had stated 
that he had power to take it out of any court and try it himself. Our solicitor al- 
lowed matters to come before the consul in the usual form, and after a considerable 
time our legal agent was informed that he could not give a decision, and would for- 
ward tiU pwtioman to the legal representatives of the American Qovemmeat at 
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Washington, but he would direct, in the meantime, payment to seamen who had any- 
thing to take (under protest), the halanco claimed to bu kept for final adjudication. 

Strange to say that many of us have Btopped at the Sailors' Home before, and 
shipped in the same way for other x>ort8 in England, and properly settled with, but 
wo have fonn<l it different in Liverpool. Such are the fjicts of the case. The matter 
will soon bo in the hands of the legal representative of the American Government, 
who will, no doubt, make 8^^ie^ inquiry into all the facts of the case, and the pro- 
ceedings in th« Sailors' Home at San Francisco, and how the alleged bills oame into 
Ihe captain's hands. We have not the slightenr doubt what the decision will be. 
What we have stated are facjs pure and simple. Bi'fore concluding wo must express 
to Mr. Steinforth, solicitor, -our heartfelt gratitude fpr his great efforts on our behalf 
for a proper settlement, and hope he will continue the same until a final adjudication 
is made. 

Signed— Wilson Duncan, 8. Sliaunon, F, G. Butler, George Kanchlin, Olaf Olsen, 
Bernard Harris, William Mackay, Frank Larson, John Taylor, Antonio 
Frizrerro, George Brodin, Frank Hatt, William Davies, P. Rntyki. 

Liverpool, Jprily 188(i. 

Some severe criticism has been made ujion the conduct of parties hav- 
ing ebargce of the Sailors' Home at San Francisco in connection with 
the above case. 

This institution is carried on in a building once the United States 
Marine Hospital (which, being in a dilapidated condition, was given to 
the city of San Francisco by the United States for the purpose of es- 
tablishing a Sailors' Home) by a society of ladies, but the officers should 
be careful that no such fraudulent transaction as that alleged should 
occur under a roof presumed to be devoted to benevolent purposes. 

But, however the affair of the H. B. Hyde may be viewed by some 
persons, it appears only to be another way of willfully defeating the 
law. If we credit the statement of the seamen, they were duped into 
signing a book at the Sailors' Home to show their settlement with the 
ladies' committee, but they really signed a promissory note for advance 
wages the seamen never received, and which was charged against them 
on the day of the final settlement. On the other hand it may be said 
that the master, having paid $210 cash for their account, although con- 
trary to law, would be bound injustice to the owners to collect it of the 
men at the end of the voyage or to make it good out of his own pocket. 
In either case it would operate as a hardship upon the seamen as well 
as the master or owner. 

The case was submitted to the Government,* and in closing his letter 
, asking for instruction of the State Department, the United States con-, 
sul at Liverpool remarked that if the Department ruled that the master 
could not stop the amount of the notes in question (obtained in that 
questionable manner) it would entail a loss of from $24,000 to $25,000 
to American ships bound to that port, there being seven hundred sea- 
men belonging to the fleet on the way, many of whom were undoubtedly 
shipped in the same manqer. The consul closes his letter with the re- 
mark, *' I may add that my experience here has convinced me Of the 
necessity of a change in the Dingley act of June 26, 1884, as it is urged 
by the Commissioner of Navigation in his last report (1885)." 

ADVANCES AND ALLOTMENTS. 

By the act of June 19, 1886, the law of June 26, 1884, was amended 
or modified by the following section : 

Advance wages to seamen. 

Sec. 3. That section 10 of the act entitled "An net to remove certain hardens on the 
American merchant marine and encf nrajro 1h<i Anierioan tbrelj?n cari*ying trade, and 
for other purposes/' approved June 26, 1^84, bo amended by striking ont tb<f words 
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" That it shall be lawful for any seaman to stipulate in his shipping agreement for an 
allotment of any portion of the wa^es which he may earn to his wife, mother, or other 
relative, hot to no other person or corporation,'' and inserting in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: ''That it shall be lawful for-any seaman to stipulate in his shipping agree- 
ment for an allotment of all or any portion of the wages which he may earn to his 
wife, mother, or other relative, or to an original creditor in liquidation of any just 
debt for board or clothing which he may have contracted prior to engagement, not 
exceeding $10 per month for each month of the time usually required for the voyage 
for which the seaman has shipped, under such regulations as the Secretary of the 
Treasury may prescribe^ but no allotment to any other person or corporation shall bb 
lawful." And said seotiou 10 is further amended by striking out all of the last para- 
graph, after the words ** vessels of the United States," and inserting in lieu of such 
words stricken out the following: ''And any master, owner, consignee, or agent of 
any foreign vessel who has violated this section snail be liable to the same penalty 
that the master, owner, or agent of a vessel of the United States would be for a simi- 
lar violation." 

Under the provision of the law cited the Department was authorized 
to make a schedule of allotments (which now take the place of advances) 
for the different voyages, and the subjoined table has been adopted, the 
amount published being the limit to which jnoney can be alloted from 
the wages of seamen shipping in the ports of the IJnited States for voy- 
ages mentioned. 

Schedule of voyages for sailing vessels. 



(F(K 



veaeels on foreijni voyages the allotment may be one-half of the amount allowed saUIng 

vesselB.] 



Nomlier 

of 
months. 



Allo'tments 
or advan- 
ces not to 
exceed — 



Voyage. 



$5(K) 



10 00 



34 

1 


85 00 

' 600 

12 00 

16 00 


2 

4 


20 00 
40 00 
16 00 
20 00 


8 


80 00 
36 00 
16 00 


H 


12 00 


8 


30 00 


Si 


86 00 


4 


40 00 


8 
8 


30 00 
30 00 


8i 


85 00 


1 
i 


10 00 
600 



Coaeting voyagen. except between the Atlantic and Pacific porta, inclading 
voyages fh>m first coasting district to Atlantic ports in the Dominion of 
Canada. 

Voy^es between i>orts in second and third coasting districts to Atlantic ports 
in the Dominion of Canada. 

Between ports on Pacific and Atlantic coasts. 

Between Pacifl'c ports and British Oolnmbia. 

Between ports in first and third coasting districts and ports in Enrope. 

Between ports in first and third coasting districts and ports on the Mediter- 
renean east of Sicily and Black Sea. 

Between ports in second coasting district and ports in Enroi>e. 

Between ports on Pacific coast and port^ in Enrope. 

Between ports on Pacific coast and ports in Sandwich Isles. 

Between ports on Pacific coast and ports in New Zealand, Taliiti, Australia, 
&c. 

Between ports on Pacific coast and ports in China, Philippine Isles, Java, &o. 

Between ports on Pacific ocast and Mauritius, Calcntta, and Bombay. 

Between ports on Atlantic or Gulf coasts and North and West African ports 
down to and inolnding Cape of Good Hope and a^iacent islands. 

Between ports on Atlantic or Gnlf coasts and West Indies and Central 
America. 

Between ports on Atlantic or Gi^lf coasts and east coast of Africa, Mauritius, 
and Madagascar. 

Between ports on Atlantic or Gnlf coasts and East Indies, including Singa- 
pore and Java. 

Between ports on Atlantic or Gnlf coasts and China and Japan and Philip- 
pine Isles. 

Between ports on Atlantic or Gulf coasts and Australia and New Zealand. 

Between ports on Atlantic or Gulf coasts and ports on east coast of South 
America. 

Between ports on Atlantic or Gulf coasts and i>orts on west coast of South 
America, Central America, and Mexico. 

Between ports in first and third coasting districts and Mexico. 

Between i>orts in second coasting district and Mexico. 



NoTB. — Allotments to original creditors, under section 3 of the act, on account of food or clothing 
owed for by the seaman at the lime of his engagement, cannot be made to exceed $10 per month for 
the time usually required for the voyage for which he has shipped. The allotment must be specified 
in the shipping agreement, the amount thereof per month and (be number of months for which it is to 
be paid being expressly stipulated. To render such allotments uniform, it is directed that they shall 
not be allowed for periods exceeding those mentioned in the above schedule, respectively. 
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The table or schedule which specifies the limit of advance in allot- 
ments is arranged in reference to the estimated average time occupied 
by a sailing vessel in making a voyage to the port of destination stipul- 
ated in the shipping articles. It is not presumed that the phraseology 
of the section "not exceeding ten dollars per month for each month of the 
time usually required for the 'voyage for which the seaman has shipped^ 
was intended to include the homeward voyage, as under such an inter- 
pretation for a twelve months' voyage around the allotments would in 
some cases amount to the large sum of $120 for each seaman. In cases 
where a limit of time of service is stipulated on the articles, the first 
place or port of destination should be stated in the articles, and the 
amount named in the schedule applied to that place in regulating the 
advance allotted. 

There is some doubt as to the legality of articles drawn out for a term 
of time, some courts in this country and in England having held such 
contracts to be void when the phraseology was not plain. But it is 
equally the case that the majority of the articles of agreement made out 
for long voyages, and executed at the public shipping oflBces at the large 
ports, are worded in this identically vague manner, and it is difficult to 
see on what equitable grounds the courts of law have decided such agree- 
ments to be illegal. The sailor should know perfectly well what he signs, 
and if not competent, he should be advised at the time of shipment how 
to care for his own interests; and as there is nothing immoral in such 
contracts, it ought to be perfectly legal for him and the master to enter 
into .a mutual engagement for a voyage to any part of the world, wher- 
ever freight may offer, for a specified duration of time. The fact remains 
that, notwithstanding the adverse decision of the courts, such engage- 
ments continued to be frequently entered into. Some doubt, however, 
attached to the question until the act of June 2G, 1884, wiis adopted and 
legalized the proceeding. 

Section 19 of that law especially provides for the shipment of seamen 
for stated periods, and not only enacts that the seamen may be shipped 
to go abroad under such contracts, but that masters making regular trii)8 
between the United States and a foreign country may engage a seaman 
for one or more round trips, or for a definite time, and on return of said 
vessel to the United States may reship such seamen for another voyage 
in the same vessel without payment of additional fees for each reship- 
ment. 

In ports where the law prohibiting advance wages to seamen has been* 
observed and the plan has been found to work well there need be no 
change under the new law, and it is hoped that in many cases seamen 
will continue to make no allotment, or at least only for a part of the 
amount allowed. Although well aware of the evils attending the system 
of advance notes, I foresaw how difficult it would be to get rid of them 
entirely, and the failure which has attended our efforts to do so, with 
the still more complete failure of the British authorities to enforce the 
English law in their ports where seamen are more plenty, show how hope- 
less it is to try to frame a law upon the subject that cannot be evaded. 
It is thought, however, that under the new plan of limiting the amount 
payable to the seamen's creditor to a fi^xed sum to be allotted monthly 
according to the length of the voyage, the reasonableness of the propo- 
sition will recommend itself to both landlord and seaman. The seaman 
on the one hand is allowed a portion of his pay sufficient, it is thought, 
to liquidate any reasonable debt accrued prior to shipment, while on the 
other hand the landlord is prevented from taking an undue share of the 
sailor's pay before he earns it, and cannot charge the ship-owner bonuses 
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and blood-money, according to the practice under the old system. It is 
thought that the law will be enforced and the established rates of allot- 
ment be accepted in good faith in lieu of advances, and after the system 
gets into good working order it is believed that the friends of seamen, 
and those engaged in the sailor's reformation, will perceive it to be the 
only practicable way of rectifying the evils incident to the shipment of 
seamen. 

It is said of most sailors that if an advance were paid into their hands 
or if they could cash their allotment notes, they would not pay their 
honest debts or buy clothes or any outfit with the money, but spend it 
in drink, and perhaps fail to go on board ship at the appointed time. 
Although this is the case with son^e, there are many seamen actual resi- 
dents of the United States, especially those who have families depend- 
ing on them for support, to whom it would be an act of justice to allow 
a portion of their wages in advance or in allotments, and it is more par- 
ticularly for the relief of this steady and reliable class that the present 
allotment system was designed. But I earnestly recommend to seamen, 
however destitute they may be when shipped, to take as small a portion 
of their wages in allotments as possible, not more than one month's in- 
staUment, suflScient to pay any just debt or provide any necessity for 
the voyage, and to rely mainly upon the ship's slop-chest for their out- 
fit. They will then have a prospect ahead and something to look for at 
the end of the voyage. It must be plain to any one that upon the com- 
pletion of a long cruise a seaman under such circumstances must have 
a considerable amount of wages due him, the slops furnished to him by 
the master amounting to but a comparatively small portion of his earn- 
ings, and he would have on shipping again money to buy the necessary 
clothing, tobacco, &c.,.for another voyage, and probably after these pur- 
chases, if he is economical and thrifty, sufficient left to amuse himself in 
some recreation before joining his ship. In this way he will need no 
allotment, and, unless he has a family to leave it with, will take none. 
Some thrifty, economical seamen in this way so husband their resources 
as to carry money on board to deposit with the master, to spend at the 
next port, without drawing from their wages. But, as might be ex- 
pected, such men do not stay long "before the mast;" they are likely to 
be selected at any time for officers, and if steady and faithful, generally 
rise to the top round of the ladder in the merchant service. 

PHYSICAL EXAMINATION AND HEALTH. 

With regard to physical examination of seamen, any master may, 
under our present law, have the aid of a physician of the Marine-Hospi tal 
Service to examine his men free of cost to the ship, and I think this 
privilege should be generally availed of, as the safety of the ship and 
all on board might depend upon it. It would be proper for every man 
at the time of shipment, or before going to sea, to be tested as to color- 
blindness by a thorough and searching trial of his powers of sight in a 
dark room with the different colored lights flashed suddenly before him, 
as they are sometimes in thick weather or in a storm at sea. 

An examination as to the actual physical condition of seamen and their 
ability to perform the arduous duties required of them as able seamen 
is also very important, as it is thought by passing through such a pro- 
cess a certain proportion of diseased men would be eliminated. In 
the course of successive long voyages many men become unfit for fur- 
ther service through no fault of their own, but because, by living for 
•years so constantly upon salt provisions, their blood has finally got into 
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a condition of incipient scurvy, and although they may not show signs 
of actual disease at the time, the ship scarcely gets to sea before the 
debilitating complaint develops itself. Medical authorities state that 
the chief, if not the only, cause of scurvy is a prolonged deprivation of 
fresh vegetables. A plentiful use of lime-juice or lemonade, if not a 
remedy, is considered to be a preventive, but in cases where the seeds 
of the disease have been previously planted in ships, where none of these 
antidotes were dealt out upon long tropical voyages, there is no sure 
safeguard, and such men should be considered as in an unfit condition 
to sign articles for a long voyage. It has been stated by a high author- 
ity that in the British marine 40 per cent, of the sickness among sea- 
men afloat is occasioned by scurvy. 

The following suggestions are made in connection with the provision 
scale for seamen, which it is desirable to improve in certain particulars: 

(1) That while the ship is in port fresh meat from the market be sub- 
stituted for salt provisions. That not less than 1 pound per day of 
fresh vegetables, such as potatoes, greens, radishes, water-cresses, &c,, 
with fruits of various kinds, form each seaman's food while in port. 
Water-cresses are said to act as a powerfpl antiscorbutic, as also pota- 
toes. 

(2) That vessels fitting for long voyages take an extra supply of the 
above vegetables, either fresh or preserved in their juices. Preserved 
potatoes are considered to be an excellent substitute tor the real ar- 
ticle. 

(3) That canned or preserved meats be provided, so that less of salt 
provisions than is commonly used mary be dealt but to the men, the 
canned provisions and vegetables being substituted. Salt beef that has 
been two years in pickle should be condemned.* 

(4) That the allowance of water be increased when practicable while 
within the tropics, and that an extra quantity be allowed for washing 
purposes once per week. 

As a further means of prevention against sea scurvy the following is 
recommended : 

(X) Every 8hip on along voyage should be sapplied with a proper quantity of lime 
or lemon juiee. 

The jaice having been received in balk from the vendors shonld be examined and 
analyzed by a competent medical officer. All measures adopted for its preservation 
are worthless unless it be clearly ascertained that a *pnre article has been supplied. 

Ten per cent, of brandy or of rum should afterwards be added to it. 

It shonld be packed in jars or bottles, each containing 1 gallon or less, covered with 
a layer of oil, and closely packed and sealed. 

Each man shonld have at least 4 ounces (eight tablespoonfuls) a week, and should 
take it as part of his daily food. The quantity shonlil bo increased to an onnce daily 
if any symptoms of scurvy manifest themselves. 

The giving out of lime or lemon juice should be commenced with the issue of salt 
provisions, and shonld be continued even with fresh meat in harbor when no green or 
succulent vegetables accompany it. It should certainly not be delayed longer than 
a fortnight after the vessel has put to sea. 

(2) Preserved vegetables. Of these potatoes and onions are the best; next, greens, 
carrots, turnips, &,o. 

(2) A. plentiful 8nii^]y of good ipater. 

(4) Attention to cleanliness and ventilation j more particularly of the quarters of the 
crew. 

A careful inquiry as to the seaman's antecedent course of life, seems 
necessary, especially before shipping for a long voyage, aa a sailor who 
has been on a number of consecutive tropical voyages is quite likely to 
be a more proper subject for the wards of a hospital than for a ship's 
deck ; and the interests of the crews themselves, as well as those of the 
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owners and uuderwritersof vessels and cargo, would be better protected 
by such inqairy. 

Alter the men are once on board it seems to be quite as desirable for 
the protection of the same interests that they be made as comfortable 
as their narrow quarters and the trying duties by night and by day 
and in storm and in shine which the^' are called upon to perform will 
permit. I am convinced that ship owners and masters would find it to 
their permanent advantage to encourage their men instead of abusiug 
them for every little remissness in the line of duty, and so to mitigate 
some of those inevitable hardships they are called upon to bear. This 
may be done in many ways at a trifling cost, and would be found to 
add much to their ability as well as willingness to do their best in a 
hard time, when a good will with strong arms is necessary. I need 
hardly speak of the importance of good food, for in that matter our 
American ships stand first, but still there are cases when the ''stores" 
and water have justly been complained of j but there is a great differ- 
ence on this point in our vessels. In some large ships many inexi>en- 
sive extras, such as tables and dishes, are furnished for the use of the 
crew. 

It has been said that the saving in provisions by such an arrange- 
ment is considerable. Let every vessel over 600 tons have a room set 
apart near the forecastle for a mess-room for the crew, to be cared for 
by one of their number or by the cook, and let the sailors be made to 
take their meals like other peoi)le. This will naturally be distasteful 
at first to the ordinary old salt, but after becoming accustomed to sit 
at a table and take his meals he will be found to have no objection to 
the improved method. 

There is in fact a growing disposition to increase the comforts and 
enjoyments of seamen while at sea. Some vessels are now furnished 
with a library of interesting books for the entertainment and instruc- 
tion of the men during their voyages. !No class has a l)etter opportu- 
nity to increase their information by study and reading than sailors upon 
long voyages, and it is a pity, where young men are inclined to study, 
they should not have the opportunity of improving their leisure time 
in that way. 

OUE SEAMEN WHEN ABROAD. 

The United States law prohibiting payment of advance wages cannot 
be enforced in the shipment of crews for American vessels in foreign 
ports. The principle governing the shipment of men in the home ports 
should, however, be observed as far as practicable by our consular offi- 
cers. If men sailing from our ports without advances are paid off abroad 
they ought to have money enough due them to last until they find an- 
other ship, and for such seamen to receive an advance on their home- 
ward voyage would have the effect to take nearly all their earnings on 
voyages i^ foreign countries and leave them well nigh penniless on their 
return to this country. It would be well, therefore, for the United States 
consuls to recognize the spirit of the law by throwing the weight of their 
influence against the payment of wages in advance, except in some spe- 
cial cases like the following, viz: 

(1) Destitute seamen who have been wrecked, stranded, cast away, 
picked up at sea, and Ainerican seamen who come upon a consulate in 
a destitute condition, for relief, otherwise than in the employment of 
American vessels. 

(2) Seamen whose wages, regular and extra, or either, by reason of 
Jong-continued illness, or the failure to find employment without their 
fault, have been expended, according to law, by the consul. 
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It is provided by the law that when the round vo.vajsre of a vessel is 
subdivided into different cruises, the seaman on arrival in the foreign 
port shall be entitled to receive one-third of the wages due him, but no 
more, and of course it is expected that the consul shall be guided by 
this provision, but it is found in many instances to be impracticable to 
carry out the rule, for the reason that very nearly all seamen serving on 
American vessels received fully, in the shape of advances, bonuses, or 
allotments, more than one-third the wages he can earn in any trans- 
Atlantic voyage. Even in voyages to India, which may be safely esti- 
mated at one hundred and twenty days, an allotment to the original 
creditor of four inonths' pay at $10 would render the provision of law 
inapplicable if the seamen have been supplied to any extent with cloth- 
ing, &c., from the slop-chest. Nearly every sailor uses tobacco, which 
adds to the debt he runs up during a voyage. 

Many American ships load coal, &c., in England for East India ports 
and other long voyages. There being no limit to the advance paid in 
such cases, £4 sterling per month is the average wages for all grades, 
and the practice is to allow two months' advance. Now, if we add £5 
for slops and tobacco during the voyage to the £6 paid in advance, we 
have £11, lacking only £1, of the whole four months' wages. The re- 
sult exhibits the evil of the advance systt»m, and shows that the practice 
of allowing large sums in advance should be resisted as much as possi- 
ble abroad, and the spirit of the allotment provision be carried out 
in foreign ports. As the law requires a shipmiwter to carry clothes for 
destitute or insufficiently clad seamen, it becomes at once evident that 
it is not the master who is to blame if the seaman has received nearly 
all, if not all, the wages due him on arrival at his port of destination. 

Moreover, it will be seen that if a seaman dies, or the ship is wrecked 
or lost on the voyage before he earns the advances of money and slops, 
the unearned balance is a dead loss to the owners and master, and also 
when a seaman deserts before he has earned what he owes the ship, 
and in the latter case the expenses incurred in an endeavor to arrest 
him and shipping another man in his place, &c., have to be added to 
the loss mentioned. 

And in case a crew is discharged, as in the event of wrecking or 
stranding, and they have no arrears of wages, or little due them by rea- 
son of heavy advances on shipping, their relief has to come out of tbe 
United States '* destitute-seaman's fund." There is no other alternative 
to meet the case. 

Some cases have come up where ships have been lost and the crew 
saved and takeii to a foreign port, and having wages due them the con- 
sul has insisted on their payment before their return home. In such 
cases, although it is customary to do so, there is no law to compel the 
ship-owner to send money abroad at great expense* for such a purpose* 
The law recognizes all seamen in such cases as destitute and wrecked 
seamen of the United States, and they would be entitled tobesenthome 
in the usual way by the consul whether jiaid or not paid abroad. 

The following sections of the act of June 26, 1884, provide for the 
discharge and payment of seamen in foreign ports under certain circum- 
stances, as follows : 

Discharge of seamen by consular officer. 

Sec. 2. That section forty-five haodred and eighty of the Revised Statutes be 
amended so as to read as foHows : 

''Sec. 4580. Upon the application of the master of any vessel to a consular officer 
to discharge a seaman, or upon the application of any seaman for his own dischargjOi 
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if it appears to such officer that said Heamao has completed his shipping agreement, 
oris entitled to his discharge under any act of Congress or according to the general 
principles or usages of maritime law as recognized m the United States, 6uch officer 
shall discharge said seaman, and require from the master of 8ai<l vessel, before such 
discharge shall be made, payment of the wages which may then be due said seaman; 
hot no payment of extra wages shall be required by any consular officer upon siTch dis- 
charge of any seaman except as provided in this act." 

Extra wages on discharge in foreign port. 

Skc. 3. That section forty -five hundred and eighty-three of the Revised Statutes be 
amended so as to read as follows : 

'* Sec. 4563. Whenever on the discharge of a seaman in a foreign country, on his 
complaint that the voyage is- continued contrary to agreement, the consular officer 
shall be satisfied that such voyage has been designedly and unnecessarily prolonged 
in violation of the articles of shipment, or whenever a seaman is discharged by a 
consular officer in consequence of any hurt or injury received in the service of the 
vessel, such consular officer shall require the payment by the master of one month's 
wages for such seaman over and above the wages due at the time of discharge/' 

Discharge of crew in foreign port. 

Sec. 5. That section forty-five hundred and eighty-two of the Revised Statutes be 
amended so as to read as follows : 

** Sec. 4582. Whenever a vessel of the United States, is sold in a foreign country, and 
her company discharged, it shall be the duty of the master to produce to the consular 
officer the certified list of his ship's company, and also the shipping articles, and to 
pay to said consular officer for every seaman so discharged one month's wages over 
and above the wages which may then be due to snch seaman ; but in case the master 
of the vessel so sold shall, with the assent of said seaman, provide him with adequate 
employment on board some other vessel bound to the port at which he was originally 
shipped, or to such other port as may be agreed upon by him, then no payment of 
extra wages shall be required." 

The above sections embody the provisions respectiug the repeal of the 
old law requiring three months' extra wages to be paid on the discharge 
of seamen in a foreign port. The new law has now been in operation 
over two years, and appears to work to the benefit of all concerned. No 
cases of injustice to seamen have been reported, and I think they are 
protected in all their jnst rights, and the shipowner is no longer made 
to snflfer as before. 

DESERTION. 

Desertion among the seamen of our service is not uncommon, but it 
is mostly confined to the foreign portion of the crews, the percentage of 
native American seamen who leave their ships in foreign ports being 
comparatively small. 

The average wages of seamen in the United States being higher than 
in most foreign pdrts, there is, as a nile, no pecuniary induc*ement for 
men to desert an American ship while on a voyage. 

Statistics prepared some years ago by the British Government go to 
prove that seamen in the British service only desert in large numbers 
in those countries where the scale of wages is unusually high. I may 
state, however, that some sailors, regardless of the contract they are 
bound to carry out, or however well they have been treated, wjll desert 
when and wherever they get the chance, and this upon the most paltry 
pretenses. Often, without having any complaints whatever against 
their officers^ they desert because they dislike shipmates, generally of 
a different nationality or color ; and, again, when they know themselves 
to be in debt to the ship. A kind of reckless desire for change and ex- 
citement seems to govern the action of most sailors in this respect, and 
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although they raay complain of the hard work or hard fare, they scarcely 
ever better themselves by the change. 

Section 6 of the act of June 2G, 1884, provides for the assistance of 
CFnited States consuls in case of deserters as follows: 

It sball be the duty of consular offlcera to reclaim deserters and disconntenance in- 
subordination by every means within their power, and whore the local authorities 
can be usefully employed for that purpose, to lend their aid and use their exertions 
to that end in the most effectual manner. In all cases where deserters are appre- 
hended the consular officer shall inquire into the facts ; and if he is satisfied that the 
desertion was caused by unusual or cruel treatment, he shall discharge the seaman, 
and require the master of the vessel from which such seamen is discharged to pay one 
month's wages over and above the wa«;es then due ; and the officer discharging snch 
seamen shall enter upon the crew-list and shipping articles the canse of discharge, 
and the particulars in which the cruelty or unusual treatment consisted, and the facts 
as to his discharge or re-engagement, as the case may be, and subscribe his name 
thereto officially. 

The act of June 26, 1884 (see Sec. 19, below), makes it lawful to ship or 
** engage seamen at any port in the United States in the manner provided 
for by law to serve on a voyage to any port," and it has been suggested 
that ships bound to foreign ports stipulate in the articles of agree- 
ment for an outward voyage onl^'. The men so shipped could leave the 
vessel in the foreign port and there would be no violation of contract 
or charge of desertion. This privilege is already being availed of with 
advantage in certain trades. 

Crew bond. — Section 4536 of the Revised Statutes provides that the 
master of every vessel bound on a foreign voyage, or engaged in the 
whale fishery shall enter into a bond in the sum of $400 that he shall 
exhibit the certified copies of the crew-list to- the first boarding officer 
at the first port in the United States at which he shall arrive on his re- 
turn, and also produce the persons therein named to the boarding offi- 
cer, but such bond not to be forfeited by the master not producing to 
the first boarding officer any of the persons contained in the list, who 
may be discharged in a foreign country with consent of the consular 
officer there residing, in writing, under his hand and official seal, nor on 
account of any such person dying, or absconding, or being forcibly im- 
pressed into other service, of which satisfactory proof shall be then also 
exhibited. 

This provision has been modified in certain cases by sections 19 and 
20 of the act of June 26, 1884, which read as follows: 

Shipment of seamen for stated periods. 

Sec. 19. That a master of a vessel in the foreign trade may engage a seaman at any 
port in the United States, in the manner provided for by law, to serve on a voyage 
to any port, or for the round trip from and to the port of departure, or for a deiinite 
time, whiitever the destination. The master of a vessel making regular and stated 
trips between the United States and a foreign conntry may engage a seaman for one 
or more round trips or for a definite time, or on the return of said vessel to the United 
States may reship such seaman for another voyage in the same vessel; in the manner 
provided by law, without the payment of additional fees to any officer for such re- 
shipment or re-engagement. 

Shipment of seamen for stated periods at foreign ports. 

Sec. 20. That every master of a vessel in the foreign trade may engage any seaman 
at any port out of the United States, in the manner provided by Taw, to serve for 
one or more round trips from and to the port of departure, or for a definite time, what- 
ever the destination ; and the master of a vessel clearing from a port of the United 
States with one or more seamen engaged in a foreign port as herein provided shall 
not be re(^nir«d to reship in a port ot the United States the seamen so engaged^ or to 
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give bond, as required by section forty-live hundred and seventy-six of the Revised 
Statutes, to produce said seamen before a boarding officer on the return of said vessel 
to the United States. 

In this privilege to ship men to be discharged abroad, and the modi- 
fication of the statute in certain cases by the section last cited, it has 
been doubted whether the crew bond is of any further practicable util- 
ity. Is is, however, of use in tracing the men, and when applied to a 
native American seamaa, may be considered to be a form that is de- 
manded in justice to them. 

DISCHARGE OF SEAMEN. 

The need of asailor for protection is most fre(iuently at the time of his 
discharge at the end of a voyage, when he is to receive a sum of money 
more or less considerable, which is in many cases disposed of in a few 
days or weeks at the port of arrival, and he is for a short season the 
olrject of many attention^ from designing persons. 

There is a statute (section 4529, Revised Statutes) which prescribes 
that immediately on the discharge of any seaman after the termination 
of his agreement he shall be entitled to receive a sum equal to one- 
fourth the balance due him. As the seaman cannot claim a full settle- 
ment until fiv^ days after his discharge, or until the cargo has been de- 
Uvered, this proviso was doubtless intended to render the sailor more 
independent in the selection of his boarding-house by furnishing him 
with a part of his wages in cash ; but it is said that the law is scarcely 
ever ol^erved. 

It is suggested that masters of vessels carry out the law in this re- 
spect by calling the crew aft and paying them a fgurth of the wages due 
them before the final settlement made at the shipping commissioner's 
office. The seamen would not then be so entirely dependent as they 
are upon their landlords for providing them with shelter and food during 
the interval of final settlement, and thoy will be able to select their own 
lodgings, having means on hand. 

When the final settlement is made before the shipping commissioner, 
he should avail himself of the opportunity to advise the seamen with a 
view to his protection as to the boarding-houses in port, or the benefits 
of the sailor's home, if there be one, w^hile he is in possession of his 
wi^es, and before he has been brought in contact with the runners for 
disreputable places. 

LANDLORDS AND CRIMPS. 

Sailors' landlords are admitted to be a necessary class, but not so with 
the sailor runners, or crimps, as they are called in England, who are a 
kind of middlemen between the sailor and the landlord. In case of 
inward-bound ships they act as agents for the landlords in bringing 
the men to the boarding-houses ; and for outward-bound vessels they 
act as agents of the sailors themselves by procuring them situations, or 
of the master in bringing the crews on board. But there is not any 
real need of such agents at any of our seaports for either masters or 
stomen, for when he lands the sailor would himself liud mor« respectable 
lodgings without the runner's aid, and when in want of employment 
he can go to the shipping oflBce and select his own ship. 

It may be said in their behalf that the crimps are serviceable in mus- 
tering the men and*so save trouble and expense to the ship-owner; but 
when it is considered that they exist only through what they get out 
of the sailors' bard earnings, they may justly be treated as a nuisance 
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— intolerable hangers-on, who, in connection with disreputable women, 
encourage and profit by the vices and debaucheries of the lowest class 
of seamen. But in order to ply his vocation with success in respect to 
inward-bound vessels, the crimp must manage to get on board before 
the men are discharged or paid off, and when he is able to do so he is 
almost sure to demoralize. many of the crew through drink and the en- 
couraging prospect of a good time ashore. His advice to Jack, when 
he has any money coming to him, is always the same : " Get out of the 
' bloody hooker' (slang name for a rotten ship) as soon as possible, and 
come with me. I will take you where there are mountains of sugar and 
rivers of rum which is being dealt out by mermaids." Of course this 
sort of cheap talk does not suit all kinds of men, for sometimes the ma- 
jority of a crew are temperate, or at least can understand the meaning 
of such demonstrations ; but the crimp knows his business, and for such 
men he has a different method, though they try to avoid him and go to 
the Sailors' Home, or to some place of their own selection. But if a 
crimp can* by hook or crook manage to get hold of the kit of a sailor, 
although consisting only of a canvas bag with a few half-worn clothes 
from the slop-chest, he is pretty sure of his maii. The compensation, 
in case he succeeds, is ample to pay the crimp for the little trouble he has 
taken, for the sailor's entire earnings for a voyage have been known to 
disappear in a single night. The system is by lio means confined to this 
country, and the efforts of the reformers of seamen in various parts of 
the world have for some years been directed against it. The law in 
En^i^land now steps in to stop the business of the crimp, and a great 
reformation has already been effected th(»re, but in some French ports 
as soon as a vessel arrives between the pierheads, she is assailed by a 
crowd of boats carrying tradesmen and boarding-house keepers, by 
whom, too frequently, liquor is handed up to the men, and the naviga- 
tion of the ship impeded. This practice has been stopped to some ex- 
tent, but the temptation to which the men were subsequently exposed 
still continues. The French law punishes the deserter, but takes no 
notice of the man who incites the sailor to desert, and who is by far the 
greater culprit of the two. It is even said that in France crimping 
(Vembotichage) in the eyes of the law is not an offense. 

In United States ports the operations of the sailor-runner have been 
seriously interfered with by the law prohibiting advance notes. Their 
only chance to make the business pay now is in dealing with inward- 
bound ships, and, I think, by the passage of an act. similar to the an- 
nexed form, prohibiting their going on board vessels on arrival, the 
evil influence on sailors of this bad class of men might be checked, if 
not entirely stopped. 

The following remarks upon the subject of crimping, as practiced 
upon British ships in this country, are from a late report of Mr. Thomas 
Gray, of the British Board of Trade. It may be taken as an example 
of the evils of the system suffered abroad by our ships. 

CRIMPINa ABROAD. 

The causes of crimping abroad are the same as those lathe United Kingdom (Great 
Britain)~improvideDce on the part of seamen, and skUl to take advantage of it on 
the part of the crimps, but the evils vabroad ran much higher. Certain ports, like 
Shanghai, Callao, San Francisco, New York, and New Orleans, have acquired in the 
past a most evil notoriety. It is to be hoped that the worst brutalities of former days, 
when crimps used to keep men imprisoned in their houses, and put them on board ship 
at night, not only drank, but drugged and insensible (sometimes, it is said, actually 
dead) are past. But matters are bad enough now in some ports, especitdly in the 
Uuitod States. 
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It is said that crimps in many ports have so mach political power that the author- 
ities do Dot dare to thoroughly pat them down, and they work more or less in corrupt 
concert with the port authorities and the magistrates. Although we have extended 
OUT laws for the repression of crimping to the United States ships here, on the un- 
derstanding that British shins on arriving in United States ports will he equally pro- 
tected, we have reason to believe that the crews to British ships are still left a prey 
to crimps, who are allowed to ** have a chance," or in other words, to come on board 
as soon as the vessel reaches port. The United States Gh>vemment has, no doubt, 
not been entirely passive in the matter, for they have appointed commissioners to 
look after these things, and some years ago our consul at San Francisco reported that 
he had been much aided by the commissioner in his efforts to stop crimping; but yet 
local influence prevails, and the fact that the magistrates and the judges of the lower 
courts are not appointed by the Federal Government, but by the separate States, re- 
stricts almost to nothing the power of the Gtovernment to interfere. 

It results from the power of the crimps and the disorganization of justice, that, in 
the first place, seamen can desert with impunity abroad ; next, if they get into the 
hands of a sharp lawyer, they can bring an action against the master for wages, and 
libel the ship, which is not able to leave port till the case is settled. The end of this 
is generally a compromise by which the master pays a sum down, which is, no doubt, 
divided between crimp and seaman, and perhaps others. If the master, as he has 
sometimes done, with the assistance of the consul, waits out the case, it sometimes 
goes against him, the court refusing to recognize the British articles of agreement. 
There have been several cases of this kind, which have been the subject of corre- 
spondence with the foreign office, and representations have been made to the United 
States Government. Of late we have not heard of such cases, and it is to be hoped 
that they are becoming rare. 

The time comes, as in England, when the seaman becomes no longer profitable to 
the crimp, and he must get rid of him. By combinations between them, and, it is to 
be feared, by collusion with the lower class of masters also in some cases, the crimps 
control the market, fix the amount of advances, and make it impossible for seamen 
to be obtained except through them. The master names the number of men ho wants, 
and the crimp brings them up to the consul's office to sif^n articles. He thou takes 
them back to his house, and some day after that they hnd themselves waking up 
from drunken sleep on board a ship. It does not always follow that it is the 8hi]» 
they have signed for, or even that their rates of wages are the same as tbey agreed 
to; so that when they come to be discharged they have to sign another person's 
Dame to get their wages, and to allow deductions from wages for advances which 
they perhaps have never received. In this way the crimp may get the advances of 
one or two or more men without accounting to them for a penny. 

These advances are enormously greater than any given in this country. In addi- 
tion to such charges as the crimp may make against the seaman for supplies of clothes, 
lodging, &c., the master has to pay so much per head for each man *• blood-money," 
as it used to be called, and all this has to come out of the seaman's wages. Two, 
three, or four months' advance, when shipped for long voyages, is made, and instead 
of £2 10«. or thereabouts, the advances amount to £5, £10, and more. In a recent 
case at Astoria a master states that he had to pay about £18 a head for his men, and 
$20 to $25 is a usual advance for a man engaged at New York on a short voyage, ♦. e., 
the run across to Europe, which may not occupy a month. 

The present law prohibiting sailor landlords and their runners from boarding ships 
on arrival in ports of the United States is said to be poorly enforced, and as a means 
of repressing these illegal practices entirely it is suggested that more stringent pro- 
visions be adopted, which should apply alike to American and foreign vessels. 

The form of an act, based upon the English law, may l>e found in the Appendix 
(page — ). In connection with and as supplementary to the law preventing persons 
irom boarding inward-bound ships, the English Government has established what is 
known as the "Midge system," through the operation of which the Government offi- 
cers board ships about to arrive at the port of London by means of a steamer called 
the Midge. Other steamers have performed this duty at other ports since 1879. 
The accounts of the seamen who wish to be sent to their homes are made up by the 
masters, and the men are taken to the nearest railway station and tickets purchased 
lor their place of residence, their wages and clothing being subsequently forwarded. 
JBy this means the sailor's wages are saved to him, and his family get tlie benefit of 
what might otherwise be squandered at the ports of arrival. It is stated that over a 
million pounds sterling of seamen's wages have been transmitted in tliis manner, and 
»lH>i]t 90,000 sailors sent home. 

The British *' payment of wages and rating act" of 1880 has a section making the 
provision against unauthorized persons boarding inward-bound ships applicable to 
foreign vessels under certain circumstances. 
The section (H) is as follows: 
•• Whenever it is made to appear to Uer Majesty — 
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" (1) That tho Goveriiniont of any foreign country has provided that nnanthorized 
persons going on board of HritiRh ships which are about to arrive or have arrived 
within its territorial jurisdiction shall he subject to provisions similar to the provis- 
ions contained in the last precetUn;^ section as applicable to persons going on board 
British ships at the end of their voyages ; 

* ' (2) That the Government ol* such foreign country is desirous that the provisions of 
tho said section shall apply to nnanthorized persons going on board ships belonging 
to such foreign country within the limits of iiritish territorial jurisdiction — 

*' Her Majesty may by order in council declare that the provisions of the said sec- 
tion shall apply to the ships of such country, and thereupon, so long as the order re- 
mains in force, those provisions shall apply and have effect as if the ships of such 
country were British ships arriving, or about to arrive, or which had arrived, at the 
end of the voyage." 

Extract from British mercliant shipping act, 

[Page 111, clause 176a, 1875. London.] 

Whenever it has been made to appear to Her Majesty that the Government of any 
foreign state is desirous that any provisions of the merchant shipping acts of 1854 lo 
1873, relating to the engagement and discharge of seamen, shall apply to the ships of 
such state. Her Majesty may by order in council declare that such of the provisions 
as are in such order specitied shall, subject to the limitation, if any, contained in the 
order, apply, and therefrom, so long as the order remains in force, such provisions 
shall apply subject to said limitations to the ships of such state, and to the owners, 
masters, officers, and crews of such ships, when not within the jurisdiction of such 
state, in the same manner in all respects as if such ships were British ships. It shall 
be lawful for Her Majesty, from time to time, by order in council, to add, to alter, or 
to repeal any order made under this section. (Victoria, chap. 85, sec. 11.) 

ABUSE OF SEAMEN. 

A great deal has been said in recent years about the ill-treatment of 
seamen by the officers of American ships. But tales of cruelty by mates 
and masters of vessels of all maritime nations are of ancient date. The 
stories of Marryatt and Cooper are colored with exaggerated descriptions 
of this class. The flogging scene so vividly portrayed by Dana in his 
" Two Years Before the Mast," must be familiar to every sailor boy. 
Over a quarter of a century ago Mr. Nathaniel Hawthorne, then United 
States consul at Liverpool, took occasion to address the Government 
on the subject, which was at that time attracting the attention of the 
English newspapers. Mr. Hawthorne attributed much of the evil then 
existing to the laxity of our maritime laws upon the discipline of sea- 
men, which he says may have been wise and effectual for the welfare of 
all concerned at the time of their enactment, but which had in view a 
state of things that had entirely passed away, " for they are based 
upon the supposition that our ships are chiefly manned by crews whose 
homes are on our own shores." 

The fact that so mauy of the men shipped on board American vessels 
were foreigners, without any preparation for a seaman's duties, was 
assigned as another cause, and he further remarks: 

On this latt4?r class of men falls the most of the cruelty and severity which have 
drawn public notice and reprobation on our mercantile marine. It is a result, not as 
one would naturally suppose, of systematic tyranny on the part of the constituted 
authorities of the ship, liut of a state of war between the classes who find themselves 
for a period inextricably opposed on shipboard. One of these classes is composed of 
the mates and the actual seamen who are adequate to the performance of their duty, 
and doumnd a similar efficiency in others. The second class consists of men who know 
nothing of the sea, but who have imposed themselves, or been imposed, on the ship 
as cai>able of a seaman's duty. The deception, as it increases tlie toil and hardship 
of the real sailor, draws his vengeance upon the unfortunate impostor. In the most 
cases investijjated it appears that there was not one of the sailor men, from the sec- 
ond mate down to the youngest of the boys, who had not more or less maltre^itcd the 
landsmen, but in scarcely a single case was it possible to implicate tho master as tak- 
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ing a share in these unjastifiahle proceedings. Thus, there is a great muss of petty 
oatrageSy unjostiiiable assaults, shameful indignities, and nameless cruelties, demor- 
alizing alike to those who perpetrate and those who suffer, falling into the oceau be- 
tween two countries, which can be punished in neither, and as such a state of things 
can be met by no law now in existence, new legislation would seem to be required. 

Since the above was written twenty-nine years have elapsed, and a 
number of laws have been passed by Congress with a view to meet the 
condition of things referred to. A merchant shipping act was adopted 
in 1872, which contains the code of discipline now in force in our mer- 
chant navy. The act of June 26, 1884, also embodies additional legisla- 
tion respecting officers and seamen, especially relative to their dealings 
with our consuls abroad. But it must be admitted that the relative con- 
dition of officers and seamen has not been much improved by the legisla- 
tion referred to, as the same difficulty occurs in crews macle up chiefly 
of incompetent seamen, who are the butt of the old sailors as well as 
of the officers, has still to be met, and is doubtless the cause of much of 
the trouble that arises to-day between the officers and merchant seamen 
on our vessels. The evil appears to originate now as it did then, first, 
in the scarcity of good native-born seamen to make a majority of the 
average ship's company, and can only be effectually removed by offer- 
ing greater inducements and encouragement for our young men and 
boys to follow the sea as a i)rofession. This can best be done by assur- 
ing them that employment on shipboard promises a good remuneration 
and equal prospects of promotion to similar employments on shore. 

A more strict code of discipline than that embodied in the act of June 
7, 1872, which is all that we have to govern the conduct of men at sea, 
also seems desirable in order to effectually repress misconduct on the 
part of the crews, as well as to stop the abuse of unfortunate men who 
are unable to perform all the difficult parts of a seaman's duty. But it 
should never be forgotten that the influence of a master who has the 
interest of his crew at heart and who demonstrates that his sympathies 
are with the men in their toil and exposure, by those nameless acts of 
kindness which, if he pleases, may fall to his lot, must needs be grdat. 
They are not costly ; nor would they overwhelm him with labor to per- 
form them; and to such a man, the master of an American merchant- 
man, the praise of his crew at the termination of a voyage for his cour- 
age and humanity, would be more than coveted. He would sail again 
with the finest crew that ever left port, only too anxiaus to ship under 
his command. 

INSUBOBDINATION OP SEAMEN. 

Cases of insubordination and mutiny at sea were not uncommon half 
a century ago, but that they have become much less frequent in recent 
years is regarded as an evidence of the gradual improvement of Amer- 
ican seamen. A system of inquiry into the subject Las been instituted 
through the medium of the United States shipping commissioners, which 
appears to prove that cases implicating seamen in anything more than 
the usual disorderly conduct of half-intoxicated men are quite rare ; but 
the fact that cases of mutinous insubordination do sometimes occur seems 
to prove that the law as it now stands is inadequate to meet the diffi- 
culty by failing to prescribe proper penalties or punishments to be ad- 
ministered to disorderly or mutinous seamen, enabling the officers in the 
merchant service to maintain a healthy state of discipline and author- 
izing them to suppress crime and mutiny when they break out on ship- 
board at sea. Although sailors as a rule are peaceably inclined, there 
are occasionally met with among them some of the worst specimens of 
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hnraanity — sometimes lawless characters who escaped from prison and 
ship in our vessels abroad in order to escape the hangman's rope. Occa- 
sionally Herce desperadoes are met with on board ships, ready to ply 
their trade of ruffian or even murderer at the slightest provocation ; and 
this fact renders the position of master or officer of a ship doubly haz- 
ardous. 

It is not alone the dangers from the elements and from pestilence 
that "they who go down to sea In ships^ must encounter; they must 
also be prepared to meet mutiny, arson, and perchance murder itself. 

An example of the latter kind of danger of a remarkably desperate 
nature was recently reported by the United States consul at St. Helena 
Island. It relates to the case of the American ship Frank K Thayer, 
which in point of bloodthirsty desperation recalls the scenes enacted on 
the decks of the Spanish galleons and buccaneers of a former century. 
Fortunately such scenes of cruelty and madness on the part of sailors are 
now of very rare occurrence; but this isolated case goes to show the 
importance of watchfulness on the part of officers at the time of the 
engagement of their crews. 

The consul says : 

^*It is my pajafal duty to report for your information a sad calamity that has be- 
fallen an American ship and a portion of her crew at sea between this island and the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

1 have been engaged with the investigation of the case since Monday morning, the 
lltli instant, when the survivors arrived here in an open boat, and I shall endeavor to 
state the factn as briefly as possible here. 

The Frank N. Thayer, of Boston, Bobert K. Clarke, of Jamaica, Long Island, captain, 
was a splendid ship of 1,592 tons burden, and was built at Newburyport Mass., in 1878. 
She had taken an American cargo to the East, and took a return cargo of hemp at 
Manila, from which port she sailed for New York on November last past- 

On the day he sailed from Manila the captain shipped two of the native ludians to 
fill np vacancies in his crew. The voyage was prosperous, and devoid of untoward 
orunnappy event until Saturday night, January 2, at midnight, when in latitude 25<^ 
S. (P 40' W., at the change of the watch, the two Indians fell upon the mates, E. 
Holmes, of Bath, Me., and W. Davis, of Brooklyn, N. Y., and stabbed them fatally. 
Que then hurried to the cabin to serve the captain in like manner, bat having been 
aroused by a cry of '* Captain Clarke! Captain Clarke!'' made by the second mate aa 
he fell dead at the door of the fore cabin, the latter was on his way to the deck with- 
out suspicion of danger (thus escaping from being murdered in his bed), and was met 
at the top of the after companion-way and stabbed by one of the ludians. He fought 
the assassin as best he could in his defenseless state, but his bare feet slipped in the 
blood which covered the steps, and as he fell the Indian plunged his knife in his left 
side, and fled up the steps, leaving him for dead. 

The captain, though his wounds were such as prove fatal to ordinary men, rallied 
almost immediately, and provided himself with a revolver. He then returned to the 
after companion-way, and called to the man at the wheel (Malone) to shut the upper 
door. ** I can't, sir," said Malone. "Why not?" asked the captain. ** There's same- 
body behind the door, sir." ** Who is itt" again demanded the captain, rapidly losing 
strength by the bK*s<iiiig from his wounds. ** I can't tell," replied Malone. 

From this the captain concluded that Maloue was in the conspiracy, whatever it 
was (for he was bewiluered as to the cause or purpose of the outbreak and ignorant 
as to who were p »rties to it), and at once shut and locked the inside doors. Going 
through the lortf cabin to close the door leading to the half-deck, he found his second 
mate lying dead at the door of the cabin. His heart sank and hi** perjilexity in- 
creased, for ho knew that both mates mu»t be dead, or they would come to his assist- 
ance. 

Almost faiutitig from loss of blood, by a superhuman efibrt ho preserved conscious- 
ness, and was determined to fight till death to protect his wife and little girl, who 
had been aroifted from their sleep to find him in that awful plight. 

Mrs. Clarke, utterly dismayed by the unthought-of horror that confronted her, 
haKtened to do what she could for the captain, while the little daughter, paralyzed 
by fear, clung to her in speechless terror. 

Tliey were alone in the cabin, for at the sight of l*lood the Chinese steward. Ah 
Lam, had lied and locked hiiusolf in his room. The captain sat in a reclining position 
in a corner to enable hhuself to command the doors and windows with his revolver, 
while his wife endeavored to stanch the flow of blood from his wounds. He was 
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blinded by that from the gashes on his head, which consisted of several awfal stabs on 
top of his head, one ear nearly cut off, a cnt which extended across the nose and both 
cheeks, ntarting just below the left eye, and the worst one on the right temple, which 
severed the artery, and extended from about the center of the eyebrows to the ear, 
laying the skull bare in that region. From the stab in his loft side the lower lobe of 
the lung protruded several inches ; but with groat nerve and presence of mind Mrs. 
Clarke pressed it back and bandaged it securely. 

Meanwhile other scenes in the tragedy were being enacted. The first mate had stag- 
gered into the forecastle and fallen on the floor in a dying condition. The men there 
went to his relief, and he told them that he had been cut to pieces by one of the 
Indians; that he and the second mate were sitting on the after-hatch talking when 
the two Indians came up, one saying he was sick, and as he spoke these words they 
both began stabbing them with knives in each hand. At this some of the men started 
out, arming themselves with capstan-bars, in search of the assassins; but one or both 
of the Indians were lying in wait for them, and quickly cleared the decks by stabbing 
four of the party; namely, M. Staal, J. Neilson, A. Olsen, and C. Smidt, who escaped 
to the forecastle and are now here in hospital. The Indians then slew Malone at the 
wheel and pitched him overboard ; brought the carpenter, E. Booth, out of his room 
(which was on deck near the cook-house), and served him likewise ; and having barri- 
caded the forecastle doors so that no one could get out, they returned to the attack on 
the cabin. 

They smashed in a window opposite where the captain sat, and one told the other 
to go in. The captain fired two shots at the window, prematurely, thus startling 
them away without hurting them. With oaths and curses of surprise and disgust 
they went away, locking all the shutters and barricading the outside door of the 
companion-way. 

One of the party who came out with the capstan-bars, R. Sandbergh, had escaped 
to the upper rigging in the midst of the fray and witnessed all these demons did on 
deck in the next thirty-three hours, duriug which they held possession of that noble 
ship. 

Another man, C. H. Hendricsen. had fled to the after part of the ship and taken 
refuge in the bath-room, which opened upon thejafter companion-way outside the 
cabin door, before the Indians had dosed the outer door of the companion-way. 

Such was the situation during January 3 (Sunday), except that the first mate had 
died at 3 a. m. in the forecastle, and An tone Serein, who was on the lookout, was 
found in the carpenter-shop and butchered by the Indians at about 5 a. m. The 
captain lingered between life bud death ; but during that awful day, that was like an 
age, he managed to get on the table and fire a few shots through the skylight in the 
fore cabin. But no one came to his relief, and his only discovery was that there was 
a man in the rigging, and that the two Indians had possession of his ship. Under the 
threats of death the cowardly steward had been compelled to fire a few shots when 
the captain was too weak to do so, but the Indians kept themselves screened and out 
of harm's way. 

The cook. Ah Lay, was the only living man on deck except the assassins. They 
told him they would kill everybody except him and the captain's wife, and keep them 
until the last. They forced him to kill and cook chickens and make delicacies for 
them during Sunday, which they forced him to bring to them to their hiding place, 
in front of the fore cabin. 

The doctor who has attended Captain Clarke here says it is surprising he did not 
die that day, and that his survival is largely the result of vast will power. Had he 
succumbed, the entire crew would have perished, for the Indians would have secured 
the ^re-arms and shot them down in detail. 

Thus the day and night of Sunday dragged gloomily along, despair, doubt, uncer- 
tainty, dread, and sufiering holding sway in the cabin, and a similar state of affairs 
in the forecastle. The occupants of the latter consisted of six well men, as follows, 
Edward An^usteen, Henry Wilson, August Kuphal, William St. Clair, Louis Hanson, 
and John Emman, the four wounded above named, and the dead mate. Of the four 
wounded above named two barely escaped bleeding to death, one of them being the 
young fellow, Mattias Staal, who evinced the most bravery during the fray, and of 
whom I shall speak further on. 

Thanks to Providence and the gentle care of his wife (who, so far as human aid 
extends, may justly be called the saviour of the crew). Captain Clarke felt somewhat 
stronger on Monday morning, January 4, though he had tasted neither medicine, 
food, nor stimulants since Saturday at supper- time. The medicines and liquors for 
medicinal use, were in the chest in the bath-room, which could only be reached by 
going out of the cabin, and the captain had been too weak to venture this risk. 

As the water in the cabin was exhausted by Monday morning and it was absolutely 
necessary to procure some, the captain went out, revolver in hand, and, trying to enter 
the bath-room, found it fastened on the inside. When he recognized the captain's 
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voice Hendricsen unfastened the door,' and the captain found hiiu armwl withabroaH- 
ax that was kept there, prepared to defend himself against the Indians. He informed 
the captain of what he knew about the mutiny, who now realized for the first time 
that the Indians were the only culprits. Hcndricsen was brou;^ht into the cabin and 
armed with a revolver, the captain still quite uncertain as to the fate of the balance 
of his crew, but determined to make a desperate effort to repiin possession of his ship. 

During Sunday night the Indians had carefully prepared to play their last card. 
They had taken a large door and lashed it on edge to the poop railing about 12 feet 
forward and to the left of the skylight. Back of this door they had fastened a 2-inch 
pitch-pine plank and the bed and pillows from the carpenter's room as a breastwork, 
from behind which thoy were prepared to harpoon anybody who appeared at the sky- 
light. For this purpose they wore armed with one good harpoon and several javelins, 
made by lashing knives to the ends of sticks ten or twelve feet long. 

The firing from the cabin was resumed early in the morning, and by dextrous aim- 
ing and shooting through the wood-work of the cabin one of the Indians was hit by 
Hendricsen, and, running forward, he cast a plank overboard and jumped into the sea. 
Sandbergh, seeiug this, came down from the rigging, and the steward handed him a 
revolver through the skylight. 

The captain broke open the upper door of the companion-way with the broadax, 
and at almost the same time the men broke out of the forecastle, Ah Lay having given 
them an ax. 

In the midst of the tumult that followed smoke was seen issuing from the after 
hatch, which was always kept open, as it led to the sail-room, the half-deck contain- 
ing the stores and over a hundred bales of hemp. 

The captain was on deck, prostrated as he was, and ordered the men to go in and 
kill the assassin who had fired the ship. They went down the after hatch, nred sev- 
eral shots which they supposed had killed the Indian, and came *ip driven by the 
smoke to work on the fire. However their other conduct may be viewed, there is no 
doubt that they labored manfully to put out the fire. They took the hose in through 
the port from the main deck, and as they did so the steward called the captain to 
come aft, as Mrs. Clarke was locked in her room and could not get out. It appears 
that Mrs. Clarke had locked herself into her room fearing further danger, and that 
she could not unlock it again; she handed the key through the window to the 
steward and he tried to unlock it on the outside, but failing, had come to the captain, 
who went to her rescue. The key then broke in the lock, and the captain forced the 
door by a blow with the broadax. Assuring his wife that there was no further 
danger, he returned to the deck to find the fire gaining rapidly, and that the incendiary 
had come up through the hatch while the men were fighting the fire and jumped 
overboard. 

The rest is soon told. Owing to the inflammable character of the cargo the fire 
was beyond control in two hours, and the only chance of saving life was to take to 
the boats. It was about noon when two boats were got ready. The wounded men 
and the following provisions were put into the larger boat ; 160 cans of oysters, 
clams, meats, and sardines ; 150 pounds of flour, 12 pounds of crackers, 3 jars of pre- 
serves, 200 gallons of water. 

The smaller boat was swamped with a cask of water, and all hands got into the 
large one, in which they were packed like sardines in a box. They waited about 
in the vicinity of the burning ship until Tuesday, January 5, at 10 a. jn., when, 
abandoning the hope of being picked up, the captain had* some blankets tacked 
together for a sail and started for St. Helena, where they arrived on Monday m(»m- 
ing, January 11, at about 3 a. m., when Mr. Pritchard, the harbor-master, did all 
ho could to expedite their landing and showed consideration which is worthy of 
praise. 

I cannot close this report without expressing my sincere admiration for the skill 
and humanity of Captain Clarke in the voyage of more than six hundred miles in an 
open boat by far too heavily laden ; audit appears to me that he is deserving of 
some public recognition for his conduct. Largo vessels that want to call here often 
miss the island altogether, carried by currents off" their track or going by in the 
night or in a fog. Once past there is no getting back, for the south(;asr trade blows 
perpetually. 

I must not fail either to mention the bravery of the boy Mattias Staal, who fought 
the Indians with his capstan-bar when the other men had fled and until he fell with 
three terrible stabs in his body. 

That there appears to have been some reason to blame a portion of the crew with 
cowardice I cannot deny; but I will not constitute myself their judge as to that, 
for the circumstance^s were wholly without parallel and in the extreme terrible. 

Malono and HendricKcn seem most open to the charge, for they were in a position 
to help the captain and failed to do so. 
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SHEATH-KNIVES ON SHIPBOARD. 

Serious accidents of late years have occurred on shipboard in conse- 
quence of the freedom with which sailors use their knives in quarrels 
among themselves. Men have stabbed each other in the heat of passion, 
generally in some trivial dispute or when partly intoxicated. 

The situation of officers in the merchant service is considered to be 
one of considerable danger at times when starting upon a voyage with 
a drunken crew to whom they are strangers. Several officers liave been 
killed by seamen during the past year while in the performance of their 
regular duties under circumstances alike aggravating and distressing. 
In the last case reported the only cause of the tragedy was a dispute 
about the careless manner in which the seamen performed certain work. 
A ship-owner who wrote me, inclosing an account of the affair, closes bis 
letter with the following language: 

Had the United States law forbidding Bailors to carry sheath-knives been enforced 
on the brig Mary C. Mariner, the above tragedy couUl uot have taken phico. 15nt the 
master cannot always force the crew to give u]> their knives after tht^ ship is at sea, 
and yet the law fines him l|50 if he permits them to carry sbeatli-knives, bnt says 
nothing about punishment to the sailor. 

But, however lamentable such occurrences must always be, the cause, 
if as stated above (the right of sailors to carry sheath-knives), appears 
to be assented to by both sides. 

The fact seems to be that section 4608 Revised Statutes has been 
found to be impracticable, and has become obsolete by almost common 
consent of seamen and officers. 

A sheath-knife is so necessary a part of a sailor's outfit that, notwith- 
standing the statute, a seaman would in most vessels be blamed if he 
did not have one. There is no penalty in case a sailor carries a sheath- 
knife, and no regular examination of their effects is made to see if they 
carry them on board, so that the officers of the vessel fail to execute 
their duty in the premises because they want the men provided with 
knives which are so necessary at every turn on shipboard. There is a 
knife which used to be used in the Navy, called the ''hawk-billed jack- 
knife,'^ that makes a safe and convenient knife for seamen to use*, 
although its first cost is a little more than that of the common sheath - 
knife. The blade is about one and a quarter inches wide and square 
at the end, and opens and shuts easily, so that it cannot be used as a 
dirk. At the end of the handle is a hole for a lanyard, by which it 
may hang to the sailor's neck when not in his pocket, where it is usu- 
ally carried. Such knives would be a benefit to the merchant service, 
and a boon to sailors themselves, as they could not use them with fatal 
results in their quarrels with each other. 

There is no substitute for sheath-knives mentioned in the law re- 
ferred to, and I think this a matter of so much importance that it ought 
to be amended. I believe the safer way would be to make it an offense 
for seamen to bring knives of any kind, or other weapons on board, 
and to provide that the vessel supply the crew with knives of a certain 
description at the same rate above cost, as other articU»s furnished 
from the slop-chest, and legislation to that end is recommended. 

ANNUAL WASTE OF SEAMEN. 

The average yearly waste of seamen in the merchant service, resulting 
from different causes, such as deaths, illness, desertion, and accidents, 
and from those who abandon sea life to engage in some other pursuit, 
is beyond the annual waste in employments on shore, where t4iose eu- 
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gaged in them, if not so much exposed to danger, are more regular in 
their habits and not subject to the changes of climate, &c., that are in- 
evitable to seafaring life. 

The annual waste of seamen in the BriMsh merchant marine has been 
computed at 1,700 men. This great loss has to be made up by an equal 
supply from outside, or the service would soon run down. We have 
not in this country reached such a complete system of registration of 
seamen as has been attained under the British flag, so that the amount 
of annual loss from these causes can only be approximated ; but, judg- 
ing from the most reliable data at hand, I think it amounts to 4,000 men 
per year, in which the lake service is included. 

If we estimate that it requires 50,000 men to man our merchant ves- 
sels of all kiuds, the yearly waste amounts to 8 per cent., and we must, 
in order to hold our own in this respect, obtain 4,000 fresh men every 
year from some source for our mercantile navy. In former years, 
when the occupation of seamen was more popular than it is now, there 
was no trouble in filling the ranks of the service with boys and young 
men who were inclined to a sea life, but of late years the demand has 
had to be supplied by a foreign element, so that now only about one- 
third of the seamen who man American ships in the foreign trade are 
native Americans. This is an unfortunate state of things on more ac- 
counts than one. The Navy has, in times of war, had to draw from the 
merchant service for its seamen, and when it is considered that two- 
thirds of the number so drawn must be aliens, it may be said that we 
will have to depend upon foreigners to fight our battles I 

It is difficult to estimate with precision the number of seamen that 
may be needed by our mercantile navy in the future. 

I'he over-sea trade of the country is fast increasing, and if we increase 
our share in the work, more seamen, as well as ships, will be required. 
On the other hand, the transition from rail to steam is still in progress, 
causing a diminution in the proportion of seamen to the amount of work 
performed, and the economy of labor, by means of the improved me- 
chanical appliances, afltbrds some grounds for the belief that the diffi- 
culty threatened by a scarcity of seamen will in time regulate itself. 
The establishment of more training-ships for boys and the inauguration 
of a regular system of maritime apprenticeship are suggested as among 
the best means of increasing the number of native American seamen. 

BELIEF AND PENSIONS. 

One of the methods of rendering a sea life popular, and thereby in- 
creasing the number of those who follow the sea for a livelihood, is to 
provide for the sailor in his old age, or in case of disability or sickness. 

The natural love for adventure inherent in youth makes the sea life 
attractive to many of that class, and they may not care so much for 
these bounties, but such benevolent provisions are doubtless an induce- 
ment for the sailor to ex)ntinue his perilous vocation, after once having 
commenced it, by adding to his sense of security. They also have the 
effect to bind him to the flag under which he sails with a more settled 
attachment than is otherwise the case. 

The life of the sailor is necessarily one of hardship and danger. No 
class stands in greater' need of provision against the infirmities of old 
age. No set of men are so improvident and careless about the future, 
and therefore so illy prepared to originate and organize a system on 
a scale extensive enough to provide for their own relief. Heiice it has 
been thought proper in most maritime countries that the Government 
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establish and conduct pension and hospital fands — some self-supporting 
and others partly gratuitous in their character. It may be proper to men- 
tion here the features of some of these charitable establishments. The 
institution of the Invalides de la Marine in France was introduced by the 
great Colbert in 1673. Perhaps no greater proof of his foresight is now 
apparent. It was reorganized in 1791, after a trial of over a century, 
and in 1793 was annexed by the Government of the revolution to the 
treasury, where it remained until the restoration in 1816, when it was 
placed under the direction of the Minist^re de la Marine. Although 
B(»naDarte confiscated a part of its capital, it had in 1850 a funded in- 
vestment of over 90,000,000 francs. The establishment has grown to 
such dimensions that it is now divided into three separate branches— 
Xa Cai8se des Prises^ La Caisse des Gens de Mer, and La Caisse des Inva- 
lides^ which last is charged with payment of pensions and relief to mar- 
iners in both the national and mercantile navies. The funds for the 
disbursement of the Caisse des Invalides are derived from an endow- 
ment from the state of rentes immohiliere^ bearing 5 per cent, interest, 
producing a revenue of from four to five million francs, and a revenue 
of about three and a half million francs from contributions and charges, 
and a considerable amount included in the annual appropriations, mak- 
ing altogether a total of about eight millions annual receipts, which is 
applicable for the relief of mariners of ail classes. Forty officers are 
employed at the different ports to collect the revenue of the Caisse des 
Invalides^ to advance the families of absent seamen the quota of their 
pay, and to liquidate the payment of all penjj;>ons inscribed within their 
districts at stated periods. 

No complaints have been made of the management of the Caisse^ and 
it is presumed that it is a great benefit to those interested. 

After a certain period of service, regulated by law and ordonnance 
from time to time, every officer and sailor in the naval or commercial 
service is entitled to a jiension from the Caisse des Invalides^ a moiety 
of which goes to their widows and children, and, under certain circum- 
stances, is sometimes enjoyed by their aged i)arent8. The principal con- 
dition is service in the French navy. Every French seaman between the 
ages of twenty -five and fifty years is entered on the state register, and 
no man can go up for examination for the grade of matt- or master until 
he has served a year and one day in some vessel of the French navy. 

Mariners who have attained the age of fifty become entitled to pen- 
sions'after their names have been borne on articles of French vessels 
twenty-five years. Captains who have been in command five years, out 
of twenty-five actual service in the foreign trade {au long cours), receive 
a demi'Solde of 580 francs per annum, paid quarterly. At the age of 
sixty they receive 60 francs additional. Captains' widows, during their 
widowhood, receive half the pension of their husbands, and widows' 
children, up to ten years, receive 3 francs per month. Seamen who 
have had twenty-five years' service {miwte)^ partly in the navy and partly 
in the merchant marine, are, after forty-five years of age, entitled to a 
pension, or half-pension, regulated by classes according to their pay in 
the navy: 

First class, 36 francs ; 10 francs pension per month. 

Second class, 33 francs; 10 francs pension per month. 

Third class, 24 francs ; 8 francs pension per month. 

When the men of either class reach the age of sixt3% 6 francs per 
month additional is allowed. 

The pensions, though small, are considered a great help, and have 
had the effect of making the system of maritime inscrii^tion, which has 
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been brought to great perfection, both honorable and popular. Over 
150,000 men between the ages of eighteen and fifty are now borne upon 
its rolls. Fishermen and all other followers of the sea are embraced in 
the inscription. 

The French, from their inability to cope with the English, have borne 
the general reputation of making indifferent sailors, but those living 
along the north coast of France must be acknowledged to form a re- 
markable exception. A British consul, in his report, has spoken in 
great praise of the hardy fishermen of Breton as a race of sailors of 
whom France may justly be proud: 

Austere in their faith, fuU of trust in Providence, dauntless in danger, patient in 
suffering, bearing deep love, but also profound hate, ever ready to lay down their 
lives when duty or afiecfiou requires, they form a striking light to the shades ofton 
found in other classes of the French population. 

The institution for the relief of invalid seamen, in France, embraces 
vhose in both the national and mercantile navies. It is maintained by 
contributions amounting to at least 3 per cent, of the wages earned by 
those engaged in the service, and the revenue arising from these con- 
tributions and from interest on the funded capital now amounts to 
$1,500,000 per annum. 

In Greece there is established a pension fund for merchant seamen, 
supported by the payment of 2 drachmas per month from seamen and 
3 drachmas per month from masters. The contributors have to pay for 
twenty years before being entitled to receive any pension. All seamen 
having served twenty j'ears in the Greek marine, if infirm or disabled, 
receive 20 drachmas per month, and masters 30 drachmas per month 
from the fund. 

In Norway, which now stands the third among maritime nations in 
point of tonnage, regulations have tfeen established providing pensions 
for seamen in every seaport town and district, by means of independent 
charitable institutions, called " establishments for the support and relief 
of distressed seamen, their widows and children." The law provides 
for a registrar, whose duty it is to superintend the engagement of sea- 
men for foreign voyages and make it obligatory that articles of agree- 
ment be signed in his p^^esence before any vessel can clear at the custom 
house, it being the duty of the master, with the whole crew, to appear 
before the registrar for that purpose. That oflScer then explains to the 
men the nature of the contract, and gives a printed copy of the laws 
and regulations to the 'master for his guidance. A pro rata contribu- 
tion from each man's wages is agreed upon, which, on completion of the 
voyagi', is deducted by the master and paid to the registrar, who de- 
posits it with the cashier of the institution. Should any seaman be 
engaged who does not belong to the port of sailing, the amount of the 
contribution is remitted to the cashier of the institution where the sailor 
is registered. When the voyage is ended, the master has to appear 
before the registrar with his crew, if they are to be discharged. The 
plan of separate registering districts is of comparatively recent exist- 
ence, formerly there being a general fund for the entire country. This 
was divided among the separate districts, and has been found to work 
better in keeping the men attached to their homes. In the port of 
Christiania the seamen make a volunfiary contribution of one shilling 
from every dollar earned. 

Institutions of a similar character exist in Sweden and Holland. In 
fact there are few maritime coutitries in which there is not some law 
making it obligatory on seamen to (contribute a portion of their wages 
to a fund for their own benefit. 
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In Holland the " Seamen's Hope Society ," established for their ben- 
efit, is supported by the coutriliutious of mariners and is said to be an 
admirably designed institution. A contributor to this society, when he 
engages to serve under any other flag but that of Holland, forfeits all 
claim to relief for himself, his wife, or children, which seems a hardship 
in view of the uncertainty of always securing employment in Dutch 
vessels, as he would be bound to refuse to serve on a foreign vessel, 
though needing a crew. 

In Sweden the contributions of the seamen are aided by a tax on ton- 
nage. The system adopted lor their relief is said to be perfect. 

In England there was formerly a merchant seamen's fund established 
by act of Parliament, in 1747, in compliance with a petition to that body 
from the seamen of the country, in pursuance of which one shilling per 
month was stopped from the pay of each man. Theobject was td provide 
foraged and disabled mariners, their widows and orphans. The Govern- 
ment undertook the management of the fund, but its administration 
was intrusted to a local committee at each port. No general system 
was framed and no regular audit of accounts provided, in consequence 
of which confusion and jobbery is said to have worked into the accounts, 
resulting in financial difficulty. At some ports pensions as high as ten 
or twelve pounds were paid, and at others only two or three pounds. In 
consequence of these discrepancies discontent and trouble arose, and, the 
fund becoming bankrupt, the act creating it was repealed in 1851, and 
the affairs of tii6 committees which had administered the fund were set- 
tled up at the public expense. 

The principle adopted in the new arrangement was to take all the 
assets and pay existing claitns to pensions. After over thirty years the 
process was nearly completed at a cost to the country of upwards of 
£1,000,000. But as the act of 1851 had left it optional with seamen 
to pay their subscriptions in support of the fund, it was found that 
only about one-twelfth of the men continued to contribute, showing 
that they had little faith in the project, and the Merchant Seamen's 
Fund was wound up because it had become insolvent. It is believed, 
however, by most persons familiar with the character of seamen, that 
in order to make such a fund self-supporting, the contributions must 
be compulsory. Mr. Lindsay, who begun his life as a sailor before the 
mast, and advanced to the command of a ship, and ultimately rose to be 
a large shipowner and member of Parliament, prominent for his ac- 
quaintance with all questions on shipping, said that any fund based on 
the voluntary principle would be a failure, as not one-third, and per- 
haps not even a sixth, of the seamen would subscribe to it. They would 
admit that it was a boon, but they would think no further about it. 
When paid their wages they would demand the last penny. Besides, 
voluntary contributions in the higher orders of society had signally 
failed of their purpose. 

The sentiment of that country appears to be in favor of a compulsory 
payment by seamen for the establishment of a permanent fund for their 
support when disabled in the line of duty or old age renders them unfit 
for farther service. It has been remarked that sailors in their youth, 
while the exciting love of ailventure is leading them into peril, do not 
think of the future, never apparently realizing that they may live to be 
old. This fee^ing seems to be almost universal among those who fol- 
low the sea, resulting, perhaps, from the fact that they see so many of 
their comrades taken oif in different ways, while so few old men are to 
be met with among them. Moreover, being a scattered body, whoselives 
are chiefly passed on shipboard, of necessity far from their homes, they 
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have not the opportunity, if they had the inclination, that people on 
Rhore possess of organizing and, by concerted action, carrying into 
effect any project designed to provide against the contingency of old 
age. And yet it should be done /or the sailor, as it cannot be done hy 
him. 

In the United States the framers of the early navigation laws were not 
unmindful of our seamen. The act of July 16, 1798, authorized the 
President to receive donations of real and personal property for the 
erection and support of hospitals for sick and disabled seamen. Based 
upon this statute other institutions for their relief have been founded, 
and contributions for their support have been drawn from seamen's 
wages. By an act of 1811 the collection from seamen's wages for this 
purpose was fixed at 20 cents a month, but the amount raised from 
the assessment not being adequate to the support of the number of 
hospitals needed the rate was subsequently doubled. But the act of 
June 26, 1884, abolished the further collection of these dues from sea- 
men, and provided that the Marine Hospital Service should be main- 
tained out of the fand collected from the assessment of the tonnage 
tax. 

It is questionable, in view of the benefits that might be derived from 
a pension fund, whether, instead of abolishing these compulsory contri- 
butions, it would not have "been better to have continued them and 
applied the proceeds to that purpose. 

The payment of 30 cents per month would, it is believed, bring in a 
sufficient sum to found a pension fund for the seamen of the merchant 
marine of the United States, which would not be objected to by sailors 
if, by so doing, they were insured therefrom against the disasters to 
which they are exposed, loss of health, or the infirmities of old age. 

At some of our ports there are private asylums for the support of sick 
and aged seamen. "The Sailors' Snug Harbor," on Staten Island, New 
York, is an example, and probably the wealthiest and oldest establish- 
ment of the kind. The history of this institution may be given in a few 
words. In the year 1801, Capt. Robert Richard Randall, of New York, 
bequeathed the major part of his property located in or near that city 
in trust to the chancellor of the State of New York, the mayor and 
recorder of the city of New York, the president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, the president and vice-president of the Marine Society, the 
senior minister of the Episcopal church, and the senior minister of the 
Presbyterian church, all of the same city, to erect and build upon some 
eligible part of the land where he resided an asylum or marine hospital, 
tol)e called "The Sailors' Snug Harbor," for the purpose of maintaining 
and supporting aged, decrepit, and worn-out sailors. 

The act of the State legislature incorporated the trustees of the in- 
stitution February 0, 1806. On the 11th of October, 1831, the corner- 
stone of the " Sailors' Snug Harbor " was laid. Large and commodious 
bnildings have been constructed, and the property having rapidly ap- 
preciated in value, the independence and continuance of the institution 
are assured. 

The principal conditions of admission to the benefits of the Harbor 
are, that the applicant shall have been a sailor for at least five years 
under the flag of the United States, either in the merchant or naval 
service, and that he has not the adequate means of self-support, either 
from labor or other sources, and is free from any contagious diseases. 

In reflecting npon the necessity of providing for aged and destitute 
seamen, and upon the many good results of private donations and be- 
quests of benevolent men and women who have become interested to 
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aid the distressed by founding homes and asylums, I cannot but con- 
sider how much more efficient would be these efforts if they li;id even the 
moral support of the Government. 

In any view these establishments for pensioning the aged and caring 
for the sick and disabled mariner stand before the world as InstitutionK 
of charity, and if the Government is desired to take upon itself the 
control of similar asylums to be supported by monthly collections of M) 
cents from each seaman, there would seem to be but little objection to 
such a scheme, and the extensive good it^ould do is obvious. 

As waS'truly said by Mr. Dunn, chairman of the Committee on Ship 
ping, &c., in a speech in the House on the passage of the last shipping 
bill, " the hospitals for the sailors have sprung out of the common senti 
ment of humanity of the whole civilized world, that takes care of the 
sailor. He is a homeless creature; he has no home anywhere except 
upon the shore upon which ho may be cast by the exigencies of his avoca- 
tion. The world has provided for him a hospital at the common expense 
of all the civilized maritime nations." 

Few as they are in number at present, and circumscribed as most of 
them must be by lack of funds, they have endeavored to do good to 
sea-faring men. Some of them, indeed, have been eminently useful, and 
it is to promote the usefulness of the system that has led to the prop- 
osition that the Government should exercise an efficient control and ex- 
tend its scope as the collections are made. 

The evidence of wise and discriminating charity of the American peo- 
ple is seen in every part of the continent, and it may be expected that 
•such a fund will be supplemented by bequests from time to time. 

And if Congress, from sympathy with the cause and intention to per- 
manently benefit and encourage our seamen, should by legislation adopt 
these methods, I think I shall be safe in saying, and the result will bear 
me out, that while the older of the present generation of sailors may 
have the more immediate fear of approaching privation and suffering 
lifted from them, a door will be opened for the entry of an educated and 
superior class of adventurous youth who love the sea, and knowing that 
the Government is interested in them, resolve to commence life in the 
only way to learn practical seamanship, and with hopes, likely to be 
venfted, of achieving the highest honors of success. 

IMPROVEMENT OF SEAMEN. 

The manifold evils which beset the sailor are notorious. Cast adrift 
in the world without a home, or the benefit of early training, and mostly 
without education, unless endowed with a strong power to resist temp- 
tation he falls an easy prey to land-sharks, and is enticed into habits 
of intemperance and debauchery which inevitably bring in their train 
debt and disease. Efforts have been made to reclaim the sailor, to set 
him free from the sharpers and landlords who thrive upon his hard- 
earned savings. Numerous societies have been formed, aud reading- 
rooms establShed for their recreation, and Bethels built in order that 
they may have suitable places in which to worship. 

A great deal is due to the labor of such associations as the American 
Seaman's Friend Society in this country, aud the British and Foreign 
Sailors' Society in England, and the philanthropic men and women who 
support and carty on the work of the Bethels now flourishing at nearly 
every seaport of the country. I have no doubt that the character of 
the American as well as foreign seamen has been improved of late years 
through such means. 
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The cstrtblishment of sailors' homes, savinp^s-banks, and kindred in- 
stitutions, has had a commendable part in this reform. 

To take first the great port of New York, the work of originating and 
organizing the American Seaman's Friend Society there was chiefly 
due to the Rev. John Truair, about the year 1825. It soon became 
the center from which radiated a multitude of seamen's Bethels through- 
out the country, spreading its missionary work even to foreign lands. 

The Church Missionary Society of that city has a station on Bast 
River called the '* Floating Church of our Saviour," located at the foot 
of Pike street; one on the North River known as the "Church of the 
Holy Comforter," 341 West street, and the Coenties Slip Station, where 
services are held on the dock. A "New Sailors' Home" has been estab- 
lished under the auspices of the society at 338 Pearl street. To copy 
from the late report of the board of managers of this society : 

Commoncing necessarily, humanly speaking, with small strength, meeting stern 
resistance from the nature ami hal)its of the seaman as they then existed, as well as 
from thovse persons whoso life it was to prey n|>on hia ignorance and recklessness, this 
society has developed into a great institution. It has organized and brought into 
no little activity three mission stations, each with its active, faithful missionary, 
assisted by colporteurs and sextons in visiting the ships and bringing seamen to the 
services. It has proved its utility and necessity by its very success. 

At these stations, on Sundays and certain week-days, are gathered congregations 
containing a rather remarkaljle proportion of apparently devout worsnipers and 
attentive listeners. 

At each of the«e stations is a reading-room, open daily, with books, papers, and 
stationery for the use of seamen. Here, men who would otherwise be exposed to 
temptation in various shapes, find safe company and innocent recreation. Here, too, 
are inducements to temperance in the influence of sober men. A gradual initiatiom 
to the habit is secured by pledges taken for a longer or shorter duration, as the men 
can find resolution to undertake it. 

There is in Franklin Square a Sailors* Boarding House, under the control of the 
board, where the wanderer can find a home and a welcome, where he is in contact 
with good and religious influences, and protected, as far as may be, from his watchful 
enemies. 

In the Sunday schools may be seen bright, orderly, cheerful. children, learning to 
understand and appreciate the higher associations brought about them by earnest, 
faithful teachers, and putting on unconsciously the armor with which to give battle 
hereafter to the enemies they must encounter in life. 

At the foot of Pike street, on the East River, lies the ** Floating Church of our 
Saviour," with arrangements well pleasing to the e^e and well a<lapted for the serv- 
ices of the church. It has been for many years m charge of the Rev. Robert J. 
Walker, to whose faithfulness testifhony is borne, year by year, iu these annual re- 
ports. 

In West street, near Barrow, the Church of the Holy Comforter has for years con- 
ducted its services in an ** upper room," to which the seamen, largely from the En- 
glish and other steamers lying along that part of the North River firont, resort. For 
this sta'ion the board of managers has commenced, on West street near Houston, the 
erection of a substantial chapel of brick, whose conspicuous tower on the river front 
will be, it is hoped, a beacon to direct the wanderer to his home. The means at pres- 
ent available permit only the completion of a portion of the entire design. This will 
furnish a reading-room, quarters for the sexton, and a room for a chapel for present 
use, small indeed for the purpose, but which must answer until means are obtained 
to complete the original plan. The board fervently trusts tha*^ this may not long l)o 
driayed. At this mission the Rev. Thomas A. Hyland does efficient work. 

The services of the mission at large are kept up in a small and not very attractive 
room at Coenties Slip. There the missionary struggles manfully against great diffi- 
culties in the character of the surroundings. The people he has to deal with are 
chiefly from the canal barges which lie in the slips. In suitable weather he reads a 
short service and preaches on the pier, either in the open air or under a tent provided 
for the purpose. A congregation is gathered, sometimes numerous, always decorous, 
composed partly of pass«Ts-by, partly of boatmen, partly of the families of the latter, 
sometimes sitting on the decks of their boats. It is enough to encourage the mission- 
ary to speak forth the words of truth and soberness. This arrangement brings such 
words to the ears of many who would probably never hear them under any other cir- 
cumstances. The missionary is the Rev. Isaac Maguire. 
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The seamen who attend those various services arc not there only as spectators. 
Many follow them in the prayer-book, as the places arc announced, page by page. 
Many join in the chants and hymns. 

Philadelphia has a very excellent institution, called the Pennsylva- 
nia Seamen's Friend Society, founded in 1843, and incorporated under 
the laws of the State in 1846. The Sailors' Home, 422 South Front 
street (Oapt. Richard S. Lippincott, lessee), belonging to the society, is 
a spacious and well-furnished house, under the supervision of the ladies 
and gentlemen of diiferent religious denominations, which is capable of 
accommoddrting some sixty seamen, and over one thousand of the more 
needy or destitute sailors are annually harbored and shielded from 
intemperance and vice in its many forms. Moreover, the benevolent 
operations of the society are extended to sailors afloat as well as ashore, 
over fifty vessels being supplied yearly with libraries, selected with a 
view to the moral and religious improvement of seamen; and thou- 
sands of tracts, in different languages, are also distributed where they 
will do the most good. 

There are at the port of Philadelphia the following seamen's churches ; 
Eastburn Mariners' Church, Union and Front streets, Eev. H. F. Lee, 
pastor; the Methodist Episcopal Bethel, Washington avenue. Rev. H. A. 
Cleveland, pastor; the Protestant Episcopal, Seamen's Mission, Queen 
and Front streets ; and the Baptist Bethel, below Christian street. 

The Pennsylvania Seamen's Friend Society is assisted in its operations 
by the Female Seamen's Friend Society, which is a separate organiza- 
tion. 

According to the report of this association, $650 were expended dur 
ing the year in the purchase of useful articles, chiefly clothing, which 
were donated to needy sailors or their families. 

Baltimore does not at the present time have any regularly established 
sailors' home. There is at the port one Seamen's Union Bethel, the 
chaplain of which, the Rev. Charles McElfresh, is of the Methodist 
Protestant Church. 

The port of Boston is said to have the credit of originating the first 
movement in this country, and perhaps in the world, looking to the aid 
and improvement of seamen. The Bethel work among sailors began 
in England about the year 1814. But as early as May, 1812, an asso- 
ciation was formed in Boston, Mass., called the "Boston Society for 
the Religious and Moral Improvement of Seamen." Its work consisted 
chiefly of publishing and distributing tracts of a suitable kind among 
seamen, and of holding services on board vessels in the harbor. This 
society seems to have merged into several others. The Boston Port 
and Seamen's Aid Society is a benevolent institution established over 
fifty years ago, and incorporated at Boston in the year 1867. It is 
supported by voluntary contributions, and by a large number of mem- 
bers, who pay one dollar annually, to be used by the society. It has 
also on its rolls seventy life members, who have contributed sums of 
over $30 each. The pastor (Rev. S. E. Breen), in his last annual address 
to the ladies and gentlemen of the association, speaks thus of the work 
performed by them : 

Could some messenger of truth from the home of the blessed reach you ; could some 
spirit of the tleep anticipate the resurrection, when the sea shall yield up her dead ; 
conld the guardian angels of earth's every harbor tell their tale concerning the mar- 
iners, their wives and their little ones, upon whom you have left your impress ; could . 
that knowledge which transcends human capacity be had, a report of the moral and 
spiritual status of your work would be possible. But your tree is planted in Boston. 
Its toots are reaching into every part of the world. Its refined fruit is falling in every 
clime, its tendrils cling to heaven's chancel. Hence the inadequacy of knowledge, 
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the paucity of words, the brevity of time, and the insufficiency of space to make aoy- 
thiog more than a partial oatline of the year's work now closed'. 

T4iere are three Bethels or missions for seamen in Boston — the Lewis 
Street Mission, E. H. Hanscom, of the Methodist Oharch, chaplain 
(which has been in operation some forty years); the Mariners' Baptist 
Church and Exchange, located at the corner of Hanover and North Ben- 
nett streets, A. A. Smith, chaplain ; and the Boston Seamen's Friend 
Oharch, or mission, at No. 186 Hanover street, F. T.' Nickerson, chap- 
lain. The latter belongs to the Congregational denomination. All of 
these establishments unite in aiding and succoring distressed seamen, 
and do a great amount of good work. 

The Mariners' House, or Saik)rs' Home, in Boston, under th^ auspices 
of rhe Boston Port and Seamen's Aid Society, is an excellent institution 
for seamen to resort to while in port. I nnnex a statement concerning 
this house received from its superintendent, Capt. J. P. Hatch : 

In 1837 the '' Mariners' Honse" was established as '* a temperance boarding-house 
for seamen. '' In 1847 the present building was erected on North Square. It is a large, 
tive-story brick building, conveniently located, facing south on this open square. On 
the first floor are a reading-room, a sitting-room, the superintendent's office, a large 
dining-hall, seating; sixty-five, tlio kitchen, and the laundry (a large yard for drying 
clothes affords light and air in the roar). All those rooms are go^-sized and high- 
studded. On the second floor are the library room, the parlor, the clergyman's room, 
superintendent's chambort<, and a chapel room for religious exercises and lectures, and 
bedrooms for the better class of occupants. On the three other floors are the bed- 
rooms and store closets. These rooms are of various sizes, for one, two, three, or four 
occupants, with single beds. They are all very clean and comfortable. In the base- 
ment are bath-rooms for the use of the seamen. 

The institution is entirely non-sectarian. The form of religious worship is protest- 
ant. Morning prayers are held daily in the chapel room, and there are two or three 
evening services weekly. The house has ample accommodation for seventy boarders. 

No liquors are allowed, and everything that is possible is done to prevent intem- 
perance and immorality. 

The food is ample and well cooked. In its general order and cleanliness the house 
compares favorably with our well-kept public institutions. It is under the constant 
supervision of the weekly visiting committee of the managers ; and both the super- 
intendent and his wife take excellent and faithful care of the house and of. the seamen 
who come there. 

It is well supplied with newspapers and books. In the superintendent's office there 
is a large safe, and every sailor on coming to the house is urged to de|H>sit his money 
there for safety in the charge of the superintendent, who gives a receipt for it. 

These are the chief features of the house, and the reports accompanying give a cor- 
rect statement of its present condition. 

One of the most earnest friends and supporters of the institution was Governor John 
A. Andrew, who for twenty-one years was secretary of the port society. 

The corporation has a substantial fund, well invested, and is wholly self-supporting. 

Its ''Mariners' House" is the only sailors' home or house of the kind m the port of 
Boston. 

If it should be the purpose of the Government, or of the Bureau of Navigation, to 
have an officially recognized Sailors' House in this port, the Mariners' House would 
• most gratefully receive such recognition. 

A Seamen's Friend Society was organized at Norlblk, Va., over sixty 
years ago, and has done much good in the past in assisting shipwrecked 
and destitute seamen, which work it still continues when opportunity 
offers. The institution is controlled by a president and board of twenty- 
four managers, selected, usually, a fourth from each evangelical denom- 
ination, viz, Methodist, Presbyterian, Episcopalian, and Baptist. In 
the election of a chaplain for the Bethel the question of denomination 
is not considered. The present chaplain, Kev. J. B. Merritt, is a Meth- 
odist. The seamen's Bethel is situated on Water street. 

At Charleston, S. C, there is a port society which has with great lib^ 
erality been doing efficient work in the reform of seamen since its es- 
tablishment in 1823. A sailors' home was established here by a society 
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of ladies as early as 1826. The present Sailors' Home is under the 
sapervlsion of the port society, who purchased a commodious buildini; 
at a cost of $10,000 and now carry it on as a temperance house for sail- 
ors, &c. 

The Mariners' church is a non-sectarian place of worship, located on 
Church street. The palpit in this church is unique and suggestive, be- 
ing in the form of the bow of a ship called the ^^ Bethel," with anchors 
hanging at her cat-heads, and apparently floating on the waves. The 
Bible lies upon a cushion and the preacher seems to be literally speak- 
ing out of a small ship. The present chaplain is the Bev. O. E. Ohi- 
Chester. 

In the port of Savannah the foundation of a sailors' home was laid 
in 1874, but lack of the necessury fiinds prevented its completion, and 
it is now in possession of the ^^Savannah Port Society." There is one 
seamen's Bethel supported by the above-named society. 

Pensacola, Fla., has one seamen's Bethel, conducted by the Bev. P. 
Olsen, chaplain of the Scandinavian church. 

At Mobile, Ala., there is a sailors' home, a large roomy building, which 
is said to be out of repair. Adjoining it is a Bethel capable of holding 
a congregation of several hundred people, but it is said to lack funds 
for proper support. The history of these institutions as reported by 
Mr. J. W. Holmes, secretary, show that in January, 1845, the trustees 
of the Seamen's Home were incorporated by an act of the State of 
Alabama, and proceeded to purchase land and erect buildings. After 
the establishment of the home, the board of trustees purchaied a ship 
for a hospital and a Bethel, the vessel being anchored in the lower bay, 
and the doctor in charge being a preacher also. The mission was sus- 
tained until 1860, when a severe storm caused the ship to founder and 
sink. The home was fitted up for sixty seamen^ and was a temperance 
house under the board of trustees, and the services in the church, bailt 
In 1845, were kept up ULtil 1860, when the trustees sold the church and 
erected another on a lot adjoining the home, which is still in use. Since 
the war there have been but few seamen in Mobile. However, the 
American Seaman's Friend Society of New York have at intervals 
made small appropriations to continue the work of the church, where 
services j^ conducted by ministers of various denominations in the 
city. 

The port of New Orleans had been until a comparatively recent date 
a kind of ^^ast ditch" for the sailor. Since the war, however, some 
of the best and most energetic work has been done there in reclaiming 
seamen of all nations, who at all times throng the port The following 
account of the Seamen's Home and two Bethels located there was re- 
ceived from Oapt. William Wright, late shipping commissioner at the 
port: 

To Andrew Jackson Witherapoon, chaplain of the Seamen's Bethel and Home, of 
New OrleanA (a second cousin of President Andrew Jackson), belongs the honor of 
having brongnt the Bethel to its present state of practical nsefalness, with a name 
and fame that is respected and cherished at home and honored abroad as far as the 
bine waves roll. 

The great and honorable philanthropist Mr. Paul Tnlane, who gave the lot upon 
which the old Bethel was located (an incorporated institution that had ceased to ex- 
ist during the late war), authorized the president, Mr. Maybi^n, to sell the same, and 
to purchase with the proceeds of sale the ground upon which the present Bethel uow 
stands. 

Through the energetic exertions of the Ladies' Bethel Association, of which Mrs. J. 
A. Karstendick was and is president, the sum of $700 was raised from the proceeds of 
a concert, to which was added the amount of $1,300, realized, under the management 
of Capt. J. W. Cannon und William Campbell, from an excarsion to Eatls's jetties .»a 
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the eteamboat Robert E. Lee, enabliog Dr. Witherspoou to open the doors of tlM 
Bethel oo the let day of Janaary, 1878. On Monday night, the llth of February, 1378» 
Capt. Frederick A. Johnson, one of the officers of the United States cnstoms, organ- 
ized the Temperance Association of the Seame^i's Bethel, as president, and issued over 
fourteen hundred certificates of temperance within fourteen months, and so energetlo 
was the management, that the bnilding T^as enlarged and extended to meet the 
demand for room four times within a period of eighteen months. Bey. Dr. T. De Witt 
TalmjAge gave the entire proceeds of his lectnre in this city to make the third exten- 
sion. 

Since then it has been deemed advisable to purchase the adjoining lot of ground for 
a seamen's home, for the accommodation of such seamen as dedred comfortable, 
respectable, and economical board while on shore. 

The second story of the Bethel is the chapel, wherein divine service is held, and it 
is well attended. The first floor or concert hall is capable of accommodating about 
a thousand guests, and is frequently overcrowded on Monday nights, when aocom- 
plished ladies and gentlemen join with the sailors in musical feasts, orations, and 
recitations, that pnKluce a healthy mental effeR; on all, and afford attractive recrea- 
tion to the sailor, as well as to other classes of our citizens. It can be readily con- 
ceived that such gatherings cannot be otherwise than suceessful when the talent is 
bountifully contributed for the love of God and our fellow-man 

In this building (although ander the auspices of the Presbytery of New Orleans) 
sermons have been preached or addresses delivered at entertainments by xsler^ymeu 
of the Episcopal, Presbyterian, Methodist, Baptist, Oerman Evan^licaJ, Christian, 
and Unitarian Churches, and by the late Father Byan (the poet priest), of the Cath- 
olic Church, while the Israelites of New Orleans have contributed their aid liberally 
in sustaining an institution that reflects so much credit upon our city, our State, and 
our country. 

The liberality of sentiment of the New Orleans press has been a powerful lever in 
this good work, and it would be quite impossible, for want of space alone, to give 
the names of those who have participated as orators, contributors, and musicians, in- 
cluding the band of the United States man-of war Tennessee and the famoas band 
from the City of Mexico. This Bethel is adorned by the flags of many nations, pre- 
sented by authorized officials, and the walls are covered with likenesses of illustrious 
monarchs and presidents, together with testimonials of their appreciation for an 
institution that is working so much good for their subjects. The last presentation 
made was the flag of the Empire of Brazil, on behalf of the officers of the man-of- 
war Almirante Barroso, by her accomplished commander, Capt. Luiz Philippe de 
Saldanha da Gama. who invited and entertained in a princely manner, on boara his 
ship, Capt. Fred. A. Johnson, the Bethel's great friend, Se&or Emiliane Martinee, 
consul for Venezuela, Guatemala, and Colombia, your humble servant the writer, and 
over one hundred of the Bethel's friends. The organ used by the choir in the chapel 
is the gift of Madame Francisco de Barrios, widow of the late President of Guatemi&k. 

The popularity and growth of this hospitable resort for seamen have and will oon- 
tinue to demand more extensive improvements and impose greater tiixation upon the 
managers, to meet which the seamen's home has been recently extended, embracing 
a writing room and a reading room 16 by 60 feet, with additional sleepin^partments 
on the second floor. 

To the chaplain, the Rev. Dr. J. A. Witherspoou, too much praise cannot be awarded 
for his untiring energy and patience, his public spirit, liberal views, and the rare gift 
that enables him not only to make but to retain friends, all of whom he utilises in 
the cause of the seamen to which he has devoted himself. 

THE LOWER BETHEL. 

This Bethel is situated on Esplana street, opposite the United States mint. It was 
founded in 1869 by the Rev. L. H. Pease, a Methodist, under the auspices of the 
American Seaman's Friend Society, of No. 80 Wall street, New Tork, and continued 
under said patronage until 1881, when it became independent, and is now supported 
by small contributions from friends of the sailor, principally by the Rev. L. H. 
Pease, who is the owner of the building in which services are held. Oa the Sabbath 
the morning services are invariably in the Scandinavian language; the afternoon in 
English ; and at night a lecture on the Bible by some competent person. The Sun- 
day school attached to this institntion is in a prosperous condition, and numbers over 
one hundred scholars. There is also a temperance society attached to the Bethel with 
a long roll of sailors who have taken the pledge. It remains open during the week 
days from 9 a. m. to 10 p. m. The Bethel proper was formerly an Italian Catholic 
church, and was purchased by the Rev. L. H. Pease and converted into a Bethel, cob> 
taining a reading-room, with a good library, and the various daily papers, which are 
oontriouted. Here sailors of the lower district assemble and write to their friends in 
their distant homes. The materials for such are furnished free. There is also a weekly 
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oonoert, at whioh some of oar best oitizens oontribate their talents to the amasement 
of '' those who go down to the sea in ships.'' There is no home attached to this 
Bethel, but a number of small boarding-hoases are in close proximity. 

On the whole, I belie ve, the upper and lower Bethels are doing a noble work, for 
whioh those engaged deserve the hearty thanks of every person who has the sailor's 
interests at heart. 

Id the city of Washing^n, D. O., there is a retreat and Bethel for 
seamen and marines, more especially used by those belonging to the 
United StaU'S Navy, the Bev. Samael Kramer, who is acting chaplain 
at the navy-yard, having leased a building for these purposes. Kramer 
is an earnest worker among seamen, he having followed the sea for many 
years, serving on the U. S. S. Dolphin and frigate Brandy wine, Commo- 
dore Jacob Jones, on her cruise in the Pacific Ocean in 1829, and other 
ships. 

Mr. Kramer, having entered the church, was ordained for the minis- 
try, and espoused the eause of seamen. He. has given more than fifty 
years' service in aiding to better their condition, the most of that time 
serving without pay, and using his own means in supporting their canse. 
He has undertaken to establish a home and safe retreat for seamen when 
they are on shore, where they can come and spend the time surrounded 
by good associations free from many of the evils and temptations that 
await them on shore, and return to their vessels at the yard in due time 
without being under the influence ol strong drink. 

At Ban Francisco, Gal., a large and flourishing seaport has sprung up, 
as it were out of waves of the Pacific Ocean, within the last sixty years. 
It might have been expected that in a new city, coming rapidly into ex- 
istence, charities of a moral and religious nature would be neglected, 
but such has not been the case. That port has already several well-con- 
ducted societies whose object is the amelioration of the condition of the 
sailor. The San Francisco Port Society was organized in March, 1860, 
under the auspices of the Seaman's Friend Society of New York, and 
has been of great service in establishing and sustaining the Mariners' 
Church of San Francisco. The Ladies' Seamen's Friends Society of the 
Port of San Francisco originated over fifty years ago in a desire on the 
part of some of the benevolent ladies of that city to assist in the same 
good canse. 

In the year 1876 the United States, by virtue of the following act of 
Congress, ceded to the city and county of San Francisco the building 
known as the old marine hospital, to be used for the purpose of a sailors' 
home: 

B€ it enacted ty ike Senate and Rouse of BepresentaUvee of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled. That all the rights and title of the United States to the follow- 
ing-descTihed property is hereby relinquished to the oity and eoanty of San Francisco, 
the same being the two fifty- vara lots on which the old United States marine hospital 
bnildinff now stands, fronting 275 feet on north side of Harrison street, between Spear 
and Mala streets, with a nniform width of 137.6 feet, as laid down ou the official map 
of said city, and to be nsed by said city and connty of San Francisco solely for the pur- 
pose of a saUor^s home : Provided^ If the same shall at any time be used for any other 
than the purpose aforesaid,* or if said home shall not be openecl within one year from 
the paeeageof this act, in such case all right and title hereby relinquished shall revert 
and again Test in the United States. 

On the 2d day of November, 1885, the above-described premises were 
duly leased to the Ladi^' Seamen's Friend Society for the purpose of 
a sailors' home for a term of three years. This institution, under the 
direetion of a board of lady managers, has been ci^rried on with consid- 
erable Boooess since that date, and is said to have been the means of 
aiding and reforming numerous seaflevring men. According to the late 
annual report of the superintendent, the total number of seamen regis- 
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tered during the year was 1,G97, aud the amount of money deposited by 
sailors for safe-keeping was $10,400, of which $10,215 had been with- 
drawn or sent to their friends. 

Charges of mismanagemeut have been preferred, bat these have been 
promptly referred to committees for investigation, which have reported 
that the charges were not sustained, aud that any change in the man- 
agement of the home would be unwise. 

There is a chaplain attached to the. institution, Bev. E. A. Lad wick, 
aud services are regularly held in different languages. 

At Portland, Oreg., a mariners' home was built by subscriptions from 
persons who were interested in the welfare of seamen, and was formally 
opened May 9, 1882. The home will accommodate eighty boarders, and, in 
connection with theBethel, which was opened some few years previously, 
seems to have been successful from the start. The report for 1882 of 
the chaplain and superintendent, B. S. Btnbbs, says that over 13,000 
persons had attended the Bethel during the year, and 999 persons had 
availed themselves of the home as a boarding house, many of whom 
were furnished with berths on ships, both officers and seamen. The 
chaplain had received as ileposlts wages amounting to $10,392 from 
seamen, flshenuen, and longshoremen, of which $1,606 was sent to rela- 
tives of depositors in the States and throughout Europe, and $8,546 was 
returned to the depositors ; but the whole amount deposited was really 
rescued from those numerous enemies of the sailor who lie in wait to 
prey upon his earnings. It appears that there is no Bethel north of San 
Francisco except at Portland and Victoria, B. C. ; but there is a Seamen's 
Fnend Society at Astoria, of which the Portland, Tacoma, and Seattle 
Seamen's Friend Societies are auxiliaries. Chaplain Stubbs says, in con- 
clusion, that the work in its effectiveness affordtia cheering percentage 
of results, and but for the sailor boarding people, the runners, and crimps, 
and venal shipmasters, who wink at their nefarious spoliation of seamen 
to gratify their own greed, much larger results would be reported. Poor 
Jack is still robbed, abused, and degreed shamefully aud on every hand, 
the Dingley bill is evaded, and owners and seamen are defrauded almost 
every day in the year. 

For foar years nearly I was the saperintendent and lessee of the home, also the 
chaplain of the Bethel, and its shippingagent, and I know that the iniqaities of which 
I speak besgar description, and poor Jack is invariably the victim — frequently the 
owners and frequently both. And ** blood-money 'Ms still extorted and oftentimes 
divided between the boarding-house men and the captains. Of this I speak advisedly. 

In the department of the Northern Lakes there is the Western Sea- 
men's Friend Society, which was organized over fifty years ago, and has 
been doing important work in improving the moral and sanitary condi- 
tion of seamen. 

At Chicago, which is the headquarters of the superintendent of the 
society, there was established in 1871 a sailors' home or mariners' house 
under its direction. The house was destroyed by the great fire of that 
year, but a new one was erected and opened in the spring of 1872. The 
house is under the superintendence of Mr. 6. Frankland, and is intended 
as a stopping-place for seafaring men. It is conducted under temper- 
ance auspices, and the aim is to elevate the men socially and mwsdly. 
There is also at Chicago a chapel devoted to the use of seamen, where 
meetings are held for nine months of the year. 

At Cleveland, Ohio, there is a home connected with the Bethel for 
the worship of seamen, thodgh but few are said to attend now. There 
is also an incorporated uudeuomiuatioual Bethel known as the Floating 
Bethel aud City Mission Chapel. The chaplain is a one-armed man. 
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who spent seventeen years of his life as a sailor, and for the past nine- 
teen years has labored in this port as sailors' missionary*. He is an or- 
dained sailors' evangelist of the Presbyterian Ghnrch. His work is sap- 
ported by all of the different churches in Cleveland. Their meetings 
are attended by more sailors than any Bethel on the Western lakes. 
Connected with their chapel is a free reading-room, which opens on 
the dock in the center of the shipping. They also employ a sailors' 
missionary who, with the chaplain, visits every week the sailors' depart- 
ment of the city hospital (formerly the marine). The chaplain's name 
is John D. Jones. 

Detroit, Mich.,^ has a marioers' free chnrch, which was the beqnest 
of a devout lady resident of the city some thirty years ago. She pro- 
vided in her will a handsome property for its maintenance, and directed 
that the control be vested in the Episcopal Church, through the bishop 
and officers of the diocese. The Bev. Paul Zeigler is now the officiating 
rector. 

At the port of Buffiilo, N. Y., there is a church set apart for the use of 
seamen called the Weils Street Mission, of which the Bev. P. G. Cook is 
chaplain. 

These are some of the results of efforts long persisted in to improve 
the sailor ; but seamen are still thrown by iiecessity into the hands of 
boarding-house keepers, whose runners infest the incoming ship, in the 
hope of securing lodgers, when crews are paid off'. Any person at all 
^miliar with seafaring life knows what hard places the generality of 
sailor l)oarding houses are; but the sailors must go there, as a rule,. 
because no other or more respectable places are provided for the great 
majority of them. 

Begarding the sailor as an important factor in the commerce of the 
age, it would seem but proper that a Government that has sought by 
wise and humane legislation to protect his health while at sea and save 
his earnings while on shore, should be interested in providing him with 
a home supplied with the comforts of civilization, 'which his peculiarly 
defenseless condition leaves him so often without. 

PAYMENTS TO RBVBNUE-MAEINB SERVICE FOB TBANSPOBTATION OF 
SEAMEN FBOM THE ARCTIC REGIONS. 

In several instances whaling and other vessels of the United States 
have been wrecked in Arctic regions, and the crews have been brought 
therefrom in United States revenue cutters. No appropriation exists 
for reimbursing the revenue marine fund for the expense incurred in 
furnishing subsistence to the shipwrecked men. It seems just that said 
fund should be recompensed, and it is therefore suggested that Con- 
gress might properly provide for the payment in such cases for the 
transportation of shipwrecked seamen in United States revenue cutters 
from the Arctic regions to the credit of the revenue marine fund, the 
same compensation that is now authorized to be paid to masters of ves- 
sels of the United States for the transportation of destitute seamen in 
such vessels to the United States, under section 4578, Bevisod Statutes, 
as amended. 
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^ OFFIOEBS OF MERCHANT YESSBLS. 

Whatever may be said of oar seamen, there is always mach tbatmi^ 
be said in favor of the officers in our merchant service. 

There is, perhaps, no more responsible or trying position ttian that 
of master of one of oar large ships or steamers, and more especially 
when, as is sometimes the case, they start on a voyage in a poorly-fur- 
nished and half-manned vessel, without ever having seen one of the 
crew, and with strangers for officere. Knowing that his employers look 
upon him to make a quick voyage, and his anderwriters. expect a safe 
one, his pathway for the next twenty or sometimes a hundred days is 
by no means strewn with roses. But he naturally expects his officers 
to share a portion of his responsibilities. They must insure the safety 
of the lives and property under his charge by a strict enforcement of 
obedience to orders on the part of the crew, and it is a wonder, rather 
than otherwise, that under such circumstances our ships get along with 
so little trouble and make the successful voyages that they do. 

There are as yet no requirements as to competency of our officers in 
the merchant service, and hitherto such exaction has not been found 
absolutely necessary, the Americau marine having stood at the top of 
the list in this regard, so long as our ships continued to be officered by 
Americans. Of late years, however^ numt>ers of foreigners find employ- 
ment as officers of American ships, irresponsible persons, some of them 
driven out of the English service by being deprived of their certificates 
of competency for various offenses or misdemeanors, so that, as a mat- 
ter of self-defense, we may be considered as duty bound to adopt some 
system whereby we may get rid of this bad element 

It is certain that the British and other foreign mercantile services 
are being greatly elevated by means of the certificate system, and there 
seems to be good reason to believe that ours might be improved by the 
same eliminating process. Our service has not, it is thought, kept up 
in all respects with the rapid changes and demands of the times. 

The requirements for officers of steamers, if not so technical, are at 
least more varied, and call for a different preparation in order to attain 
competency therein. It has been remarked of the English service that 
the advance made in almost every branch of human knowledge during 
the present century has not been fully participated in by the present gen- 
eration of officers of the merchant marine. Of our service this may still 
more truthfully be remarked, for, although the officers of our ships of 
twenty-five years ago were the peer of any afloat, they have not, it is 
feared, kept pace with the remarkable progress of later years. 

The demands in respect to officers are not the same in all kinds of 
ships and in every trade, and it would seem to be appropriate to divide 
our merchant marine into several clasaes^ for each of which an exami- 
nation somewhat different should be exacted, as follows : 

(1) Coasting vessels. 

(2) Freighting vessels in the foreign trade. 

(3) Mail and passenger steamers in foreign trade. 

Each of these classes performs a separate work, and the men required 
to take charge of the vessels might be separated into classes as deknanded 
by different trades. In classes 1 and 2 the test now employed in the 
English service might be adopted, but for class 3 it is thought a higher 
grade of examination should be required. 

Some system of certifying American officers will doubtless be sooner or 
later adopted, as it is one of the material safidguards of a great oeean 
commerce. 
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Certificates of competency are to all intents and purposes a guarantee 
to the ship-owner of good faith on the part of his employS, and an 
assnrance to those passengers who trust their lives to the master's 
keeping that they may do so with confidence. 

These certificates also act as a deterrent on wrong doers, by causing 
those who are inclined to malpractice to pause; a small warning voice 
is within the folds of that piece of parchment that might not otherwise 
be regarded. Certificating officers tends to promote habits of temper- 
ance, for without certificates of sobriety and good conduct no candi- 
date should be permitted to enter upon an examination. 

The education of the seafaring population has for many years been a 
subject of care and attention by most governments of maritime nations. 
So early as the year 1476, when the Italian republics were in the zenith 
of their commercial power, there was established at Venice an institu- 
tion called the Scuola di Sa/n Nicola^ which had a celebrated history and 
became a kind of model for subsequent nautical schools to pattern after. 
About the year 1786, the law« governing this excellent insiitution were 
revised, requiring all seamen employed in the Venetian merchant ma- 
rine to inscribe their names in the Sctiola di San Nicola. Foreigners 
who had served in the merchant ships of Venice five years were entitled 
to the benefits of the institution. The law of the Venetian Bepublic of 
1786 was preserved with all the rules relative to the insiitution through 
the Austrian occupation, and by a decree of 1811 its endowment was 
considerably augmented. Percentages on prizes and the proceeds of 
wrecked ships were carried to the fund, which continued to increase. 
The capital thus accrued was invested in the public fund^, and a pension 
for invalid seamen paid. 

The Austrians follow up the example set by Venice, and now require 
an educational test of candidates to command vessels in the merchant 
service, besides which they must show that the general conduct has 
been good. The examination is held before a commission, consisting oi 
an officer of the Government who has charge of matters relating to navi 
gation, the professor of mathematics attached to the naval academy, 
Uie captain of the port, one member ftx)m the chamber of commerce, and 
two experienced merchant captains. Candidates are given a certain 
time in which to answer theoretical and practical nautical questions, to 
solve such problems as are required, and have to show that they are 
familiar with maritime laws and customs and the rules of discipline in 
the merchant service. 

In France liberal provision is now made for the proper education of 
the seafaring classes, which is probably more effective than in any other 
country. In each, maritime arrondissement resides a professor paid by 
the Government, whose business it is to afford to all officers seeking to 
be commanders in the merchant marine instruction free of charge on 
aU those subjects which a first-class captain should be acquainted with. 
The system of combining the preparation and employment of the naval 
and mercantile services has been most successful in France ; they are 
inscribed on the same rolls and enjoy the same pension when old and 
invalid. 

In Norway and Sweden and Denmark the system of education for 
the higher grades of the merchant service is said to be very strict and 
exacting. Mates of vessels have to undergo an examination embracing 
seamanship, navigation, and a general knowledge of business transac- 
tions; accuracy in keeping a log, and an acquaintance with the use of 
the sextant, compass, and other nautical instruments. The applicant 
is required to give the definition of such terms as honzon^ zenithj polar 
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distances^ right ascensionj altitude^ parallax radiusj aod all similar words 
relating to navigation, and to understand the methods of calculating 
the time of the tides and the variation of the compass by means of 
one or more bearings in the horizon and by the azimuth. 

Masters of vessels in those countries must have made two voyages at 
least in the capacity of mate, and tliey must show themselves to be 
proficient in a knowledge of maritime and international law and the 
customs regarding averages, exchanges, and foreign currencies, as also 
some tcnowledge of the elements of ship-building and the methods of 
measurement for tonnage. 

Even Russia has exacted certain requirements of the men who take 
charge of ships in the merchant navy. As early as 1806 a school was 
founded at Nicholaif, on the Black Sea, for the purpose of training mas- 
ters and pilots of the commercial marine, which was subsequently en- 
larged and removed to Kherson. In the year 1832 a similar school was 
founded at St. Petersburg, and all captains in the Bussiau merchant 
service must now bring a certificate of competency from one of these 
schools. 

Great Britain, although the greatest maritime nation of the world, 
was behind the countries named in establishing examinations of officers 
with certificates of competency for command in the merchant service. 
The standard of the service as a consequence begun to run down in 
comparison with those of other countries. In 1854 there was incorpo- 
rated in the new merchant shipping act of that year a provision estab- 
lishing a board of examiners and making examinations of officers of all 
grades compulsory in the merchant navy. 

The following are the regulations in full as to qualifications of officers 
in the British service under the act referred to : 

QUALIFICATIONS FOR CERTIFItfATES OF COMPBTBNCT FOR <* FOBBIOK-OOINa SHIP.'' 

(a) A second mate most be seventeen ye&rs of age, and must have been fonr yoan 
at sea. 

In navigation, —l^e mast write a legible hand and understand the fonr first roles of 
an thmetio and the use of logarithms. He mnst be able to correct the conrses steered 
for variation and leeway, and find the difference of latitude and longitude therefrom ; 
be able to correct the sun's declination for longitnde, and find his latitude by me- 
ridian altitude of the sun, and work such other easy problems of a like nature as 
may be put to him. He must understand the use of the sextant, and be able to ob- 
serve with it and read off the arc. 

In seamanship, — He must give satisfactory answers as to the rigging and unrigging 
of ships, stowing of holds, dtc. ; must understand the measurement of the log-tine, 
glass, and lead-line ; be conversant with the rule of the road as regards both steam- 
ers and sailing vessels, and the lights carried by them. 

(h) An only mate must be eighteen years of age, and have been fonr years at sea. 

In navigation. — In addition to the qualification required for a second mate, an only 
mate must be able to work a day's work complete, including the beariuffs and dis- 
tance of the port ho is bound to, by Mercator's method ; he must be able to observe and 
calculate the amplitude of the sun and deduce the variation of the compass there- 
from ; he must know how to lav off the place of the ship on the chart, both by bear- 
ings of known objects and by latitude and longitude: he mnst be able to use a sex- 
tant and determine its error and adjust it, and find the time of high water firom the 
known time at full and change. 

In seamanship. — In addition to what is required for a second mate, he must know 
how to moor and unmoor, and to keep a clear anchor; to carry out an anchor; to 
stow a hold ; and to make the requisite entries in a ship's log. 

(c) A first mate mnst be nineteen years of age, and have served five years at sea, 
of which one year must have been as either second or only mate, or both. Service in 
a superior capacity is in all cases to be equivalent to service in an inferior capacity. 

In navigation. — In addition to the qualitication required for an only mate, he mnst 
be able to observe azimuths and compute the variation ; to compare chronometers 
and keep their rates, and find the longitude by them from an observation by the sun ; 
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to work the latitade bj siuglo altitnile of tbe sun off the meridiaOy and be ablo to nse 
and adjast the sextant by the huh. 

In $eaman$hip, — ^In addition to the qualication required for an only mate, a more ex- 
tensive know]ed£:e of seamanship will be required as to shifting large spars and sails. 
managin£^ a ship in stormy weather, taking in and making sail, shifting yards ana 
masts, &o,. and getting cargo in and ont; getting heavy spars and weights, anchors, 
&Cm in and ont: casting a ship on a lee-shore, and secnring the masts in tbe event of 
accident to the i>owsprit. 

(d) A master must be twenty-one years of M^e, and have been six years at sea, of 
which one year mnst have been as first or only mate, and one year as second mate, 
or two years as first and only mate. Service in a superior capacity is in all cases to 
be equivalent to service in an inferior capacity. 

In addition to the qualification for a first mate, he must be able to find the latitude 
by a star, &c. He will be asked questions as to the nature of the attraction of the, 
ship's iron upon tbe compass, and as to the method of determining it. He must pos- 
sess a sufficient knowledge of what he is required to do by law, as to entry and dis- 
charge and the management of his crew, as to penalties and entries to bo made in 
I he official log. Ho will be questioned as to his knowledge of invoices, charter-party, 
Lloyd's agent, and as to nature of bottomry ; and be must be acquainted with the 
leadiujT lights of the channel he has been accustomed to navigate or which he is go- 
ing to use. 

In cases wh^e an applicant for a certificate as master ordinary has only served in 
a fore-and-aft-rigged vessel, and is ignorant of the management of a square-rigged 
vessel, he may obtain a certificate on .which the words "fore-and-aft-rigged vessel" 
will be written. This is not, however, to apply to mates, who, being younger men, 
are expected for the future to learn their business completely. 

(e) An extra master's examination is intended for sucn persons as wish to prove their 
superior qualifications. Before being examined for an extra master's certificate an 
applicant must have served one year, either as a master with an ordinary certificate 
of competency, or as a master having a first-class certificate granted by one of the 
former boards of examiners. 

In navigation, — As the vessels which such masters will command frequently make 
long voyages, to the East Indies, the Pacific, &c., the candidate will be required to 
work a lunar observation, by both sun and star, to determine the latitude by the 
moon and star, by polar star off the meridian, and also by double altitude of the 
sun, and to verify the result by Sumner's method. He must be able to calculate the 
altitudes of the sun or star, when they cannot be observed, for the purposes of lunars 
to find the error of a watch by the method of equal altitudes, and to correct the alti- 
tudes observed with an artificial horizon. 

He must understand how to observe and applv the deviation of the conip^, and to 
deduce the set and rate of the current from tne aead reckoning and observation. He 
will be required to explain the nature of great circle sailing, and know how to apply 
practically that knowled^ip ; but he will not be required to go into the calculations. 
He mnst be acquainted with the law of storms, so far as to know how he may probably 
escape those tempests common to the East and West Indies, and known as hurricanes. 

In seamanship, — The extra examination will consist of an inquiry into the compe- 
tency of the party to heave a ship down, in cAse of accident Itefalling her abroad ; to 
get lower masts and other heavy weights in and out ; how to construct rafts, and as 
to hid resources for the preservation of the ship's crew in the event of wreck and in 
such operations of a like nature as the examiner may consider necessary. 

QUALIFICATIONS FOR CERTIFICATBS OF COBCPETENCT FOR HOBfE-TRADE PASSENGER 

SHIPfl. 

(a) A mate mu8t write a legible hand and understand the first four rules of arith- 
metic. He mnst know and understand the rule of the road, and describe and show 
that he understands the admiralty regnlAtions as to lights. He must be able to take 
a bearing by compass, and prick off the ship's course ou a chart. He must know the 
marks in the lead-line and be able to work and heave the log. 

(b) A master mnst have served one year as a mate in the foreign or home trade. In 
addition to the qualifications required for a mate, he must show that he is capable of 
navigating a ship along any coasr, for which purpose he will be required to draw upon 
a chart produced by tbe examiner the courses and distances he would run along shore 
from headland to headland, and to give, in writing, the courses and distances, cor- 
rected for variation, and the bearings of tbe headlands and lights, and when the 
courses should be altered either to clear any dangers or to adapt It to the coast. He 
must nnderstand how to make his surroundings according to tne state of the tide. 
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SXAMINATIONS IX STEAM. 

AxraDgemeDts have been made for giving to those luaaters, or first, or only ] 
who possess certificates of competency, or who luay apply for such certificates, and 
who desire it, an opportanlty of nnaergolDg an examination as to their practical 
knowledge of the use and working of the steam-ensine. These examinations will be 
oondnct^ under the superintendence of the local marinie boards,' at sach times as 
they may appoint for the purpose ; and the examiners will be selected b^ the board 
of trade from the engineer surveyors appointed under the act. The examination will 
not comprise intricate theoretical quebtions, but will be such as to satisfy the exam- 
iner that the applicant is competent to control the working of the engine, and has 
such a knowledge of the ordinary parts of the machinery as will enable him to Judge 
of the nature ofan accident, and, in the absence of the engineer, to give the necessary 
directions in the enffine-room. The practice will be as follows : The applicant must 
deliver to the shipping-master a statement in writing to the effect that be wishes to 
be examined in steam. If he is about to pass an examination in navigation, the state- 
ment must be on or annexed to a form prepared for that pnrpose ; if the applicant 
has a certificate of competency, the statement must be delivered to the shipping- 
master with his certificate, so tliat due notice may be given to the examiner, and so 
that the board of trade on receiving it may have the means of indorsing on his cer- 
tificate, and recording the fact that he has ** passed in steam." He must also, at the 
same time, pay a fee of £1, which will be applied in remnneratins the examiners. 
Notice will be given of the time at which the applicant is to attend to be examined, 
and if he passes, the result of the examination' will be reported to the board of trade, 
and his certificate of competency will be issued or returned to him, as the case may 
be, with an indorsement, as above mentioned, showing that he has "passed in steam.'' 
It' he fails, no notice of the failure will be recorded on the certificate, but no part of 
the fee will be returned. 

Full directions as to the course of examination in steam and the qualifications re- 
quired of candidates are contained in the instructions issued to engineer surveyors 
appointed as examiners at the larger ports. 

GVNBRAL RULES AS TO EXAMINATIONS AND FEES. 

The candidates will be allowed to work out the various problems according to the 
method and tables they have been accastome<1 to use, and will be allowed five houn 
to perform the work ; at the expiration of wbich^ if they have not finished, they will 
be declared to have failed, unless the local marine board see fit to extend the time. 

FEES PAID BY APPLICANTS FOR EXAMINATION. 

The fee for examination must be paid to the shipping-master. If a candidate fail 
in his examination, half the fee he has paid will be returned to him by the shipping- 
master, on his producing a document wnich will be given him by the examiner. The 
fees are as follows : 

For foreign-going ships: £ «. .d. 

Second mate --.. 10 

First- and only mate, if previously possessing an inferior certificate 10 

If not 10 

Master, whether extra or ordinary 2 

For home- trade passenger ships : 

Mate 10 

Master 10 

Any one who has been one year in possession of a master's first-class certificate 
granted by one of the former boards of examiners, or of an ordinary master's certifi- 
cate of competency granted under the present examiners, may pass an extra exami- 
nation, and receive an extra certificate in exchange for his former one, without pay- 
ment of any fee ; but if he fails in his first examination he must pay hidf a master's 
fee on his coming a second time ; and the same sum fur every subsequent attempt. 

If the applicant passes he will receive a document from the examiner, whi«n will 
entitle him to receive his certificate of competency from the shipping-master at the 
port to which he has directed it to be forwarded. If his testimoniahi nave been sent 
to the^ registrar to be verified, they will be returned with his certificate. 

If an applicant is examined for a higher rank and fails, but passes an examination 
of a lower srade, he may receive a certificate accordingly, but no part,of the fee will 
be returned. 
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In all oaae8 of complete failare the candirlate mast be re-examiued de novo, and in case 
of failure in seamanship, a candidate will not be examined until after a lapse of six 
months, to give him time to gain experience. 

As the examinations of masters and mates are made compulsory, the qualifications 
have been km^t as low as possible ; but it is understood that it is the intention of the 
board of trade to raise the standard from time to time, whenever, it no doubt will 
be the case, the general attainments of ofiScers in the merchant service shall render 
it possible to do so without inconveoionce ; and ofiScers are strongly urged to em- 
ploy their leisure hours when in port, in the acquirement of the knowledge necessary 
to enable them to pass their examinations ; and masters will do well to permit ap- 
prentices and J^ nior ofiQcers to attend schools of instruction, and to atfford them as 
much time for tms purpose as possible. 

It will be seen that the examinations for the different grades of offi- 
cers in the English service are mainly technical, and as at present con- 
dacted it is said to be cnstomary for candidates to ^< coach np " for them 
in a few weeks spent on shore in careful study. The practice is, after 
an applicant has passed his four years' service at sea (harbor service of 
a certain description is not admissible) he enters on a kind of cramming 
course in one of the many marine schools established for that purpose, 
and in the term of three or four weeks he is prepared to undergo an 
examination such as is required by the British Board of Trade. 

At these examinations he has placed before him a series of set ques- 
tions to elucidate his abilities as a navigator. If those are worked out 
satisfactorily, and all questions answer^ with correctness and prompt- 
ness, he becomes the possessor of a certificate. 

The examination is thought to be quite stringent enough in those 
matters relating to seamanship and practical navigation ; they do not 
include a sufficient test as to general education, nor are the rules of 
examination designed to bring out the candidate's proficiency in scien- 
tific matters relating to all the technical branches in which he may be 
called upon to exercise a more than mere practical knowledge. 

'^ General education," said a distinguished English professor, ^'should 
aim at causing a man to form an intelligent opinion with regard to the 
ordinary affairs of life, and be full of resources for meeting new emer- 
gencies. Technical education should aim at enabling him to under- 
stand the process and the machinery of the special work in which he is 
engaged. Indeed, a thorough education, together with a special train- 
ing for some particular employment, is becoming more necessary every 
year." 

But it is said even a master's certificate, which is the highest granted 
by the British Board of Trade, does not carry with it any assurance that 
the holder has even a superficial knowledge of the rules of English 
grammar, or any of the rudimentary foundation for a general education. 

As regards technical knowledge they may be still more deficient, and 
candidates are not examined except voluntarily as to their practical 
acquaintance with the working of the steam-engine so as to thoroughly 
understand the various wants of their engineer officers. 

An officer's certificate should be a sort of mirror reflecting the pos- 
session, abilities, and fitness in the different branches of his calling, and 
in fact a reflection of his proficiency in all the degrees of his varied 
avocation. The British system of certificating officers fails to do this, 
but testifies rather that all men are endowed alike. This is fallacious 
and leads to a mistaken view as to the holder's actual ability in any par- 
ticular branch, or fitness for any particular duty. There are some na- 
tions of continental Europe who impose, as one of the conditions of fit- 
ness for examination, that a candidate shall undergo a six months' 
course of training in a nautical school prior to his being examined tor 
a certificate. 
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This of itself is an excellent rule, and while jt is a very saperficial pre- 
paration for so responsible a duty, it brings into prominence the apt 
scholar, who gains a meritorioos certificate. Upon the certificate granted 
by those nations are grades illustrating the possessor's proficiency in 
the different sections of his calling. Marks are allowed for aptitude in 
reading, writing, arithmetic, geometry, trigonometry, nautical astron- 
omy, magnetism, construction of hull, mcLsts, sails, and rigging and 
handling of vessels. 

The British system of crranting certificates of competency is con-- 
demned by at least one of their marine instructors* as "misleading,'* 
and a process which would dissect, as it were, the candidate's real abil- 
ities, is recommended in its place. Owners and masters not acquainted 
with their employes might have reason to distrust a new oflicer in cer- 
tain "sections of his calling, but when vouched for as stated above, even 
a stranger might be accepted with some degree of confidence. The 
examination of a candidate by a series of set questions is an unjust 
test. Examiners should not be restricted as to the number of questions 
or the kind of problems, but permitted to elucidate the candidate's fit- 
ness to hold the certificate he seeks by their own test, and such test 
should not admit of a lax principle, but consist in a rigid, operative, 
and exacting nature, sounding the depths of a candidate's knowledge. 

Superficial acquirements would by such a process be soon ascertained, 
and the candidate would thus be stimulated to a fuller and more com- 
plete preparation for the duties of his profession. 

HOUSE FLAGS AND SIGNALS. 

In conformity with a letter of the Secretary of the Treasury, addressed 
to Mr. William F. Coston, New York, under date of October 4, 1883, 
there was established in the Revenue Marine Bureau of the Department 
^^ a registry of house flags, night signals, and funnel marks of American 
vessels and foreign steamship lines which touch at ports of the United 
States and adjacent countries." According to two subsequent letters 
of the Assistant Secretaries Fairchild and Smith the continuance of 
the work was ordered with an increased scope, and, its direction placed 
under the Commissioner of Navigation. 

The books and papers connected with the work referred to were, 
ac cording to the directions contained in the letters cited, duly trans- 
ferred to this Bureau, and in order to render the result as complete and 
valuable to those interested in such matters as practicable, I have 
engaged in correspondence with shipping firms in this country and the 
agents of steamship lines in other countries, and many valuable data 
have been obtained relating to the number of steamers running on va- 
rious routes, their dates of sailing, &c., which, however, without the 
means of publication, remain comparatively useless. As a knowledge 
of the various flags, signals, and funnel marks would be of considerable 
value to seamen, as well as to the traveling population in general, I 
would suggest that the requisite funds for the publication of tjie work 
be provided. 

It is now two and a half years since the Bureau of Navigation was 
established, and it may be said to have been organized and operated 
as the spirit of the law creating it designed, and the progress already 
made affords me pleasure in stating that not only was the bureau needed, 
but that the legislation and regulations by which it is governed show 

* F. LangdoD, of Bristol. 
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plainly that it is abreast of the important interests it was created to 
promote and advance. 

The osefalness of the Bnreaa will, it is thought, be still further demon- 
strated as our mercantile marine and carrying trade become more pros- 
perous and our seamen more numerous, which I doubt not will be the 
case when the effects of the recent beneficial legislation have had sufft- 
cient time to make themselves felt, and the cloud of depression that has 
so long enveloped the shipping business is dissipated. 

Deeply sensible of your co-qperation in effecting what has been accom- 
plished, and with a just appreciation of the valuable services of those 
engaged in the official work of the Bureau, 
I am, sir, very respectfully, yours, 

JARVIS PATTEN, 
Commissioner of Navigation. 
Hon. Daniel Manning, 

Secretary of the Treasury. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF NAVIGATION. 



Wo. ^.—Statement ahoicing the Number and Tonnage of REOISTERED, EM- 
UOLI.ED, and I.1CCNSED STEAIII IROW VES$$EI.S of thit UniUd 
States, June '30, 18S6. 



STATES AND CUSTOMS DIS- 
TKIC TS IN WHICH DOCU- 


BBOIS. 
T£BE1>. 


BNWL 

No. 


VMtutKMM* 


lilCEIVSKll. 

1 


TOTAL. 


MENTED. 


Na 


Tons. 


Tona. 


No. 


Tona 


No. 


TOM. 


THE ATLANTIC AND GULF 
COASTS. 

MABSACBUSBrre. 
1^4Mt/>ii and OhftrlMitown 


1 


2.190.45 


10 

1 


10.131.49 
3,483.60 






11 

I 


12. 890. 04 
8,488.06 


FallKlver 














Totol 


1 


2,109.45 


11 


13,615.15 






12 

3 

4 
1 


15,814.60 


003l2«CnCUT. 
New London 




- 


3 

4 
1 


4,282.64 
1.433.07 
1.098.31 






4,282.04 
1,488.07 
1,00&81 


N«w H»ven 










Fairfield 




















Total 






8 


6,814.02 




1 


8 


6.814.02 








1 ' 


mew TOBK. 

NewY<vk 


38 


70, 600. 91 


89 


92,043.80 






122 


162,044.77 








HKW JKBSXr. 

Newark 






3 

5 

1 


307.31 
702. 88 
119.08 






3 
5 

1 


307.31 


Perth Ambov 










792.88 


Little EflTflT Harbor 











110.08 















TotAl 






9 


1.219.27 









1 219.27 














PEKKSYLVANIA. 


18 


19,875.76 


87 


35.349.50 






100 


55,225.20 








DBLAWABI. 

Delaware 






6 


1.900.40 






6 


1,990.49 










•••• 


MABTLAITD. 

Baltimore 


1 


622.25 


48 


81,099.73 


4 


110.70 


53 


31.832.08 




DItiTBIOT OV COLUMBIA. 






* 


1,890.84 






4 


1,880.84 












VIBGIZIIA. 
Riohinond . ............. 






1 
7 


493.82 

88&70 


1 
2 


15l07 
52.88 


2 



008.80 


Norfolk and Portamoath 






94L68 










Total . . . . r . . r , - - r - , 






8 


1,882.52 


8 


67.95 


U 


1.45a 47 




* 




MOBTH OABOUMA. 

Albemarle 






3 

4 


1.182.18 

641.88 






3 
4 


1 132.13 


IVilminfflon . .............. 










641 88 




**** 










Total 






7 


1,774.01 






7 


1,774.01 












SOUTH GABOLDIA. 
Cbarlefitoii -r»-r 






4 


588.05 






4 
1 


588.05 


Beaufort 






i 


85.07 


85.07 












1 




Xotal 






4 


588.05 


1 


35.07 


5 


628.12 










OBOBGIA. 

KaTannah .-. 






10 
2 


19,014.48 
168.72 






10 
2 


19,014.48 
168.72 


Smiurwiok .. _.._._........ 
























Total 






12 


19,18J.20 


1 




12 


19,183.20 









1 
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No. !i.— Statement showing the Numbtr and Tonnage of RKOBSTERED, EN- 
ROL.L.ED, and L.ICEPVSED ^^TEAIfl IRON VE»S$EL.J>!» of the United 
Statesy June 30, 1886— Contiuued. 



I 

STATES AND CUSTOMS DIS- 
TEICTS IN WHICH UOCU- 


BEOIM. 1 
T£RE1>. , 


KNBOIiliBD. 


lilCENSKD. 


TOTAL. 


llExfTED. 


No. 


Tons. 


Na 

1 
8 


Tons. 

287.58 
780.13 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 


Tons. 


THE ATLANTIC AND GULF 
COASTS-Contiiiued. 

FLOmDA. 

F<Miiftnd1iiA 








1 

8 


287 .t8 


Pensaoola 






780. 13 














Total 









1,067.71 






9 


1 067 71 




. ... 










LODIBUKA. 

Nffw OtImhis , , . T 


7 


7.310.73 


14 


22, 087. 18 






21 


29.307.91 




TKZA0. 


1 


. 2,666.29 


3 


197. 17 






4 


2,753.46 








213.72 


Totid Athmtio and Oolf 

Goaata 


5« 


103,166.39 


319 


230,311.70 


8 


1 
383 1833,690.81 




THE PACIFIC COAST. 

CAUFOBinA. 

Ran Franoiiioo 


11 


26,494.00 


9 


12,826.88 


1 


27.05 


21 


38,847.93 




OBBGOH. 

Yagnina. 






1 
9 


1,210.98 
16,799.80 






1 



1, 210. 98 
16, 799. 80 


Willamette 












"' 








Total r...- 






10 


18,010.78 






10 


18,010.78 












Total PadfloCoart 


U 


26,494.00 


19 


30.337.66 


1 


27.05 


31 1 56,858.71 


THE NORTHERN LAKES. 

mtW TOBX. 

Chanipl Arin -.t.-t -, 






2 

12 


239.45 
14,365.17 






2 
12 


289.45 


Buffalo Creek 










14. 3fl5- 17 














Total 






14 


14, 604. 62 






14 1 14,604.62 














PBanTLYASIA. 

Erie 






6 


8,174.61 







6 


8,174.61 









— -^— 


- 


omo. 
Onvalioffa ..._.................-• 






6 


7,20L75 






6 


7, 201. 75 




* * 










MICmOAN. 

Detroit 






7 
5 


7,920.95 
2, 616. 18 






7 
6 


7, 920. 95 


Ml<aiiean 










2,516.18 














Total 






12 


10,436.13 






12 


10, 436. 13 














ILLDfOn. 

CiilQago 






2 


281.76 






2 


281.75 




.... 










MQIHIBOTA. 

Dolnth 






1 


87.68 






1 


37.68 




.... 










Total N'orUiem Lakes. . . 






41 


40,736.54 






41 


40, 736. 54 




.... 










THE WESTERN RIVERS. 
LOUIBIAIU.. 

VeirOrlMni 


1 


134.28 


12 


1,728.76 






18 


1,85a 08 
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No. a.—SLafemmt showing the Xumher and Tonnage of REOISTEBJED, £IV- 
KOL.£.CD, and LICENSED STEAM IKON YESSEI.8 of the United 

Stales, June 30, 1886— Continued. 



STATES AND CUSTOMS DIS 
TRICTS IN WHICH DOCU- 


BKOIH- 
TEBKD. 


ENBOIiliKD. 


lilCJBHTftBI^. 


! 

TOTAL. 


MENTED. 


No. 


Tons. 


Na 


Tons. 


Na 


T<m& 


Na 


Toes. 


THE WESTERN RIVERS- 
Condnned. 

MISaiBSIPPL 

Natches 






1 


44.49 






1 


44b 4t 














Memphis 










2 


6L60 




6L60 














MOSOUBI. 

SamtLouU 






8 


1, 490. 14 








1,480.14 












MxinnnoTA. 
Minnesota 


' 




1 


96.72 




1 




9&72 














Ta Crowe 






1 


12L20 








ifl.^ 














DIDIAKA. 

BvansTille 






1 


66.87 








56.87 














PEmfBTLYAiriA. 

Pitteborgh 






1 


829.73 








829L73 














Total Western Rivers 


1 


184.28 


20 


8,871.40 


2 


6L60 


28 


4.067.28 



SUMMARY. 



Atlantic and Golf Coosto 

Padflc Coast : 


56 
11 


108,165.89 
26,494.00 


819 
19 
41 
20 


280,811.70 
80,837.66 
40,786.64 
3.87L40 


8 
1 


218.72 
27.05 


388 
81 
41 
28 


888,690.81 
66,868l71 


Worth<^m Tialcen .... 


40,736.64 
4.067.28 


Western RiTeis 


1 


184.28 


2 


0L60 






Gnmd total 


68 


129,788.67 


899 


805^257.80 


11 


802.87 


478 


435^851184 
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No* ^•—Statement showing the Class, Number, and Tonnage of IRON VESSELS 
of the United States, June'^0, 1SS6. 



8XATBS AJSm CUSTOMS DISTRICTS IN 
WHICH DOCUMBNTED. 


SAHiinrci 


ftTJBAIVr 
VJBfelllJBJLS. 


i 

1 

No. 


rOTAL. 


Na 


Tona. 


Na 


Tods. 


Tons. 


THB ATLANTIC AND GULF COASTS. 

MAS&icflussm. 
Boctoii ftnd ChArlflStown ....... r.r.,, ...,..., 


1 


a&M 


11 

1 


12,830.94 
3.483.60 


12 

1 


12,867.80 
3,483.66 


FtflBiTer 








Total 


1 


8<L8e 


12 


15,814.00 


1 18 


15 851.46 






oonncnoDT. 
New London ............1................... 






8 
4 

1 


- - - - ■ 

4,282.64 
1,433.07 
1,098.31 


3 
4 

1 


4,282.64 
1, 433. 07 


New H^von ,,,,,,,, ^- 






Ifnirfleld 






1,098.31 










Totol 






8 


6,814.02 


8 


6, 814. 02 










HBWTOBK. 

NewTork 


8 


2,152.47 


122 

8 
6 

1 


162,644.77 


125 

3 

5 

1 


164, 797. 24 






HBW JUBIT. 

Newark 




307.31 

792.88 
119. 08 


307.31 


Perth Ambov 






792.88 


1.11110 "Bcrflp Harbor - . - 






119.08 










Total 






9 


1,219.27 


9 


1, 219. 27 






i,84L89 




FSKKBTLYAinA. 

Philadelpbia 


5 


100 


66,225.26 


105 


60,066.65 






DBLAWABB. 

Delaware • 






6 


1,800.48 


6 


1,000.49 


MABTLAMD. 
Baltimore 






68 


81,882.68 


53 


3f,832.68 


DIBTBIOT OF OOLUVBIA. 
Georgetown 






4 


1,880.84 


4 


1,890.84 


YDGIHIA. 

Alexandria 


1 


678.47 







1 
2 
9 


573.47 




2 
9 


508.80 
94L58 


508.80 


Norfolk and Portamonth 




........ 


941.58 












Total 


1 


678.47 


11 


1,450.47 


12 


2.023.94 


HORTH CABOUNA. 

Albemarle ...,^^.« - 






8 

4 


1,132.18 
641.88 


8 

4 


1.182.18 


\7ilininirton .. ..... .. ................ 






641.88 










Total 






7 


1,774.01 


7 

4 

1 


1, 774. 01 


SOUTH OABOLDf A. 

^jlmf^MfQii 






4 
1 


58a 05 
35.07 


58&05 


Beaufort 






35.07 










Total 






6 


623.12 


5 


623.12 










OBOBOIA. 

Savannab .••.••••..••••»»-r -.- 


10 
2 


19. 014. 48 
1G8.72 


10 

2 


19,014.48 


Bnmawiok 






16a 72 


TMal 






12 


19, 183. 20 


i.Jl 


19,183.20 








===^ 
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Wo» 6. — Statement showing the CJass, Number , and Tonnage of IRON VESSELS 
of the United States, June 'SO, 1886— Continued. 



STATES AND CUSTOMS DISTRICTS IN 
WHICH DOCUMENTED. 




STKAHI 


TOTAL. 


No. 


Tons. 


Na 


Tons. 


No. 


Tons. 


THE ATLANTIC AND GULF C0AST8- 
ContiDned. 

FLORIDA. 

Femandina 






* 1 

8 


287.58 
780.13 


1 

8 


287.68 


Pensaoola 






780.18 










Total 






9 


1. 067. 71 


9 


1.067.71 








LOUISIANA. 

New Orleans 






21 


29.897.91 


21 


29,397.91 








TBXAB. 

Galyeeton ....• 






4 


5,758.46 


4 


2,753.46 








Total Atlantio and Gulf Coaats 


10 


7,604.19 


383 


333,690.81 


303 


841,29Si00 


THE PACIFIC COAST. 

OALIFOBNIA. 

San Franoiaoo 


1 


997.86 


21 


38,847.93 


22 


89^84^28 




OBRGON. 

ITaqnina...... 






1 
9 


l,2ia98 
10,799.80 


1 
9 


1,210.98 
16^709.80 


WiUamette 












Total 






10 


18,010.78 


10 


18,0ia78 








Total Paoiflo Coast 


1 


997.36 


31 


66,858.71 


82 


67,856.06 




THE NORTHERN LAKES. 

HEW YORK. 

Champlaln 






2 
12 


280.46 
14.866.17 


2 
12 


239 45 


Bni&ao Creek 






14.86&17 








Total 






14 


14,604.62 


14 


14.604.62 








FonrsTLYAinA. 
Brie 






8,174.61 


6 


8.174.61 








omo. 
CnYahosa 






e 


7,20L76 


6 


7,20L76 








lOcmoAir. 
2)etroft - 






7 
6 


7.920.95 
2.61&18 


7 
6 


7.920.96 
2.51&18 


Michigan 












Total 






12 


10.436.13 


12 


IQ.436.13 








ILUNOB. 

Chioago - 






2 


28L76 


2 


28L75 










MIHNISOTA. 

Dnlntli 






1 


87.68 


1 


87.68 










Total Northern Lakes 






41 


40.736.64 


41 


40.73&64 








THE WESTERN RlVJfiKS. 

LOUIBlilfA. 
NewOrieans -. ........... ............... 






13 


1,85&03 


13 


l,8Sa08 
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NOm •• — Statement showing the ClasSy Number j and Tonnage of IRON TESSEEiS 
of ike United States, June 30, 1886— Cod tinned. 



STATES Aim CirSTOMS DISTRICTS IN 
WHICH DOCUMENTED. 


9AII.I1VCI 
VBSBEIill. 


BTBAlfl 


TOTAL. 


Na 


Toot. 


No. 


Tons. 


Na 


Tons. 


THE WESTEBN Rl VEKS— Continned. 
XOBBBIPPL 

Katsbes 






1 


44.49 


1 


44.49 










H«mphis 






2 


6L60 


2 


6L60 











MUSOURL 
Sttfnt Louis 








1. 499.14 


3 


1,499.14 








MDnmoTiu 
Hhmesato 








9&72 


1 


96L72 










T^ Cl'OBM 








12L30 


1 


12L20 










EfDIAViu 
S^'WItTflll^ 








66L87 


1 


66L87 










PKHmTLYAlflA. 

Ptttnlmrgb 








329.73 


1 


329.73 






** 




Total Weetem Rivers 






23 


4,067.28 


23 


4,067.28 












SUMMARY. 



At]snti^'an^<^n1fC4>affttt ... 


10 

1 


7,604.19 
997.35 


883 
31 
41 
23 


333,690.81 

66, 85a 71 

40,736.54 

4,067.28 


893 
82 
41 
28 


841,295.00 


PaohfloCoast 


57,856.00 


NoTthWTI IrflkOA. ............................. 


40,736.54 


Westom Rivers ,. 






4,067.28 










Qrand total 


U 


8,60L54 


478 


435,363.84 


489 


443.954.88 







No. 7.—ConsolidaUd statement shotoing ihe NUMBER and TONNAOE of 
WOODEN and IRON TESSEL.S of the UNITED STATES, Jume 30^ 

tss«. 



Class. 


BBGIfl. 
TBBBD. 


EUTBOIiliBD. 


lilCBlVftBI^. 


rcfUMm 




No. 


Tons. 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 


Tom. 


Sailing vessels, iron ... . 

Steam vessels, wood 

Steam vessels, iron 


117 
68 


927,620.41 

7,025.55 

46.839.50 

120,793.67 


10,859 

4,018 
399 


1,609,604.71 

1,575.99 

1,022.824.42 

305,257.30 


5,617 


62,42^27 


i 4,989 
478 


2, 009, 66a 89 
8,60L64 


854 
11 


18,466.64 
802.37 


1,087,68a 66 
435,858 84 


Total 


1,769 


1,111,170.13 


15,28i 


2,9.38.762.42 


6,482 


81,194.28 


23,534 


4, 181, 135. 83 






Total wooden vesselB. . . 
Total iron vessels 


1,697 
72 


974,359.91 
136,819.22 


14,877 
40G 


2,631,929.13 
300,833.29 


6,471 
11 


80,891.91 
802.87 


23,045 
1 489 


3,687,180.95 
443,954.88 


Total 


1,769 


LHl 179 13 'l-' 5)« 


2,938,762.42 


6,482 


81,194.28 


23,534 


4, 131, 135 83 
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lf#. t,%.— Statement showing ike\ Number and Tonnage of TESSEIjS of the United 
States engaged in the COD and MACKCBEI. FISHERIES, June 30, 
18841. 



8TATBS AND CUSTOMS DISTBICTS IN 
WHICH DOCIJllBNIBD. 


TBS9BI.8 

OTBB90 

TONS. 


TESSeiifi^ 
VIVDBB 90 

T#N8. 


TOTAL. 




No. 


Tona. 


No. 


Tons. ' 


No. 


Tons. 


Mjjn. 


12 
2 
26 
88 


02a 06 

44.62 

1,885.88 

2,6ia22 


16 

21 

26 

18 

4 

20 

64 

82 

7 

87 

6 



8 


2ia72 
281.64 
27a 22 
262.00 
64.66 

ooaoo 

780.08 
85L47 

6a 04 
62a 06 

5L10 

oa48 

8a 08 


28 
23 
62 
64 

4 

60 

114 

65 



185 

7 

20 

8 


84a 78 


MjK)h1tt«'. ., ' .,.,,-,, , 


82a 16 


TnmflhiiiAn'B Bav 


2,isaio 

2, 76a 12 
64.66 


CfMtrfaie - 


Baoffor .^...^r 


Bti&Mt 


81 
60 
88 
2 

98 

1 
20 


1,464.21 
1,07a 02 
1,091.76 
144.62 
6»84ai2 
62.61 
1,84a 88 


1,76a 11 

1,854.80 

2, 84a 28 

2ia46 


Waldoboroneh 


Witoamrtt. .77 


Bath : 


PortlaDd and Falmouth 


a 874. 18 

ioa70 


Saoo 


Kmnftbnnk ...................^ 


1,48a 86 

aaoB 


Tork 










Total ... 


811 


17,48L10 


272 


a804.08 


683 


20. 78a 18 






HBW HAMPBHIBa. 
Portwnoiith r.....--^-r.....^.-...^.'r.-.t.^t-.^.-..T 


18 


64a 10 


6 


74.66 


18 


614.75 






MABaACHUBRTB. 


8 
884 



17 

60 

6 

170 


1 

280.47 
27, 88a 74 

64a 17 

887.64 
8, 28a 78 

86a 66 
18, 78a 88 


10 
68 

12 
12 
18 
10 
48 

6 
27 

4 


104.47 
68L48 
16a 27 
12a 28 
14a 42 

07.88 
50ai8 

84.64 
27a 67 

4a 94 


18 

487 

21 

20 

68 

15 

213 

6 

35 

4 


884.04 




2a 47a 22 
60a44 


fUUm mri TtAVArlir 


ICarblehead 


06a 87 


Bnfift<m and CharlMtown 


• a*2a2o 

44a 19 


Plymouth 


Barnstable 


14, 24a 01 
84.54 


Idcaitown 


New Bedfoid 


8 


4oaoo 


68a 57 


PkDBiver 


4a 94 










Total 


061 


47,287.44 


180 


2,lia48 


840 


4^402.02 




BHODS I8LAXD. 

Providence 






14 

4 
27 


12a 26 
80.48 
8iai2 


14 

4 
42 


12a 26 


Bristol and Warren 






8a 48 




16 


1,47a 20 


1,78a 82 


vwpor» 




Total 


16 


1,47a 20 


46 


47a 86 


60 


1,04a 06 




OOHXBOnOUT. 

Stooinstim , , . . . . -r .-r-. 


28 
82 


i,ooao8 

1,424.86 


88 
24 


82a 56 
85a 01 


1 56 
1 56 


l,4ia64 


Newl2ndon 


1,777.86 




Total 


66 


2,614.98 


67 


681.57 


1 112 


aioaoo 




raw YORK. 
New York 


. 10 
20 


78a 80 

aooaio 


44 

20 


27a 60 
18L88 


63 

40 


i,oia40 
i; 18a 48 


ife' Harbor 




Total 


80 


a 744. 05 


64 


457.03 


106 


4,20188 




raWJBBSIT. 

flfifat Bffff Harbor ..........t-..rT'r*Tt.-. t-- 






1 


17.28 


1 


17.28 










▼IBOIIIIA. 

Ghmyatono 


1 


22.26 






1 


22.26 











KOBSH OABOUVA. 


1 


83.22 






1 


88.22 
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No. 19.^8taiemmt ihowing iKe Number and IVmno^ o/ TESSEEiS of ih€ VMed 
States engaged in the COD. and SIACKEBCIi FISHEBUSS, Jmne 30, 

1§86— Continned. 



STATES AND CITSTOMS DI8TBICT8 IN 
WHICH DOCUMENTED. 


OTBB90 
TONS. 


TBMB1.S 

• VNDBR 90 

TOMS* 


TOTIU 




No. 


Tons. 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 


Tooa. 


VLOBIDA. 

PoumooIa 


10 


851.06 


8 


4a 05 


18 


88L10 






OAUfOBHIA. 

Sm Diego 






8 

1 
2 


28.14 

18.81 ; 

18.01 


8 

1 
8 


88.14 


WiUniogtoii. 






18.81 


flfni ITmiciMO ..»..-, ........ 






18.01 










Total 






6 


«L86| 





6L86 










OBBGOV. 
WfllAOlHtft , 






1 


80.70 


1 


80.78 










Gnnd total 


LOOO 1 liLSA^tU 


048 


7,258.47 


1.788 


»,70L8L 









SUMMABT. 



Maine 

New Hampahire . 
Maaaaohnsetta ... 

Bbode Island 

Conneoticat...... 

New York 

New Jersey 

Virginia 

NoA Carolina... 

Florida 

OaUlbmia 

Oregon .......... . 



Orand total. 



8U 
18 

661 
16 
66 
88 



1,080 



17.48L10 
640.18 

47,287.44 
1,470.20 
2,514.88 
8,744.85 



22.20 
88.22 
85L05 



78,446.84 



272 

6 

188 

46 

87 

04 

1 



618 



8,804.08 

74.56 

2,115.48 

475.86 

68L57 

457.03 

17.28 



4a 06 
6L06 
8a 70 



7,258.47 



688 

18 

840 

60 

112 

108 

1 

1 

1 

18 
6 
1 



1,788 



20,786.18 

614.79 

48,408.82 

1.846.06 

8,106.68 

4,202.88 

17.28 

22.86 

88.28 

88L10 

6L86 

8a 70 



8a 704. 81 
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Bl#. 14,»— Statement showing the N umber and Tonnage of TESSEIjS of the United 
States engaged in the HrHAIiE FISHERIES, June 30, 18§6. 



PORTS.- 


No. 


Tona. 


Biwfm>, 14uM 


8 
12 

2 
80 

2 

5 


288.26 


1l«nf«tkh1«, MTftff 


1, 107. 69 
408.50 


SdffartAwiL Htm ,.... t r . . . , r r ..,,.. r 


TTavt Bmlfhfcl, Mmmi. (nail) 


10,980.72 
700.27 


17f^ IV^fnr^, KMf . (fft^mm) 


"S^w Londoii^ Conn - -- - - - - - 


605.02 








Totnl 


104 


23.188.86 





No. 15.— Statement showing the E1IIPI.OT1IIENT of the REGlSTEBEDt 
ENBOI.I.ED, and I^ICENSED TONNAGE of the United States, June 20, 

i8§e. 





Tons. 








4. 131. IS.**. 88 




816,238.64 
204,M&40 


1,111,179.18 

2,988,762.42 
81,194.28 




Beglrtend tonnage— 

l*(mnuiftntly r. 




TonpoTMily ■ 








In tliA foTf^itm tradf^ ,.-.- 


1,088,040.77 
23,18a 86 




In th« wha14^ fliihifriMi .,.,.. 








BnrdDed tonnMe— 

P^manenuy -. 


2,774,876.90 
168,885.62 




TflmporATilT - r ,,,,--,--,- 










2,865,317.08 
78,445.84 




In fhe cod ui^mackerel ilaheriet 










78,934.81 
7.259.47 




In tho cod ftnn nmokwcl fltheridi 










176,688.17 
1,846.850.78 


4. 181. 185. 88 




1,522.988.90 
2,608,16L9e 


Registered tonnagf^ ..,,., ...r,,wT 




Bniolled i^nd licensed tonnMre. . t . . . t - . r r 








R6fflstered tonnage 


984,546.96 
1,678,606.97 
















4.181,18&88 
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No* SO.— SUIHIHART 9tatemeni of the ClaWy Number, and Tonnage of BAMMSNO 
TE98EL8 BUII.T in the UNITED STATES duHng the Y^mremdmg June 
30, 1SS6. 



0LA88 0F 



Vo. 



TOBt. 



GroM. Net 



fiblwi 

BtSe 

BwrkentbiM.. 

BriffB 

SehooiMn.... 



TMiO.. 



5 
1 
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lao 
"ST 



10,166.88 

835.04 

1,48a 18 

135.66 

27. 131. 70 

1,480.84 

41,28&8» 



e,678Ll6 
708.20 

1.418.78 

12a 88 

25.815w26 

1.402.78 
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No. 


Toms. 


No. 


Toot. 


Ko. 


Ttet. 


GlMS. 


zret. 


OlOM. 


Ket 


Gnm. 


Ket 


GteoM. 


Ket 


OlOM. 


Vet. 


























S 
2 
2 
1 


U0.00 
226.82 
816.00 
20L60 


78.64 














1 


17B.25 


apL«8 








110.00 




















167.66 




' 






















107 40 


** 






.... 










... 






















1 


170.25 


80.68 








7 


042.20 


54&.16 


^,_, 






^ 


























• 














1 

4 
1 


22.06 

208.21 

1&20 


12.07 


























100.80 


























12.88 




















































6 


24&62 


18L84 


__ 






. 


, 




__^ 




^^ . 


_ 
































1 


6L88 


27.05 
















^ , 







^ ^ 




*_ 




























1 

8 
6 


2,564.06 
287.84 
820.82 


1,800.07 
110.04 


















































180.88 








** 










* 





































8,002.81 


2,104.70 
















































20 


8.170L84 


2;]00l88 






___^__ 


___ 






___ 




,^^__ 


___ 
































1 
1 


17flw61 
80.80 


100i45 


























86.88 




















































2 


264.01 


246.78 


, _ 

















































8 


4^852.10 


8,512.81 


10 


8,117.71 


4,208.01 


^ 




........ 


""•" 


...... . 




* 




.. 


* 
























6 


2,140.70 


1,618.28 






........ 


.... 


........ 




■ 




* * 


^ 




. .. 




















1 


1, 418. 88 


1,012.74 


4 


2,004.81 


1,618.28 


, 












































2 


40L84 


23.00 







'_! 




..... .. 









_ . * 



































1 
1 
2 


1&81 
12&40 
180.82 


8.00 


























82.08 


























105.60 


■" 






* 












































4 


884.02 


107.10 






LsSSB 


LbJ 


Lhmb 




B^ 




^mmmm 


— 


^HBB 


-^T^SS. 
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Mo. 9t*StaUm&nt showing the Class, Number ^ and Tonnage of STEAIH TESSEL8 

ettding June 30, 





BITJBS mTBAMMUm. 


STATES AND CUBTOMS DIS- 


BIPB-WHSBL. 


BTBBH-WBBBL. 


PBOPILLBB. 


TRICTS IN WHICH BiriLT. 


No. 


Tone. 


No. 


TODB. 


No. 


Tooa. 




Gtoi«. 


.Net. 


Oroas. 


Net 


Gross. 


Net 


THB ATLANTIC AND GULF 
COASTS-Continiied. 

flfllnt iTohn** r 








1 
1 
2 
1 


84.78 
100.78 


60.87 

16.68 

8L86 

109.78 


8 


62.76 


47.96 


¥[ey Wf«t . . . ... T ............ . . 








Saint Mftrk'ff 










































Total 








& 


241.26 


209.14 


8 


62.76 


47.96 




.__ 







ALABAMA. 

MolHltt 








8 


278.67 


276.67 






















LOUniAllA. 

Teahe 








1 


86.85 


29.35 






















Totel AUantio and Golf CoMto 


7 


5,740.47 


4.072.22 


11 


660.87 


578.28 


77 


6,282.28 


8,060.88 


THE PACIFIC COAST. 

OALiyOBXIA. 

SanFnndMo 








4 
1 


1,162.80 
67.70 


89L62 
89.00 








Hnmboldt 





























Total 








5 


1,220.60 


980.52 






















OBBGOX. 
QfMHjn... - 














I 


88.02 
122.86 


16.61 
78.01 


Wubimette 








8 


468.98 


42L03 










Total 








8 


46a 08 


421.96 


6 


155.88 


90.48 










WAMmffOTOH. 

PngotSoond 








2 


188L12 


122.41 


2 


47.90 


10.78 










Total Paoiflo Coast 








10 


1,877.60 


1,474.86 


8 


208.78 


117.28 










THE NOBTHBBN LAKES. 
▼■■MOIIT. 

Tefmont 


























_ 


____ 






___ 


^_i.i^ 




rawTOBK. 














2 

1 

1 
1 
7 


60.07 
6.61 
18.61 
14.46 
86&16 


sa88 

4.28 

6.71 

7.88 

21&0I 


CAnAVinOMlt ^xr-r-r-f.. *.....*- 














Oairaflo ............ ........••..•••.•. 














\^W«KW ............ ............•••■•. 

Qonoaoo .. .... ..........•■•■ 














BnflM4> Cn«k . . . r 






















" 






Total 














12 


488.81 


268.01 




^ 












Brio — m 















1 


18.78 


6.88 
















Onvahoffa. 














1 
4 


1 

96u4l 


7.88 
O0L47 


^SKSK ; 








1 


124.18 


oi.86 










XMal 








1 


134.16 


0L80 


6 


ua22 


t7.« 




Bsae 


Lhh^ 


IsBsa^ 
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B1TTI.T in each CUSTOHIS DISTRICT of the United Staiee during the Tear 
18116— Continaed. 



IRAKIS STJBAAIEBS. 


1 OCEAN flTEAHUBBS. 








hdb-whskl. 


PROPELLEB. 


SIDE-WHEEL. 




FBOPSU 


UIR. 
OS. 


IVTAI.. 


Ba 


Tons. 


No. 


Tons, 


Tons. 

No. 

ioross. Net 

-_. 1 .- ,. , _ 

! 1 ■ 
1 

1 ! 


No. 


To 
Gross. 


No. 


1 

Tons. 


OTM0. 


Net. 


Gross. 


Net. 


Net 


1 
Gross. 


Kek 


















4 


19«t Ifl 


96.86 










; ' 1 








l! 83.86 
2' 84.76 
l! 109.78 


10.68 
81 86 










j , 1 
















1 I 








109! 78 




1 


■ 1 










1 








8, 304.02 


267. 12 























1 


1 




1 
3 275.67 


276.67 










] ' ; 


< 1 1 








\ 






1 ! 


i 


29.86 




1 




1 17'. ■ '. >^ » ('.'( 1 a 9rt« fii 




inn 


«*«» 




1 




A VJK t;^ 


10 MM 9Q 


13,226.01 




' 





, - 1 . 








1 


j 

, 1 4 




1,472.80 
39.00 




1 ' 1 




' _ 1 


1 57.70 




1 




■ ! 




... 


j 


"' 




"^"'"^i"^ 


4 

- 


8ia74 580.57' 9 2,039.24 


1.511.811 








, ' ; 




l' 33.02 
8 691.84 


16.61 










406.86 




1 ' 




.9 624. 86 


612.36 


_ 




1 




1 












1 : ■ ' ; 1 

, , i I 121.19 


1 
61.60 


5 


1 

369. 2l| 210.80 








' 5 on m 


019 S-: 01 


3,028.3l| 2,284.66 















« 




f 

1 • 
] ?<r «io IS u\ 




! 1 
1 


1 



2 

1 

1 
1 

7 


37.50 


ia85 
















• 1 

...:..-i 




1 
1 


1 i 

1 1 
1 1 


1 


50.07 
6 61 


29.83 
1 90 










' 


13.511 6.76 




_ 






, 


*_ 1 


14.4b| 7.28 










1 • 1 


• 


355 16 216.08 












, ;1 • 






• • • • 






■ . j > 1 


. ... 1 


.. . 1 


12 


439.811 268.04 










1 


1 
















1 




1 


13.78 


0.89 












.... 







1 


S8&20' 


402.11 


2 


5, 113. 25 


4. 327. 99 


j 

1 


" r> 

s 


6,666.21 
210.64 


4,737.48 
152,27 




1 J 






1 1 






1 


638.20 402.11 3 5.113.25 4.327.91* 


-:,| 




i 


10 


6.885.86 


4.889.76 



9088 NAV 20 
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Nm. 91 .Statement showing the Class, Number^ and Tonnage of STEAIH VESSELS 

ending JwneZO^ 





BITBB.9TJBAflUBBS. 


aXATKS AND CUSTOMS DIS- 


No. 


SIDB-WHBBL. 


I 


BTBBN-WBBBL. 


PBOFBLLU. 


TBICtS IN WHICH BUILT. 


Tons. 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 


T«na.* 




Oroaa. 


Net 


Gross. 


Net 


Groas. 


Net 


THE NOBTHRRN LAKES-Con- 
tinned. 

MIOUIOAH. 

Detroit 




















Huron , 




















Snpdiior 


.. J 










1 
7 


17.88 
216.59 


1L02 


Mioliiffan 














122.18 










' 








Total 














8 


233.97 


133.20 




^^^^^ 


■■" ■ 






==^= 






ILLIXOIB. 

Chicago 


8 


89.87 


44.60 


















WISCONSDC. 

M11«>ui^^ 














8 


122.06 


0QL96 


















Total Northern Lakes 








1 


124.18 


9L80 


82 


1.009.20 


582.68 












THB WESTERN RIVERS. 
LODIBIAHA. 

New Orleans 






1 


86.80 


80.80 


1 


50.07 


29.54 








MI8SIBBIPPL 

Vioksbnrg 






2 


63.80 

546.49 
131.67 
505.91 


47.74 

537.81 

70.77 

294.65 












1 









TBinrBBSBB. 

Memphis 


3 


271. 78 


271. 78 


5 
2 
2 




Naahville 








Chattanooga 


■*"[ 












■ ' 










Total 


3 


27L78 


271.78 





1,184.07 

305.20 
1, 555. 00 


903.23 

157.76 
1,555.00 








KBIITUCKT. 

Padncah 


^^ 


■ 


== 


Lonifi^lle 


1 


714. 87 


664.93 
















Total 


1 


714. 87 664. 93 


12 


1.860.20 


1, 712. 75 












. 




MIB80UBL 

fWntTionU 


1 


14.04 


12.48 


1 


7<2 fU 


72.64 
25.81 








Kaonaa City 


1 !». Kl 


























Total 


1 


14.04 


12.48 


2 


98.45 


9a 45 
















Omftha 








2 


50.52 


45.83 












IOWA. 

Burlington 




















2 
2 


144.07 
260.35 


144. 07 
260135 








Dnbnqae 




























Total 








4 


404. 42 


404. 42 









MIinrBSOTA. 








i 


212.55 


212.65 


1 


22.66 


1&65 
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BUf I«T in each CVSTOMS DISTRICT of the United Statee dwing the Tear 
1886— Contiiiaed. 



M^AMM BTBAMXWtm. 


OCBAN STBAOIBBS. 








BSDM^WHEMU 




BIDS*WBSIL. 


PBOPBLUBB. 


IVTJU* 


Ha 


Tons. 


UTo. 


Ttat. 


Ho. 


TcniB. 


Ho 


TODB. 


Ho. 


Toii& 


Oron. 


Net 


GroM. 


Kek 


Gro08. 


Net 


OroBB. 


Hot 


Ones. 


Hot 


1 


1,028.96 


1,834.48 




















1 
5 
1 

7 


1,928.95 

3,000.57 

17.88 

21&69 


1,88149 

2,197.61 

1L02 




5 


8.000.67 


2.197.51 
























































122 18 




























1 


1,023.05 


1,824.49 


5 


3,000.67 2,197.51 














14 


5,158.49 


3,666.20 




,_ 




































8 


89.37 


44.69 


































8 


00L88 


690.67 














• 


1,028.43 


1,028.48 




















? 


3^462.15 


1.726.60 


12 


9, 052. 00 7- 235. 02 














1 47,12,64^43 


9.636.04 






' 








































2 


95i87 


66.84 




















































2 


68.80 


47 74 


_„ 























_^_^___ 




























2 


8ia27 
181.67 
505.91 


809.60 


























70.77 


























294.66 




















































12 


1,455.85 


1,176.01 


















































2 

U 


805.30 
2.269.87 


157.76 


























2^819.98 


















































18 


2,676.07 


3.877.68 


^ 
















































1, 


86.68 
35.81 


86.13 


























36.81 




















































8 


112.49 


110.98 





*' 


^ 
















































2 


60.52 


46.88 


























































2 

2 


144.07 
260.85 


144.07 


























260.35 




' 
















































4 


404.42 


404.42 




















' * 




.... 






























8 


285.20 


328.20 


.. — 










SSBS=S 
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REPORT OF THE COBfMISSIOKER OF NAVIGATION. 



Mo. 91.— Statement showing the Claee, Nnmher, amd Tonnage of STEAM TE88EU 

ending Jmm 30, 





BITBB STBAIUBS. 


STATES AND OITSTplfS DIB- 
TiaCTS IN WHICH BUILT. 




0TBBII*irBBIL. 


nomcB. 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 


Tons. 


Wjk 


Ttat. 




GlOM. 


Net 


Gfoss. 


Net 




Qnm. 


t«l 


THE WESTEKK BIVEBS-Con. 

tinaed. 

WIBOOKBDI. 

LftOroffM 


1 


24.47 


24.47 


2 


90.88 


90.88 


1 


27.22 


37.sa 




nCDIAHA. 

BTimBTille . 








I 


235i20 


169.40 

















^__ 






OHIO. 

OtnohiiiAtl , 








4 


71&04 


70185 










___ 






___ 


_ 




WB8T TIBOIXU. 

"WTif^lng 


1 


89.98 


24.88 


« 


668.69 


686.28 


1 


80.68 


IBLSI 




punrsTLTuriA. 
Pittsbarsh 


1 


26a 83 


217.82 


11 


2,6ia09 


2,068.72 












* 




Total Wflsteru Riven 


8'i RarLi9 


1, 215. 88 


68; 8.226.71 


7, 116. 90 


4 


189.67 


8a 73 




7 




SUMMARY. 
Atlantio and Golf Coasts 


5,74^47 


4,072.22 


111 669.87 

10, 1,877.60 

l! 134. 18 

68. 8.2M.71 


57a 28 

1.474.86 

91.80 

7,lia90 


77 
8 

82 
4 


6,282.28 
208.78 

1,009.20 
189 67 


3,960.88 

117.22 

682.62 

8&78 


Paoiflc Coast 


Northern Lakes 






Western Rivers 


8 


1,833.42 


1,215.86 






" 


. Oiandtotal 


15 


7,082:89 


5^288.08 


-i 


10,897.86 


9,26L79 


121 


7.684.88 4.747.96 
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Bini^X in each CIJSTOJIIS DISTRICT of the United States duHng the Tear 
188#— Continned. 



MaAMM stkajubbs. 


OCJBAN STJEAUBBS. 








»i|.W>OL. 


PBOFBLUB. 


aiDS*WBSIL. 


««u-. 




v«. 


Tmm, 


No. 


Toub. 


Ko. 


TmiB. 


Ho 


TOBS. 


TffA 


TMM. 


GiMS. 


Ket 


Qiow. 


Net 


GroM. 


Ket 


OlMS. 


Vet 




Oi—e. 


V«l. 


























4 


142.57 


14107 


























1 


285.20 


150.40 


'*' 






__ 


_— — — 








-^_- 


































4 


71&04 


704.86 


... 




.... 















































8 


724.25 


676w08 


111. 













._^_ 




____^ 


r— n 


























12 


8,886.42 


2,886.42 


^ ^ 









' 


. ... 






___ 


___^_^ 














1 












JO 


9, 009. 70 


8,421.49 


































1 

1179.25 


89.63 


4 


6. 266. 01 


4,525u55 
642.47 


100 
23 
47 
70 


10, 096. 38 


18.225.01 










1 


5 941.03 


3,023.311 2.284.65 


2 


S.4e2.1Sl,72QL60 


12 


9. 052," 90 7, 235. 02 
1 










12,648.43 


9,636.04 




....... 










9, 699. 70 


8,421.49 


... 


..... . . 
















1 


a,4aLl5L72fi.OO 


12 


0,052.90.7,286.02 1 


179.25 


80.68 


9 


7.207.94 


5^168.02 


240 


44,467.82 


88,517.00 
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REPORT OF THE COMMISSIOKEB OF NAYIOATIOV. 



Mo* 99*~f^ttmmary Statement of Class, Kumher, and Timna§eoffiT'EAM TESSEUI 
BVIIiT in the United States during the Tear ending June 30, 1886. 



CLASS OF TBSSMLa 


N«L 


TMm. 


Qfbm. 


Vei. 


Bimt STBAlfSBS: 

Slde-wbeel 


15 
80 
121 

2 
12 

1 



7,082.89 

10,897.86 
7,584.88 

2,462.15 
9,062.00 

170.25 
7,207.94 


S,28&6I 


Stem-wheel 


0,2OL70 


Propellers 


4,747.05 


LAKB STEAMERS: 

side-wheel 


1,726L60 


Propellers 


7,28&QI 


OCXAIf BTEA&ntRS: 

Side- wheel 


80.68 


Propellers 


5,168.02 






Total f 


240 


44,467.82 


83,517.00 







No. 2^.—Summar!i Statement of CAIVAIi-BOATS and BAROCS BUII^T in 

the United States during the Year ending June 30, 1886* 





CLASS OP VESSELS. 


Na 


Tons. 




Gross. 

2.978.88 
6,769.8.^ 


Net. 


Canal-boats 


47 


2,502.17 


Barirea 


..... ... ...... •, . 


6, 578. 70 








Total 


70 


9. 74a 68 


0,080.87 





HfO. ^4im'- statement showino the Class, Xumber, and Tonnage ofTRON and STEi^li 
VESSELS BUILT in the United States duHng the Tear endiva June 30, 1886* 





SAIT.INO 

TK98BE.S. 


8TEAIVI 
TE88EE.9. 


TOTAI* 


PORTS. 


Ka 


Tone. 


Na 


Tons. 


Na 


Tons. 




Qtom, 


Net 


Grosa. 


Net 


Oioea. 


Net 


New Tork,N. T 








■1 

8 


1,807.06 

17.21 

5,832.18 

1H4.28 

2,128.98 


1,885.15 

8.08 

4,046.63 

96.27 

1. 505. 19 


12 

1 \ 
1 *1 

1 ^ 


1,807.06 

17.21 

5,876.38 

.134.28 

2, 199. 75 

673.47 

96.72 

1,923.95 

2,280.10 


1,885.16 
&03 


Biiffiao.N.7 








Philadelphia Pa 


1 


48.20 


41.04 


4,087.67 
96.27 


PittahnrehTPa 


WUmlDfirton, Del 

Alexandria, Va 


1 
1 


75.77 
578.47 


7L99 
644.80 


1,577.18 
544.80 


Dabnqne, Iowa 


1 
1 
2 


96.72 
1.923.95 
2,280.10 


96.72 
1,324.49 
1,867.59 


00.72 


Detroit, Mich 








1,8M.40 
1,887.80 


Cleveland, Ohio 
















Total 


8 


692.44 


657.83 


23 


14.215.48 


10, 33a 07 


26 


14,907.92 


10.087.00 





* Bebnnt from United Statea steamer ProUo. 

t Steel. 

t Indnding 1 atetf Teasel, 1,741.00 giOM, 1,406.48 net 
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Bio. 95.-TONNAG£ of VESSELS BUILT in the VHflTED STATES, 

from iS5Y io ISS^, tnolnnve. 



TXAB ENDING JTTNB 30- 



1857.. 

18S8.. 

1850.. 

1800.. 

1861.. 

1862.. 

1868.. 

1864.. 

1865.. 

1866.. 

1867. 

1868.. 

1869.. 

1870.. 

1871.. 

1872 . 

1878.. 

1874.. 

1876.. 

1876.. 

1»77.. 

1878.. 

1879 . 

188a. 

1881.. 



TONN AOB BUnLT. 



1884. 
1885. 
1886. 



On the 
New England 

* OOMt. 


On (he entire 
seaboard. 


On the Mis- 
sissippi Blver 
an^its 


On the 
Great Lakes. 


TotaL 




tributaries. 






7Vm«. 


Tana. 


Ton». 


T<ma. 


3Vm«. 


183,626 


285.453 


41.854 


51,498 


878,806 


103.862 


177.412 


35.659 


31,642 


1 244,718 


79,822 


133,294 


17,128 


6,180 


1 156.602 


134,280 


169.830 


32, 970 


11,992 


214,708 


104,675 


179,767 


29,960 


23.467 


283,194 


45,695 


112,487 


8,785 


63,804 


176,076 


79,676 


215.667 


27,407 


67,972 


311,046 


112,611 


310, 421 


56,169 


49.151 


415.741 


138.040 


291,306 


66,576 


36,641 


894,528 


121, 333 


232, 388 


70.555 


33,204 


336,147 


185, 189 


2.-^0. 810 


35.106 


.39, 679 


805,595 


98,708 


175, 812 


52,695 


56,798 


! 285, 805 


103,604 


191, 194 


34,576 


49,460 


1 275, 230 


110,584 


182,836 


56,859 


87,258 


276,968 


64,866 


ine. 249 


73,081 


48,897 


273,227 


46,269 


128,097 


36.344 


44,611 


209.052 


76,406 


218, 139 


48,659 


92,448 


1 859,246 


136, 251 


277,093 


63,646 


91,986 


432.725 


151,497 


244, 474 


23.294 


29,871 


1 297,639 


95,288 


163,826 


23,636 


16,124 


' 208,686 


90,99J 


132,996 


34,693 


8,903 


176,582 


90,386 


155, 138 


68,928 


11,438 


235.504 


55,874 


115,683 


62,213 


15, 135 


, 198, 031 


46, 374 


101, 720 


32.791 


22.899 


157, 410 


54,488 


125,7(56 


81,189 


73.504 


280,459 


93,965 


t88,0M 


35,817 


58.369 


282,270 


110,226 


210, 349 


26,443 


28.638 


265.430 


84,046 


178,419 


16,664 


80.481 


, 225,514 


48,128 


121,010 


11,220 


26,826 


159,056 


30.624 


64.458 


10.596 


20.400 


95,453 



Ifa. %^.—ComvaTii<in of the TONNAOE of VESSELS BUILT in the 
UNITED STATES duHng the PAST TWO TEARS. 





1886. 


1886. 


Decrossein 
1886. 


Kfrv 1Ep<rlM<^ r>>Mt 


48,128 
61,844 
11.088 
26.826 
n220 


TofU. 
30.624 
27,920 
6,914 
20,400 
10,696 


Tont. 
17,604 
88.924 


lfMd1i> Atlantii^andGhilfOoatts 


Pftoiflo Coast 


6,124 


n'<yrthcim Lakes . x......x.*„* ^x.ax.x x x... . 


6,426 


Western Biven 


626 






Total 


160^966 


96,468 


68,608 
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No* dT« — Statement Hhotciiig the f'lasHy Nnmher, and Tonnage of SAlIilRf O mmI 
STfiAJn VESSELS BUILT in tlw Lmted States, from 1791 to ISUe^Uh 
duaive. 



TKAJLBHDINO— 



Deo. 81,1797.. 
1706.. 
171» . 
1800.. 
1801 . 
1802*. 
1803-. 
1804'- 
1805- • 
1806-. 
1807- . 
1808 • 
1800 . 

1810 . 

1811 - 

1812 • 

1818 . 
1814- • 
1815 . 
181(J - 
1817 - 
1818 •• 

1819 • 
1820.. 
1821 -. 
1822 . 
1828 - 
1824- • 
1825 - 
1826.. 
1827- . 



1820. 

1830. 

1831. 

1832. 

1888. 

1834. 
Sept 80^885. 

1886 

1887.. 

1888. 

1830. 

1840. 

1841. 

1842 
June 30. 1843. 

1844. 

1845. 

1846. 

1847. 

1848. 

1840. 

1850. 

1851. 

1852.. 

1853. 

1854. 

1855. 

1B56. 

18S7. 

1858. 

1859. 



CLA88, NUKBEB, AND TONNAOB. 



Sailing TeateU. 



I 
1 

I 



84 ; 53 
87 I 131 
128 ' 176 



3 

8 

136 

76 

34 

53 

53 

22 

43 

64 

55 

56 

56 

71 

58 

73 

44 

25 

72 

182 

144 

08 

48 

08 

67 

66 

88 

97 

114 

116 

58 

73 

124 

100 

161 

254 

198 

247 

211 

255 

270 

334 

381 

306 

251 

122 



401 147 
382 I 167 
487 ' 204 



635 
767 
995 



I 



StMlftTMMla. 



21 

11 
224 
133 

90 

85 

82 

60 

89 
131 
127 
156 
197 
187 
135 
108 

68 

56 

05 

143 i 
160 

04 I 

55 : 

65 

72 

70 I 

89 I 
109 
102 t 

91 

34 , 

47 

87 , 
164 
168 I 
174 
148 
117 

65 

79 

95 
112 
126 
103 

58 

46 

28 



212 

312 

680 I 

781 I 

559 

428 

473 

801 

248 

2«K) 

2«0 

377 

538 ' 

482 

404 

474 

484 

403 

416 

568 

624 

497 

891 

444 

507 

610 

439 

378 

819 

274 

138 

204 

322 

576 

689 

701 

623 

561 

522 

585 

681 

661 

605 

594 

504 

431 

207 



128 SCI 
162 ' 4hH 
284 .1.3J4 
424 1,414 



894 1, 
3:t2 ( 
240 
152 
l'J7 

:(;h 

106 
166 
168 I 
227 , 
242 . 
197m 
145 ' 
116 I 
94 I 
122 



186 1,122 
180 869 



104 
164 

168 
153 
124 
224 
150 
606 
174 
279 
342 



653 
766 
814 
808 
735 
808 
685 
887 
404 
603 
87: 



355 1,195 
802 ; 1,400 
547 11,676 
370 1,339 
307 |1,225 
325 11, 123 
265 1, 184 
391 1,437 
386 ,1,493 
669 1,781 
479 1,482 
368 1,171 
400 i 090 
284 I 698 
•N» 



81, 091. 42 
31, 153.40 
20. (i;m. DO ' 
l'>4,624. :W ■ 
l.!l, (.1)7.86 

H(), ;'»3. 'M 

7f», '7;». I . 
47. 7M. 01 

'•:., H (.. o'2 
T.y :Mn. !>! 
72. 7:.H 49 
.^♦5, K-.1.72 
]('9 MO 7:^ 
llK nti4. ;J7 
97. 474 80 ' 
92, K79. 28 
68,210.44 ' 
51,40L5l , 
80,231.14 ' 
129, 143. 03 
150,7.')8.05 , 

105, 332, 54 1 
64, 338. 13 I 
93.016.79 I 
92,458.49 I 
91,747.79 

100. 363. 10 I 

106, 518. 35 
100.117.12 
105, 2.V!. 15 

! 50,0^,0.52 
71,50(1. ';6 
112, 302. 08 
141,844.22 

I 10:^4'):}. 38 I 
. 2R'., 541). r.3 ■ 
I 213.070.81 
'J 27, 997. 51 
221.145.89 
269,821.81 
332, 339. 12 
447,216.26 
510, 089. 67 
404, 054. 3d 
304, 845. 18 
179, 33a 53 
121,296.88 



4 

7 

2 

5 
17 
10 
25 
28 

12 

in 

23 

^6 ' 

41 

66 

52 

34 

55 

48 

35 
100 

65 

88 

72 
145 
158 
106 
164 

87 
108 
140 

79 
163 
163 
225 
197 
175 
215 
197 
245 
268 
280 
284 
246 
232 
272 
242 
177 



457.08 
1,429.66 
711.65 
954.65 
3, 518. 89 
1,23.3,28 
4. 02 \ 29 

7. 290. 74 
3, CI 0.68 
1,419.10 

2. 222. 31 

3. 099. 16 
5, 946. 28 
6,917.65 

12, 279. 30 

8, 981. 70 
6,085.03 

11, 192. 18 
7, OOa 89 
6. 825. 44 
15, 401. 13 
10,734.25 
13, 057. 80 
10, 769. 76 
28, 2ia 57 
83, 455. 09 
24, 15a 09 
24, 897. 59 

14. 685. 51 
23, 543. 81 
24,560.16 
13, 837. 67 
32. 030. 58 
33, 6-0. 38 
46, 359. 71 
60, 230. 02 
52. 62a 01 
43, Oia 01 
51. 26a 35 
78, 326. 47 
85.634.33 
95,155.67 
88,820.82 
72, 76a 82 
66,239.84 

74. 459. 52 
65,874.84 
85^106.45 



635 
767 
095 



67,07llM 
40,485.04 
77,021.78 
106.201.56 
124.766.28 



371 I 

; 400 I 

II, 329 ' 

1.431 , 

1,087 I 

, 923 I 

' 876 I 

55? 

519 

! 639- 

630 

I 793 I 

,1,000 

1,033 

951 

886 

796 

648 

712 

1.065 

1,187 

057 

725 

Oil 

972 

013 

809 

805 

793 

1,027 

483 

766 

1,038 

1,420 

1,597 

1,851 

1,564 

1,422 

1,368 

1.452 

1,717 

1,777 

2,027 

1,714 

1,448 

1,341 

«76 



88,44&40 

103,758.81 

128,507.08 

126,008.20 

00, 783. 08 

81, 755. 84 

01,807.56 

127, 576. 86 

146, 001. 82 

85,14&S0 

82,583.11 

29. 761. 60 

155. 579. 00 

135,186.80 

87, 636. 66 

87. 316. 40 

86, 670. 34 

51,394.50 

67, 275. 12 

77,569.20 

75,857.66 

92.798.06 

lin,464.4S 

130,373.67 

106,466.66 

98,964.81 

79.40aO 

68,500.46 

851^556.86 

144,644.16 

16U4M.M 

118,880.81 

75,107.86 

116,280.41 

125,913.66 

115,006w86 

125,200.66 

121,208.86 

128,600.91 

129,806.81 

63,888.94 

108,537.96 

]4e, 049:46 

188,908.96 

243,638.46 

318,075.64 

2S<l,Ma89 

379,25&86 

299,479.41 

855, 8561 If 

427, 494. 76 

636,046l]8 

583,456161 

408,908.79 

878.804.76 

944,7191 or 
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HfO. 27. — Statement showing the ClaaSy Nvmher^ and Tonnage of 8AIE.IIVO and 
STEAm V£SS£IiS iBUI£.T in the United States, from 1797 to 1886, in- 

citMtva— Continued. 



TSAX JOTDIVG— 



CLASS, XT7HBSR, A^TD TOKKAGB. 



SaUlnff 



I 



Steam TesMlt. 



I 



TOTAL. 



1861.. 

1M3.. 

IMS.. 

18M.. 

188S . 

1868.. 

1867.. 

1868.. 

1869.. 

1870.. 

1871 

1872.. 

1878.. 

1874.. 

1875.. 

1876. 

1877.. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880.. 

1881. 

1882.. 

1888.. 

1884. 

1885.. 



110 
110 
60 
97 
112 
109 
96 
95 
80 
91 
73 
40 
15 
28 
71 
114 
76 
71 
81 
87 
23 
29 
81 
83 
24 
11 
8 



872 

8G0 
207 
212 
322 
870 
457 
517 ! 
590 I 
601 ' 
619, 
408 I 
426 I 

611 ;: 

655 
502 
424 ' 
337 
279 I 
256 I 
286 ; 
318 i 
473 
507 
533 
379 
276 



371 
897 
,113 
.389 
KSS 
926 
657 
848 
820 
709 
901 
900 
,221 
995 
340 



352 
557 
494 I 
243 I 
314 I 
883 ! 
227 
221 
192 
190 



807 

880 

681 

1,456 

1,808 

1,378 

1,540 

1,339 

1.5G0 

1,448 

1,328 

1,453 

1,351 

1. 800 

1,743 

978 

774 

764 

924 

797 

554 

664 



829 
780 
582 
475 



146,427.58 
172, 207. 94 
119,026.67 
216^812.14 
268, 240. 76 
248, 904. 35 
210. 062. 84 
233, 584. 53 
221, 364, 67 
210,1(5416 
2U0, 3:t2. 39 
185, 384. 02 
146, 842. 57 
271, 23^ 10 
330, 795. 25 
235, 17a 95 
134, 33:j. 72 
120.077.45 
153, 643. 97 
100, 069. 34 
78, 556. 20 
162, 388. 09 
160, 427. 07 
158, 200. 13 
134, 186. 53 
74. 723. 44 
50.985.57 



276 

266 

183 

360 

620 

411 

358 

179 

236 

279 

290 , 

302 ' 

292 I 

402 

404 I 

823 . 

338 

265 I 

834 I 

335 

848 

444 

502 

439 

410 

338 

240 



69, 370. 07 
60.986.86 
55, 449. 17 
C4, 233. 67 
147,490.83 
145, 606. 35 
125,183.72 
72,010.33 
63, 940. 06 
65.(05.99 
70, 620. 92 
87, 842. 49 
62,209.05 
88, 010. 66 
101. 929. 92 
62, 459. 84 
69, 251. 91 
47, 514. 61 
81, 859, 60 
86, 361. 35 
78. 853. 70 
118,070.55 
121. 842. 66 
107, 229. 78 
91.327.47 
84. 332. 75 
44,467.82 



1,082 
1,146 
864 
1,816 
2.888 
1,789 
1,898 
1,518 
1,802 
1,727 
ll, 616 
1,755 
1,643 
2, 271 
2,147 
1,301 
1,112 
1. 029 
1,258 
1,132 
I 902 
1,108 
1,371 
1,268 
1,190 
920 
716 



214,797.65 
233,194.85 
175.076.84 
311,046.81 
415,740.64 
894. 600. 70 
336, 146. 56 
305,694.86 
285,80178 
275. 23a 15 
276,953.81 
273, 226. 61 
209,052.22 
359,245.76 
432, Ti&. 17 
297,638.70 
208,685.68 
176,691.06 
235,508.57 
193,030.69 
157, 409. 90 
280.468.64 
282,269.73 
265. 429. 91 
22^614.00 
169. 056. 19 
95.453.89 
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No. '^^•'-StatejneHt showing the Tannage of TESSELS of the United Statee SOLD 
to FOREIGNCBS during oaoh year from 1891 to 1886, indueive. 



Year ending— 



Regis- 
teied. 



Bnrolled 

and 
Uoenaad. 



ToteL 



BegU- 
tend. 



BnroDed 

and 
Uoenaed. 



TotaL 



Bee. 81,1821... 

1822... 

1828 .. 

1824 .. 

1825... 

1826 .. 

1827... 

1828... 

1829... 

1830... 

1831... 

1832... 

1833... 

1834. .. 
Sept 80, 1835!!. 

i8;m-.. 

1837... 
1838... 
1839 .. 
1840... 
1841... 
1842 
JnneSO, 1843!!! 
1844 .. 
1845... 
1846 .. 
1847... 
1848... 
1849. . 

la^o... 

1851... 
1852... 
1853... 



Tons. 
8,850 
5,710 
9.268 
12,818 
9,949 
13,904 
19,043 
14,678 
14. 003 
10, 050 
9,750 
6,083 
2,932 
4,725 
7,617 
10,509 
9,016 
5,886 
6,769 
13,837 
12, 713 
7,770 
8.H18 
7,227 
8,023 
10.932 
13.908 
11,079 
12.506 
18.468 
16, 247 
17.612 
10,036 



Tone. 



886 
846 



8,061 

1,877 

115 



809 



8.850 

6^710 

9,269 

12,818 

9,949 

13.994 

19.948 

14,678 

14,098 

10,059 

9; 760 

6,083 

2,932 

4,726 

7,617 

10,609 

9,916 

6,386 

6,769 

13,837 

12,713 

7,770 

9.203 

7,227 

8,869 

10.932 

16.969 

12,456 

12.621 

13,468 

15.247 

17,921 

10,036 



1864. 

1^. 
1866. 

1867. 
1858. 
1869. 
1860. 
1601. 
1662. 
IMS. 
1804. 
1865, 
1866. 
1867. 
1868. 
1869. 
1870, 
1871. 
1872. 
1878, 
1874. 
1875, 
1876 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880, 
1881. 
1882 
1888. 
1864. 
1885 
1886. 



fbnt. 
69,244 
65,887 
41,864 
61,791 
26,926 
80,766 
17,078 
28,606 
114,989 
217,126 
291,888 
128^197 
11,678 
9; 016 
10,664 
18,662 
16,645 
10,768 
18,637 
27,996 
78,216 
22,557 
29,808 
22,459 
86,872 
87,618 
18,152 
27,254 
15,166 
84,729 
26,647 
21,961 
81,617 



Tom, 
788 



814 

868 

878 

86 

846 

146 

2,817 

6,078 

8,482 

6,636 

438 

72 

8,083 

411 

684 

2,766 

835 

1,768 

8,838 

2,964 

8,446 

2,266 

6.786 

6,794 

7,781 

1,417 

8,091 

2,656 

2,176 

4,262 

1,446 



Tom. 

60,088 
66,887 
42,168 
62,649 
86,805 
80,850 
17,416 
26,649 
117,756 
222,199 
800,866 
133,832 
22,117 
9.088 
18,757 
19,063 
17,079 
18,534 
19,672 
29,763 
77,054 
25.641 
83,258 
24.724 
43,607 
43,812 
28.883 
28,671 
18,257 
87,885 
28.722 
28,218 
88,068 
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AlTBNDIX No. 1. 



REPORTS OF THE SHIPPING COMMISSIONERS. 

In reply to interrogatories submitted by the GommissioDer of Navi- 
gation to shipping officers at the principal ports respecting the practical 
effect of recent legislation *apon seamen, and other matters relative to 
the nationality and character of the crews employed in the merchant 
service, as well as detailed accounts of the work performed, officers and 
men shipped, fees collected, &c, during the year ended Jane 30, 1886. 
the subsequent rei)orts have been received. 

lAst of interrogatoriei. 

nBST. 

State the nombeT of vessels for whioh yon have engaged crews, and the nnmber of 
men ^pped at yonr office daring the year endinjr Jmie 30, 18^, classed as officers 
and seamen, the latter to include all grades '' not officers." excepting ilremen or stok- 
ers, which specify separately ; and give approzimately the proportion of native and 
foreign bom persons employed. 



SBCOICD. 

state, as above, nnmber of vessels and men bonnd on foreign voyages and required 
to pay the statutory fees. 

TBXKD* 

State, as above, nnmber of vessels and men bonnd on foreign voyages. 

TOURI^. 

State the nnmber «f crews and men paid off from coastwise voyages, as above. 

FIFTH. 

State nnmber of crews and of men (all told) discharged from foreign voyages. 

SIXTH. 

State the average nnmber of men (all told) to 100 tons register in vessels of differ- 
ent size, and in what capacities. 

8KVX1VTH. 

State average wages of crews shipped each month on coastwise and foreign voy- 
ages, respectively. 

EIOHTH. 

State yonr observations as to the operations of the law prohibiting the payment of 
advance wages at yonr port daring the year. 

817 
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NINTH. 

State condition jand habits of seamen, whether improyed or otherwise, inoonse- 
qnence of said law. 

TBNTH. 

State the effects of the law, if any, in improving the treatment of seamen at the 
sailors' boarding-honses, and the condoot of the liuidlords, or whether there is any 
change for the better in this class. 

BLBYKNTH. 

state yonr views in regard to the examination and certification of officers by the 
Government on a plan similar to the British, and whether the adoption of sach ex- 
aminations wonld tend to improve the service and safety of navigation. 

TWELFTH. 

state yonr views as to apprentices ; whether a regular organized S3rstem of i^ 
prentices wonld tend to increase the efficiency of the merchant marine. 

THIRTEENTH. 

State any information yon have in relation to the general health of seamen acriT- 
ing at yonr port. 

FOUBTBENTH. 

state cases of insnbordination on board ships, or abnse of men at sea that have 
come within yonr knowledge, or complaints by seamen as to food or water during 
service on board any vessel of the United States. 



PORT OP NEW YORK. 

Officb ot THE United States Shippino Commissionbb, 

New York, July 31, 1886. 
Sib : I have the honor to transmit herein answers to the several questions asked in 
yonr letter of May 7. 

I am, very respectfully, yonrs, 

JAMES C. REED, 
United JStatee Shipping CemmieeUmer. 
The ComossiONEB of Navioation, 

WaMngUm, D. C. • 



AH0WBB8 TO FIRST, SECOND, AND THIRD QtTBSTIONB. 

SkipmemU. 





Number of 

ships for 
whicb crews 

engaged. 


Orsdes of tesmen engmged. 


Number of 

seamen 
shipped of 
aU grades. 


VatMy. 


Chwaotarof Toy»ge0. 


Offioers. 


liremeo 

and 
stokers. 


Seamen. 


l^xelgD. 


Kattm. 


Foroiini-bonnd 


581 
4M 


63 


1,084 


7.gT 


10,071 
870 


■^s? 


4.711 
54f 








To4»ls 


006 


1.W1 


1,084 


8,101 


10^047 


^685 


MB 
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AKSWBBS TO FOURTH AND FIlfTH QUESTIONS. 

Diiohargea, 





Niiml>er of 
BhJpsfor 

whicli crews 

were 

paidofE: 




Number of 

seamen 
discharged 

of air 
grades. 


NatWity. 


Oharaeter of voyages. 


Officers. 


Firemen 

and 
stokers. 


Seamen. 


Foreign. 


Native. 


Foreign-boazid 

OoMtwise, Sto 


618 

1 


1,695 
2 


1,342 


7,456 

4 


10,493 
6 


6»270 
8 


4,223 
3 








TVrtrifl - 


614 


1,697 


1,342 


7,460 


10,499 


6,278 


4,226 





ANSWER TO SIXTH QUESTION. 

Averiige number of men shipped, per 100 Um9, 



Tonnage. 



§s 



i 



Average to each 100 tons. 



I 



Under 100... 
100 to 200.... 
200 to 300... - 

300 to 400 

400to500.... 

500 to 600 

600 to 700 

700to«00 

800 to 900 

000tol,000.-, 
1,000 to 1,100 
1,100 to 1,200 
1,200 to 1,300 
1,300 to 1,400 
1,400 to 1,500 
1,500 to 1,600 
1,600 to 1,700 
1,700 to 1.800 
1,800 to 1,900 
1,900 to 2,000 
2,000 to 2, 100 
2,100 to 2.200 
2,200 to 2,300 
2,300 to 2,400 
2,400 to 2,500 
Over 2,500.... 

Totals. 



114 

267 

147 

70 

67 

56 

40 

8 

12 

8 

12 

19 

29 

18 

16 

13 

8 

8 

10 

86 

8 

18 

1 

1 

2 



11 
73 

117 
45 
49 
97 
85 
15 
24 
16 
24 
89 

189 
88 
40 
29 
20 
88 
62 

425 
72 

122 

3 

8 

5 

91 



24 



180 



40 
63 
8.'>8 
101 
170 



174 
453 
652 
326 
307 
877 
889 

77 
135 

99 
167 
293 
622 
818 
290 
260 
156 
204 
809 
,808 
iJ85 
504 

24 



145 



188 
526 
759 
871 
356 
474 
498 
92 
159 
115 
191 
882 
941 
856 



176 

282 

424 

2,001 

458 

796 

27 

33 

64 

619 



8,961 
89,496 
86.372 
24,357 
80,456 
32, 076 
26,657 
6,012 
10,288 
7,542 
12,598 
21,629 
85,449 
24,437 
21,786 
20, 015 
13,224 
13,922 
l»,334 
70,686 
16,896 
37,906 
2,271 
2,841 
4,960 
21,472 



f 



995 1.672 1,084 8,191 



10,947 



659,643 



H 



m 



ANSWER TO SEVENTH QUESTION. 

Average wagee of seamen ehipped. 



Months. 



188S. 

July 

August 

September 

OCTober 

November 

Beoember 



Average wages. 



Foreign. Coastwise. 



$16 18 


$19 18 


16 95 


18 09 


15 88 


16 48 


14 40 


16 86 


14 12 


18 00 


14 68 


19 12 



Months. 



1886. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 



Average wages. 



Foreign. Coastwise. 



$14 07 

15 12 
14 43 
11 47 
14 94 

16 79 



$13 24 
16 88 
16 63 
19 51 
2173 
16 80 
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AMSWXB TO SEVENTH QUESTION. 

(SupplementaL) 

Showing number of men shipped at different ratee ofwagee. 



ll 


Nomberofmen. 


h 


NmnberofmeiL 


i?* 


Nomberofmen. 


Foreign. 


Coast- 
wise. 


Foreign. 


Coast- 
wise. 


1^ 


Foreign. 


Coast- 
wise. 


$150 00 
125 00 
115 00 
100 00 
90 00 

85 00 
80 00 
75 00 
70 00 
65 00 
60 OU 
55 00 
62 50 
60 00 
48 00 

47 50 
45 00 
44 00 
43 50 

48 00 
42 00 
40 00 
89 00 
88 60 
88 83 
88 00 
87 00 

86 67 
86 00 
85 00 
84 00 


2 

79 
2 
1 

45 

1 

153 

61 

180 

65 

198 

76 

1 

421 

595 
877 


8 


$33 00 
32 50 
82 00 
81 50 
81 00 
80 00 
29 50 
29 00 
28 75 
28 50 
28 00 
27 50 
27 00 
26 50 
20 25 

20 00 
25 50 
25 00 
24 50 
24 00 
23 33 
23 00 
22 60 
22 40 
22 25 
22 00 

21 60 
21 00 
20 00 
19 00 
18 00 


7 
8 

12 
1 
1 
557 
2 
8 
9 
1 

99 
8 

20 
2 
2 

17 

2 

907 

1 

88 
8 

88 

14 
1 
1 

28 
1 

15 

1,120 

8 

282 


27* 

i 

2* 

48* 

2* 

ii' 

""337' 
5 

848 


$17 50 
17 00 
16 06 
16 00 
15 00 
14 00 
13 50 
13 00 
12 50 
12 25 
12 00' 
11 00 
10 50 
10 00 
900 
800 
750 
700 
600 
5 00 
400 

roo 

1 00 

50 

40 

25 

5 

Ron 10 00 

•♦ 7 00 

*• 5 00 

Shares. 


28 
110 

1 

124 

409 

1,012 

2 

11 

5 

6 

610 

22 

4 

824 

48 

187 

8 

82 

- 4 

2 
1 

49 
8 

1 
19 

1 


5 

25' 

21 

11 

i 

ii 

4" 

i' 

i 

i' 

1 

2 
1 











ANSWER TO EIGHTH QUESTION. 

There is maoh oircnmstantial evidence to indicate that the law prohibiting the pay- 
ment of wages to seamen in advance of the time when they have actnafly earned 
them is violated; bat it has been diihcalt to secure such legal proof as seems reqaisite 
to obtain conviction. 

The ship-owners, the shii^agents, the ship-masters, the sailor landlords, and the 
sailors themselves, are, almost withont exception, opposed to the law prohibiting the 
payment of advance wages. In fact, every person who can bo directly concerned or 
remotely interested in such nulawful transactions appears to regard snch prohibiticm 
as an nnjostifiable attempt to prescribe by law how and when he shall spend his own 
money. 

-In this state of things it is rarely possible to obtain snoh proof of the violation of 
the statute as wonld justify prosecution by the law officers of the United States. 

But the foremost oostacle to the detection of snch violations is, that the sailor, who 
should, in the nature of the case, be the complainant, wants a part of his wages paid 
in advance, and he will connive in every way to obtain them and then do aU he can 
to conceal the payment. 

ANSWER TO NINTH QUESTION. 

The habits and condition of seamen in the merchant service at this port are nn- 
donbtedly improved in consequence of the abrogation of the system of paying ad- 
vance wapes. Many crews are shipped under circumstances that clearly indicate 
that no bonus advances or other unlawful inducements have been given. 

In other cases, where the contrary may be suspected, it is probable that the amount 
of money surreptitiously given is much less than was paid when the law sanctioned 
such payments. In both cases the sailor has. more money when he steps aahore, and 
is. therefore, more his own master. 
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ANSWXB TO TENTH QUESTION. 

The Beaman is better treated at the sailor boarding-honses, becanse, if he has taken 
no bonoB or present at the time of his shipment, he has more money in his pocket 
when he is discharged. I^ on the other hand, he has secretly taken some advance 
payment, he receives eqnal consideration for fear he should expose that transaction. 

ANSWER TO ELEVENTH Qf'ESTION. 

A system of local boards, established by law at the principal seaports to examine 
the qualifications of an officer for any of the several grades m the merchant service, 
and to report thereon to some higher authority authorized to grant a certificate of 
competency, &c., wonld lead to improve the merchant service and enhance the safety 
of ships. 

Of course an essential part of such system wonld be a requirement that no person 
should, under ordinary circumstances, assume any command on shipboard beyond 
the grade specified in his certificate. 

If such local boards were also empowered to investigate complaints of unlawful 
punishments at sea, &c., for the purpose of recommending the suspension or forfeit- 
ure of such certificates by the authority granting them, a great striae would be made 
in the betterment of the condition of the merchant seamen. 

ANSWER TO TWELFTH QUESTION. 

A regolarly organized system of apprenticeship would tend to increase the efficiency 
of the merchant service, provided such engagements were sought, which is doubtful. 
The otatntes already provide a fairly good way of apprenticing boys to sea-service ; 
but at the port of New York no boy has been indentured for some years. 

The inherent conditions of sea-faring life in the merchant service seems to make the 
practical working of apprenticeships rather unsuitable to the occupation of mariner; 
but even in other trades better stdted such extended engagements have generally 
gone out of use in the United States. 

In the straitened condition of the shipping business, no master is likely to burden 
himself with the custody and education of an apprentice. 

ANSWER TO THIRTEENTH QUESTION. 

The general health of the seamen arriving at this port during the past twelve 
months nas been good. 

ANSWER TO THE FOURTEENTH QUESTION. 

No cases of insubordination have been reported ; a few cases of disrespectful lan- 
guage to superior officers have been reported and adjudicated. 

Several cases of ill-treatment of seamen have been brought to the attention of the 
United States attorney. 

No complaints of bad or insufficient food or water have been received. 

8088 NAV ^21 
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Table showing aggregate wages of persons shipped each month, and average wager each 
month, at the port of New York, 



1885. 



Engaged. 



July. 



Augast. 



No. 



Offloera . 

Mates: 

Foreign 

Coastwise 

Borgeons 

Parsers 

Engineers 

Fraght clerks 

Firemen and stokers — 

Firemen 

Stokers 

unen 

Bakers 

Barbers 

Boys 

Batchers 

Boatswains 

Carpenters 

Cooks: 

Foreign 

Coastwise 

Hessmen 

OUers. 

Porters 

Puitrymen 

Qaartermasters 

Sailors: 

Foreign 

Coastwise 

Stewards 

Stewardesses 

Storakeepers 

Water* tenders 

Waiters 



834 



171 



18,529 50 



Total 
wages. 



Average. No. 



4.510 50 
179 00 
330 00 
485 00 

2,6.M 00 
370 00 



$40 88 158 



I 
40 27 106 

23 26 4 

66 00 , 

60 29 I 8 

82 97 28 

48 25 : 7 



97 I 3, 419 00 t 



85 25 i 96 



55 2, 129 00 
42 1,200 00 



88 71 54 
80 71 < 43 



17, 305 25 



20 75 788 



285 00 
4 25 
305 25 
170 00 
245 00 
576 00 

2,628 25 I 
510 00 I 
.195 00 

1, 100 00 
235 00 
200 00 
525 00 

6,824 00 
1,362 00 
>890 50 
150 00 
40 00 
150 or 
910 00 



47 49 
85 
11 73 
34 00 
30 62 



25 50 
24 87 
47 83 
29 37 
28 57 
23 86 

15 13 

19 18 
44 62 
18 75 
40 00 
60 00 

20 22 



Total 
wages. 



17,867 16 



4, 167 16 
110 00 
810 00 
670 00 

2,890 00 
820 00 



3,201 00 



2,001 00 
1,200 00 



17, 372 41 



880 00 
425 

337 00 
135 00 
244 00 
633 00 

2,577 60 
864 00 
200 00 

1,155 00 
230 0« 
230 00 
585 00 

6»526 00 
1,158 00 
1,109 66 

180 00 
65 00 

300 CO 
1,015 00 



Average. 



$49 79 



39 31 
27 50 
62 00 
71 25 
85 36 
45 71 



88 84 



87 06 
28 57 



22 19 



47 14 
1 06 

11 23 
33 75 

27 11 
80 14 

42 25 
2141 
25 00 

48 12 

28 75 
28 75 
82 50 

15 05 
18 00 
39 63 
18 00 
82 50 
50 00 
22 55 



September. 



No. 



Total 
wages. 



121 $6, 187 00 



76 



602 



3,022 00 
130 00 
260 00 
445 00 

2,020 00 
810 00 



2,634 00 



1.580 00 
1,045 00 



12,630 00 



240 00 
325 
263 50 
135 00 
252 00 
478 50 

1,588 50 
225 00 
150 00 
870 00 
180 00 
180 00 
630 00 

4,521 00 
1,071 00 
741 60 
140 00 
40 00 
150 00 
780 00 



Average. 



$5110 



40 29 
26 00 
65 00 
74 16 
84 17 
44 28 



84 66 



38 76 
20 86 



20 90 



48 00 
81 
10 12 
83 75 
23 00 
31 00 

34 53 
22 50 
25 00 
48 83 
30 00 
30 00 
33 16 

15 38 

16 48 
41 10 
20 00 
40 00 
50 00 
20 58 



October. 



Engaged. 



No. 



Total 



wages. |^^«™«<>- 



Officers .146 $7,088 67 | $48 21 



Foreign — 
Coastwise . . 

Sargeons 

Parsers 

Engineers 

Freight clerks . 



Firemen and stokers . 



Firemen 
Stokers . 



fVuMiien . 



Bakers 

Barbers — 

Boys 

Batchers . . . 
Boatswains. 
Carpenters . 



07 


8,633 67 


7 


210 00 


5 


830 00 


7 


405 00 


25 


2, 130 00 


5 


240 00 



37 46 
80 00 
66 00 
70 71 
85 20 
4e 00 



81 2, 823 00 



731 



34 85 



1,748 00 , 
1,080 00 



November. 



December. 



Na 



Total 
wa^es. 



Average. No. 



Total 

wages. 



143 $7,656 25 { $53 54 ,125 $6,035 46 



04 


3,061 25 


2 


50 00 


4 


260 00 


8 


570 00 


27 


2,465 00 


8 


350 00 



42 14 
25 00 
65 00 
71 25 
01 20 
41 11 



10 I 3, 710 00 I 33 72 I 78 



8,055 46 

85 00 

210 00 

420 00 

1.095 00 
270 00 



2.690 00 



14,010 75 



235 00 
8 25 
266 50 
135 00 
«75 50 
566 00 



38 73 53 2,015 00 
80 00 57 I 1.695 00 



20 40 688 14,800 00 



1 



47 00 
81 
11 50 
33 75 
25 04 
20 70 



7 

5 I 
33 

6 I 

|17| 
!l8 I 



330 00 
3 50 
421 00 
200 00 
387 00 
570 50 



38 21 I 47 
20 74 31 



21 51 !605 



47 14 6 

70 I 1 

12 76 27 

33 33 I 8 

22 77 I 18 

31 60 15 



1.755 00 
035 00 



Averages 



$48 28 



85 06 
28 SS 
70 00 
70 00 
00 68 
45 00 



84 48 



1784 
80 16 



12,641 60 I 



20 90 



275 00 
1 00 
280 25 
105 00 
288 00 
614 25 



45 88 
100 
008 
85 00 
28 15 
84 88 
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Table $k<nring aggregate wagee of penofne eMppei etuk monihy ^c-^Continaed. 

188& 





Oelober. 


NoTflmber. 


' Deoember. 


Xngaged. 


Ko. 


Total 
wngea. 




Na 


Total 
wagea. 




Na 


Total 
wagee. 


Arerage, 


SeMDen-Continaea. 
Cooka: 

Foreifni 

CoiMtwiM 

MeMmen 

OUera 

Pnntrymen 

Qiuirtennaaten 

Solon: 

Foreign 


52 $1,864 00 

19 , 432 00 

7 175 00 

21 1 1.005 00 

7 1 20600 

7 1 216 00 

20 64000 

878 1 5,444 00 
87 , 1,407 00 
19 ' 886 60 

8 , 186 00 


$85 85 
22 74 
25 00 
47 86 
29 28 
80 71 
82 00 

14 40 

16 86 
44 02 

17 00 


66 

10 
9 

26 
8 
8 

27 

889 

89 

28 

8 


$1,890 00 
288 00 
226 00 
1.260 00 
280 00 
280 00 
886 00 

4,788 00 
702 00 

1,085 00 
196 00 


$34 JM 
28 30 
25 00 
48 46 
28 75 
86 00 
82 78 

14 12 
18 00 
46 00 
84 87 


45 
21 

16 

828 
88 
28 
• 
2 


$1,670 60 
252 50 
125 00 
960 00 
175 00 
100 00 
640 00 

4.814 00 

68100 

998 00 

106 00 

28 00 


$84 88 
22 95 
25 00 
45 71 
29 16 
25 00 
83 75 

14 68 


Coaetwiae 

Stowarda 


19 12 
48 15 


Stewardeaaea 


17 50 


i^i)m«kpr« 


14 00 




2 , 6600 
6 1 80000 
32 ! 646 00 


82 60 
50 00 
20 16 


1 

8 

46 


40 00 
150 00 
926 00 


40 00 
50 00 
20 10 




Water-tendera 

Waiteia 


8 
87 


160 00 
745 00 


50 00 
20 11 











1880L 
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Table akawing aggregate wugee ^ peteome Mpped each mamth^ fo, — Continaed. 



ApiiL 



No. 



Totel 

W»gM. 



▲Twage. 



May. 



Ho. 



Total 

wagM. 



ATciaffe. 



No. 



June. 



Total 



ATenge. 



166 18,687 00 



$56 10 



Itl 



16^048 60 



$86 04 



127 18^868 50 



Foreign.... 

Coattwtoe. 
Surgeons ...... 

Punera 

Bnrineert 

JTreigbteloriu. 



nreaMQ and alokara . 



Firemen. 
Sloker*. 



Seamen 



Bakera 

Barbers 

Boje 

Botchers 

Boats walna 

Carpenters 

Cooks I 

Foreign . . . . . 

Cosatwise... 

Measmen 

OUers 

Porters 

Pantrymen 

Qaartnrmasters . 
Sailors: 

Foreign 

Coastwise... 

Stewards 

Stewardesses ... 

Sailmakers 

Storekeepers ... 
Water>tender8. . . 
Waitem 



4.002 00 
220 00 
890 00 
675 00 

2,020 00 
400 00 



4081 
81 48 
63 00 
70 00 
80 88 
44 44 



111 



4.010 00 



36^1 



8.206 60 
80 00 
880 00 
480 00 

2,800 00 
440 00 

M7e"oo 




8,06100 
172 00 
310 00 
490 00 

2^470 00 
890 00 



87 87 



86 I S; 068 00 



786 



2.034 00 
4.180 00 

16^04418 



40 22 
80 94 



20 41 



658 



2.100 00 
1.820 00 

14,281 70 



41 80 
82 32 



21 87 



01 1.024 00 
80 M4iOO 

081 |13,067 00 



860 00 

420 

281 20 

240 00 

838 00 
744 00 

2,007 00 
230 00 
220 00 

1,800 00 
270 00 
200 00 
070 00 

4.071 18 

1.873 08 

070 80 

195 00 



40 68 
80 
12 23 
84 20 
80 27 
83 82 

31 86 
26 10 
20 00 
48 38 

80 06 
29 00 
83 40 

1147 
19 01 
44 11 
19 50 



80 00 

300 00 

1,270 00 



40 00 
00 00 
20 24 



290 00 
4 20 
310 00 
140 00 
844 00 
617 00 

1,847 00 
120 00 
170 00 

1,020 00 
100 00 
260 00 
770 00 

4,870 00 

966 00 

928 00 

160 00 

20 00 






800 00 
1,000 00 



48 83 
80 
11 02 
30 00 
97 11 
30 80 

86 22 
25 00 
20 00 
48 07 
20 83 
28 68 
83 48 

14 94 
2173 
43 98 
17 W 
25 00 



00 00 
20 19 



830 00 
200 
273 00 
130 00 
240 00 
421 00 

1,568 60 
218 00 
200 00 

1,100 00 
280 00 
280 00 
780 00 

8,840 00 

1,0U00 

901 00 

106 60 

18 00 

40 00 

100 00 

1,060 00 



00108 




34 58 



87 72 
29 86 



28 80 



47 14 
100 

18 68 
38 78 

30 6t 
30 08 

40 21 
26 63 
20 00 

48 12 
28 75 
28 75 
82 61 

16 70 

16 80 
45 06 

17 51 

18 60 
40 40 
50 00 
2120 



PORT OF SAN FRANCISCO. CAL. 

Office of thb Unttbd Statbs Shippiko Commissionsb. 

603 Front Street, San I^ancUeo, June 30, 1886. 
Sir: In answer to the interroffatories contained in yonr oommanication aiidar date 
of May 7, 1886, 1 beg to inclose nerewith the following replies, viz : 

first A19SWBR. 

Number of vessels shipped 346 

Number of officers shipped l,ll*i 

Number of seamen shipped 6,533 

Number of firemen shipped 967 

Total number of men shipped .. 8,612 

Number of natives engaged 2,681 

Number of foreigners engaged 6,u81 

SBCOND AN8WSR. 

Number of vessels 386 

Nnmberof men » .•,,,,..,, .,,, i^iTi 
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TlliUl> AN8WBB. 

Hnmber of vosselB ' 10 

Komber of men 180 

FOURTH ANSWER. 

Number of crews paid ofT 9 

Number of men paid off 201 

FIFTH ANSWER. 

Nomber of crews discharged 353 

Nmnberof men discharged 8,282 

SIXTH ANSWER. 

steamers 3.46 

Ships 1.82 

Barks 2.95 

Brigs 3.18 

Schooners 3.31 

SEVENTH ANSWER. 

Average amomnt of moniMy wage$ per man. 





1886. 1886. 


OlMS Of 


t 


1 


i 


1 


^ 


1 


1 


1 


ji 


1 


1 


1 


lOBSIGV. 

BtMunen 

Ships 


843 661 


20 74 

80 86 
87 874 


•S2» 

36 25 

28 52 
28 661 

47 85 


$42 70 
10 87 

23 04 

27 80 
25 88 


845 461 
30 00 

34 88 

27 71 
26 07 


24 60 

28 06 
28 73 


842 16 
23 53 

36 78 

36 71 
20 61 


845 881 
17 5^ 

126 80 

28 88 
20 101 


846 82 
17 88 

82 15 

88 72 
86 00 

47 67 


844 18i 
15 84 

88 05 

84 47 

85 71 


845 14 
15 87 

88 03 

83 31 
85 00 

48 381 


8tt88 

10 81 


Barks and 
barkentlnes 

Briffs and 
brlgiuitiDes . 

ooAsmo. 
St^flunfiTC 


81 06 

83 85 

84 371 

47 85 


41 13 

88 82 
85 45 


Clblps 




30 00 










Barks and 

barkeiithiss 
























Bries and 

brigantiiiM. 

Bohomim .... 


































83 14 








43 14 































EIGHTH ANSWER. 

Hy observations regarding the operations of the law prohibiting the payment of 
advanced wages at this iK>rt daring the year have been saoh as to convince me of 
the need of a change in said law. 

NINTH ANSWER. 

Owinff to the fact that this is my first year in this office I cannot answer this qaes- 
tion as rally as it should be however ; from what I can glean ftom those experienced 
in the premises, I am of opinion that neither the habits nor condition of seaman at 
this port have oeen improved consequent upon the operations of said advance law. 



TENTH ANSWER. 



As fiu- as my knowledge or information extends, no perceptible chanse in the treat- 
ment of seamen at sailor boarding-houses or in the conduct of the landlords have 
if^keo plaoa from the efforts of the law. 
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BLRVBNTH ANSWER. 



I believe a system of ezamioation for officers of the merchant service would pro?e 
benefidal to all oonoemed, and lend greatly to improve the seryioe of navigation. 

TWELFTH ANSWER. 

I am of opinion that a system of apprenticeship for the yonng men of the coon- 
try who desire to follow navigation woald be highly beneficial & them and to the 
merchant marine service. No applications to apprentice yonng men in the naviga- 
tion service have been made at this office dnring my term. 

THIRTEENTH ANSWER. 

The general health of seamen arriving at this port has been very good. 

FOURTEENTH ANSWER. 

Complaints as to food or water have been very few, and none have been lodged 
with me for investigation or decision. Insnbordination on board ship has been, ss 
far as I know, of rare oocnrrence, and those that have occurred were taken to the 
United States courts for investigation and settlement. A few cases of abuse of seamen 
have come to my knowledge; tney were, however, taken to the United States courts 
for settlement. 

Very leepeotfiilly, 

E. HACKETT, 

Hon. Jarvis Patten, 

drntnUHaner of Navigation, Wa$himgUm, D, C. 



PORT OP PHILADELPHIA. 

United States SmppiNa Commisbioner's Office, 

No. 207 Walnut Street, PhUadetpMa, August 13, 1885. 
Sir : I have the honor to transmit herewith my answers to interrogatories of May 
7, 1886. 

Very respectfhlly, your obedient servant, 

JAMES A. O'BRIEN. 
Ex-Sktpping Commieeiomer, 
One indosure. 
Hon. Jaryis Patten. 

CommUeUmer of Navigation, WaeUngton, Z>. C 



Anewere to interrogatoriee a$ foUowe for year ending June 90, 1886. 

FIRST. 

Number of vessels for which crews have been engaged during the year, 691 ; num- 
ber of men shipped, classed as officers, 385; men, 2,678, and firemen, 78. About one- 
fifth of the total number of men shipped were native Americans and four-fifths of 
foreign birth. 

SBOOND. 

Number of vessels bound on foreign voyages required to pay the statutory £ms for 
which crews were engaged, 60. 

Number of men shipped on vessels foreign bound required to pay the statutory fees, 
classed as officers, 212; men, 590; firemen, 58. 
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THIBD. 

Number of veesels boand to the West Indies for which crews have been engaged, 148. 

Number of vessels boand coastwise for which crews have been engaeed, 483. 

Number of men shipped in vessels bound to the West Indies, classed as officers, 37 ; 
men, 591 ; firemen, 20. 

Nnmber of men shipped in vessels bound coastwise, classed as officers, 136; men, 
1,497; firemen, none. 

FOUETH. 

Nnmber of vessels paid off from coastwise voyage, 107. 

Nnmber of men paid off from coastwise voyage classed as officers, 29; men, 293. 

FIFTH. 

Number of vessels from foreign voyages other than from West Indies, paid off, 8j, 

Number of crews firom West India voyages, paid off, 226. 

Number of men from foreign voyages other than West indies, paid off, classed as 
officers, 438 ; men, 846 ; firemen, 177. 

Number of men paid off from West India voyages, clasised as officers, 312 ; men, 958; 
firemen, 97. 

SIXTH. 



Class. 



Ships .... 
Barks.... 
Sohooners 
Sobooners 
Sohooners 



Tons. 


Men. 


Per 100 
tons, 


1,800 


25 


It 


000 


15 


1 


900 


10 


1 


600 


7 


1 


300 


5 


1 



SEVENTH. 



Month. 


Coastwise. 


West In- 
dies. 


Lon<j Toy. 
ages. 


Jnly 


1885. 


leooo 

20 00 
20 00 
20 00 
20 00 
18 00 

15 00 
15 00 
20 00 
20 00 
20 00 
20 00 


120 00 
20 00 
20 00 
20 00 
20 00 
18 00 

15 00 
15 00 
20 00 
20 00 
20 00 
20 00 


$18 00 


Angnat . .. . .. 


18 00 


Seotember 


18 00 


Ootober 


18 00 


]lovAml>cF. 


18 00 


Docember 


15 00 




1886. 


16 00 


wauuiu.T -- 

FftbmArv . ......... ......... .. ........................... 


16 00 


March.. r ^ 


18 00 


Avril 


18 00 


May 


18 00 


jTim^ . .......»»T.--»-^ ,,,.TT. t ^ - - ^'^ T' ■, - T r - ■.- T-- r 


18 00 







EIGHTH. 

The law prohibiting the payment of advance wages is a failure, and should be 
repealed as soon as possible. It is evaded in many ways, sometimes to the detri- 
ment of the sailor, and often against the ship. 

NINTH. 

I see no change in the condition and habits of seamen during the past year. 

TENTH. 

Seamen who sail in coasting vessels, as a rule, don't patronize regular sailors' board- 
ing-hooaes, and, while 1 have heard- no complaints, I don't see any improveuents. 
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I believe the exsmination and certification of offloen by the Qovernment woald 
improve the leryioe and safety of navigation. 

TWELFTH. 

1 believe a regularly organized system of apprentices would tend to increase the 
efficiency of the merchant marine, and I think the British plan of placing school-ships 
in the large ports, at Government expense, wonld be the best plan, as a boy conld 
learn everythmg on a school-ship, while on the other hand we have very few large 
American ships, and small vessels don't want boys, particularly those who have not 
been to sea, and I notice our ship-owners are not building square-rigged vessels now, 
as they can sail schooners much cheaper. 

An apprentice would not have an opportunity of learning to be a first-class seaman 
on board of a schooner, and it would be advisable fbr the Government to ftimish the 
ship for the purpose. 

TUIKTEUITH. 

The general health of seamen arriving at this port is good. 

FOUKTKEMTH. 

No complaints. 



PORT OF BALTIMORE. 

BiXTlMOBB, Jui9 1, 1886. 
Dbar Sir : I have the honor to furnish the following answers to interrogatories pro- 
pounded by the Department in letter of instructions of May 7, 1886* 

FIB8T. 

Number of vessels for which crews were engaged 94 

Number of officers shipped 166' 

Number of seamen shipped 712 

The proportion of native and foreign-bom persons engaged, 1.37 foreign to 1 native. 

SECOND. 

Number of vessels bound on foreign voyages 94 

Number of men bound on foreign voyages required to pay statutory fees 787 

Number of men reshipped without the payment of statutory foes 9S 

THIBD. 

No shipments of seamen on any other voyage. 

FOUBTH. 

Number of crews paid off, coastwise 20 

Number of men paid off, coastwise 57 

Which embraces only parts of crews, as it is rarely an entire crew is pud off from 
coastwise vessels. 



Number of crews discharged from foreign voyages 74 

Numlier of men discharged frt>m foreign voyages.* 619 
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SIXTH. 



Ayeraee namber of men (all told) to 100 tons register in vessels of different size, 
«ndin what oapaolties : 



CIm* of Tesaels. 



Ship 

Ship 

Ship 

Ship 

Barik 

Bark .... 
Bark .... 

Bark 

Bark 

Bark 

Bark .... 

Bark 

Brig 

Brig 

Brig 

Brig 

M« 

Bng 

Schooner 
Schooner 
Schooner 
Schooner 
Schooner 
Schooner 



Capadtie 



Tonnage. 



2.180.21 
1.436,43 
1,78L62 
1.215; 10 
1,092.40 
64a 54 

4i&oe 

•10.90 
442.40 
402.08 
480.00 
474.25 
075.86 
800.76 
81L05 
227.47 
45&28 
862.48 
205.82 
65401 
480.80 
110.26 
860.17 
281.41 
513.30 



I 



22 



a * 
CO •a 

HI 



L27 
L39 
1.88 
1.40 
1.74 
2.00 
2.80 
1.78 
2.08 
1.83 
L84 
2.11 
1.63 
1.76 
2.26 
3.08 
1.76 
1.03 
2.40 
1.07 
1.46 
6.04 
1.04 
2.13 
1.86 



SBYSKTH. 



The average wages of crews shipped through this office, 1 17 per month, both for- 
eign and coastwise. 



EIOHIH. 



The operations of the law prohibit! og the payment of advances for the past year 
have been generally satisfactory so far as the same have come nnder my observation. 



NINTH. 



The condition and habits of seamen, so far as my observations extends, certainly 
tends mnch toward improvement. • 



TENTH. 



' I have observed no material change in the treatment of seamen by the boarding- 
honse keepers. At this port seamen are generally well treated, and the boarding- 
honse keepers are, on the whole, a very fair class of persons. 



ELEVENTH. 



The examination and certification of officers by the Government would be a great 
improvement, and would certainly have a tendency to the improvement of the serv- 
ice, the elevation of officers, and the safety of navigation. 

TWELFTH. 

I can aee no reason why I should change my views, as contained in my report of 
last year, that there should be a regular organized system of apprentises; that it 
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would teod to inorease the eflBciency of the merchaat marine, and that all veesels 
•honld be reqaired to carry apprentices according to tonnage. 

THIBTBBIfTH. 

The general health of seamen arriving at this port is very good. 

FOURTEENTH. 

No cases of insubordination or abase of men at sea, or complaints by seamen of any 
nature whateveri have been reported to this office, or have any come within my 
knowledge. 
Very respectfully submitted. 

JOHN J. ROGERS, 

Shipping Commisnaner. 
Hon. Jabtis Patten, 

C&mnii$$i{mer of Navigation, TreoBury Department, WaehingUm, D, C. 

\ 



PORT OF BOSTON. 

Office of the United States Shipping Commissioner, 

District of Boston and Charlestown, 
No, 1 Commercial fVharf, Boston, July 8, 1886. 
Sir : Inclosed you will please find statement and answers to interrogatories pro- 
pounded by your Department and forwarded to this office. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant 

JOHN BABSON, 
Shipping Ckfmmieeioner* 
One inclosure. 

Jartis Patten, Esq., • 

Commieeioner, Bureau of Navigation, Treaeury ikpartment, 

Washington, D. C. 



District of Boston attd Charlestown, 

July 8, 1886. 

first. 

Number of vessels for which we have engaged crews during the year ending 

JuneSO, 18"6 746 

Number of officers shipped during the year 470 

Number of seamen shipped during the year 2,416 

Number of firemen 8 

Proportion of native bom fper cent.^ 15 

Proportion of foreign bom (per cent.) 85 

second. 

Number of vessels bound on foreign voyages 154 

Number of seamen shipped on foreign voyages and required to pay the statutory 

fee .• 1,195 

Number of officers shipped on foreign voyages and required to pay the statutory 

fee : 243 

THIRD. 

Number of vessels bound on other voyages 154 

Number of seamen shipped on other voyages 1,221 

Number of officers shipped on other voyages 140 

FOURTH. 

Number of crews discharged from coasting voyages 77 

Number of men discharged from coasting voyages ...•• 962 
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Number of orew8 discharged from foreign yoyagee 168 

Number of men diacharged from foreign voyages 1,614 



6IZIH. 



The average number of men. all told, to 100 tons register would be, in a vessel of 
1,000 tons, 8 able seamen, 2 ordinary, 1 cook, 1 steward, 2 mates, and 1 carpenter. 



SBYBNTH. 



The following are the average wages of crews shipped each month on foreign 
voyages : 



Months. 



Wages. 



Hontfas. 



WSffM. 



July 

August . 
September 
Oetober . . . 
November 
I>«oember 



«18 
20 
10 
16 
15 
16 



January. 
Ftebmary 
March... 
April.... 

Mlay 

June 



115 
15 
18 
18 

IB 
18 



The following are the average wages of crews shipped each month on coasting 
voyages : 



Months. 



July 

An^CTist... 
September 
October... 
November 
December 



Wages. 



Months. 



January. 
February 
March... 
April.... 

MAy 

June 



Wages. 



$18 
15 
20 

ao 

20 
20 



EIGHTH. 

My observations as to the operations of the law prohibiting the payment of ad- 
vance wages to seamen are, that the law hns been observed in this port in nearly 
every case. Masters and owners, with some few exceptions, have obtained their 
crews at this office withont the payment of any money. 

mNTH. 

The habits and condition of the seamen at this port, I think, have improved. Sea- 
men are rendered on board ship withont so mnch trouble and in a sober manner. 

TENTH. 

I don't think the treatment of seamen at the sailors' boarding-honses has been im- 
proved, or the conduct of the landlords changed in any respect. 

ELEVENTH. 

I think the examination and certification of officers by the Government on a plan 
similar to the British would be of great service to vessels, and tend wonderfnlly to 
improve the efficiency of officers, and also tend to greater safety of navigation. 

TWELFTH. 

I think a regular organized system of apprentices would tend to increase the effi- 
ciency of the merchant service, and would urge upon Congress the speedy adoption 
of such a system. 
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The general health of ■eamen arriviiig at this port daring the past year has been 
good. 

vox: 



There has been but one complaint ot insubordination on board ship that has oome to 
my knowledge^ and only one complaint by seamen as to food or water during tiie Yoy- 
age, and in wat case the master was fined. 

JOHN BABSON, 
UM§d 8tal€$ SMj^nq Comflt<Mioii«r. 



POBT OF NEW ORLEANS. 

Umitbd Statxs Smppnro CoiofxsaiOMXB's Ofvigb, 

^M0 OrteaiM, JiHM 30, 1860. 
Sib : I herewith respectfully submit the following answers to interrogatories ttom 
the Bureau of NaTigation of May 7, 1886 : 

FIBST. 



Blgt. 


No. 


OAcfln. 


FtaNSDMA. 


Btoken. 


Ott» 


mfmnffbim* 


• 
U 

1 
18 

1 


27 

n 

8 

86 

S 


S7 


18 


14i 


SSSl.."^.. 


m 


bS?:::::;:;:::;;;;::::::;;::;:;:;:;::;::::::;:::::::: 






8 


8olii>oiioi>g 






T4 


Tne-boftt..^ 


1 


1 


s 








Tolal 


40 


101 


88 


18 


881 







*The nine steMnahips made nioety-firar trips doring^the flaosl y«sr ending Jnns 80, 1888. 

Of the entire number I find — 

Per 0M& 

NatlTcbom 9 

Naturalized citizens 96 

Foreigners of yarioas nationalities 56 

100 

8BOOND. 

To the second interrogatoiy I would state that the number of Tessels and men 
bound on foreign voyages and required to pay the statutory fees— fbrty Tessels and 
eight hundred and forty-one men who paid the required fee. 



Included as above. 
None. 



THIBD. 



VO0BTH. 



FIFTH. 



Nine steamshipfi| aggregating 3,090.13 

Seven ships, aggregating 8,563.44 

Thirteen schooners, aggregating 1,097.64 

Three bai^, aggregating 1,945.74 

With a total of five hundred and forty-five seamen, who received final dischaige 
and paid statutory fees. 

SIXTH. 

After a very careful and minute calculation, I have concluded tliat the '' Tables" av- 
erage number of men, all told, to 100 tons register, prepared by James C. Reed, of 
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Kew Yoik, Ib eu^inently correct, mad can safely be adopted by the Bureau of Naviga- 
tion. Said report will be found on pages d68 and 269, Beport of the Comminioner 
of Navigation for 1885. 

ABTKMTH. 

Wages will average per month as follows : 



WmihB. 


CoMt- 

wiae. 


WMt 

Indies. 


Long 
▼oysges. 


Honths. 


Coast, 
wiae. 


West 
Indies. 


Long 
voyages. 


1853. 
July 


t20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 


18 
18 
18 
18 


$18 

18 
18 
18 
18 
18 


1888. 
Jsnnary 


$15 
15 
16 
20 
20 
20 


15 
20 
20 
20 


$18 
18 


ABg!*-^ 


February 




March. ... .'..'.',' 


18 


O^ob«r 


April 

M»y 


18 


IToTMnber 


16 
16 


Deeember 









Fruiters are paying |25 per month to able seamen. 

XXOUTU. 

My observation relative to this interrosatory shows clearly that the law pro- 
hibiting the payment of advances has worked to the disadvantage of shipSi but to 
the great advantage of seamen. 

NIKTH. 

The condition and habits of seamen in this port remain about the same; the 
operation of the law has had little apparent effect. 

IBNTH. 

All the larger boarding-house keepers have gone oat of the bnsiness, throwing the 
sailor into the smaller ones, where no change is perceptible. 

ELEVENTH. 

I am well satisfied that a proper certification and classification of oflElcers should 
be adopted. It would tend to improve the service and iosnre safety to navigation. 

TWELFTH. 

A regular system of apprenticeship would nndonbtedly materially benefit the mer- 
chant service and prepare American boys far command. I am farther fully convinced 
that the immediate requirements of our mercantile marine demand that there shall 
be, in all our deep- water ports, school ships, the object of which shall be the educa- 
tion of American boys, who will be trained and fitted for a seafaring life; with this 
accomplished, it would be but a short time when the United States would have a 
hardy set of sailors. I have constant applications for disposing of boys, who, no doubt, 
would become usefhl members of the mercantile marine if educated for that purpose. 

THIBTBBNTH. 

The general health of seamen arriving at this port (with the exception of those 
from the immediate neighborhood of Aspinwall, who mvariably contract the worst 
cases of malaria) is goo£ 

FOUKTEENTU. 

No complaints of insubordination on board of American ships have been brought 
to my attention during the fiscal year, and no complaints by seamen as to food or 
water during their service on the United States merchant vessels. 
Respectfully submitted. 

WILLIAM WRIGHT, 
' United States Shipping Commissiofisr, Part of New Orleane. 
Hon. Jarvis Patten, 

Commissioner of Navigation, WasMngtony D. C. 
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PORT OF CHABLE8T0N. 

Charlbstok, S. C, Jifiie 90, 1886. 
8iB : I have the honor to transmit herewith answers to your interrogatories under 
Borean instroctions of May 7 last. 

FUtST. 



Number of vessels for which crews or parts thereof have been engaged at this office, 
for the fiscal year were — 

Vessels .% 28 



Men shipped. 

Officers 

Seamen . 



Native bom 

Foreign born.. 

NnmMr reshipped (no fees collected) 



54 
4 
50 
18 
96 
19 



SSCOMD. 



Nnmber of vessels bonnd on foreign voyages 

Number of men shipped for foreign voyages required to pay statutory fees. 



7 
27 



THIRD. 



Number of vessels bound on other voyages . 
Nnmber of men shipped on other voyages .. 



21 
27 



FOURTH. 



Number of crews and parts thereof paid off from coastwise voyages. 
Vessels 



9 
16 



FIFTH. 



Number of crews and men, all told, discharged fix>m foreiicn voyages. 
Crew 



SIXTH. 

The average number of men, all told, to the 100 tons register, shipped at this office, 
were 2^ able seamen. 

SEVENTH. 

The averase wages of crews shipped each month were as follows on coastwise ves- 
sels and foreign voyages, respectively: 



HOOwU. 



Joly 

▲DRMt 

September . 
October — 
November.. 
Deoember.. 



CoMtwiae. 



$20 00 
20 00 
20 00 
20 00 
20 00 
20 00 



Foreign. 



(•) 

(M 

$18 00 
16 00 
16 00 

C) 



Month. 



January... 
Febrnary . 

March 

April 

May 

June 



CoMtwiae. 



$20 00 
20 00 

(*) 
18 00 
18 00 

(*) 



FocelKn. 



8 



* None ahipped. 



BIOHTH. 



Hy observations as to the operation of the law prohibiting the payment of advance 
wages at this port daring the fiscal year : I mnst say for the past year I can observe a 
great change tor the better. Sailors avoid the sailor boarding-houses, and when on 
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shore go to private hoases. I notice many seamen take rooms and get their meals at 
reetaorants, thereby avoid boarding-honse masters and runners, and seek sh^s for 
themselves. 

NINTH. 

My observation leads me to the conolnsion that the conditions and habits of seamen 
are very much improved in consequence of said law, as they are thrown more u^on 
tbeir own resources and are more provident. 

TENTH. 

The effect of the law upon sailor boarding-houses at this port has been to close all 
such houses excepting the home and one or two others. 

ELEVENTH. 

Mv views in regard to the examination of officers by the Qovemment: I believe it 
wonld be a most excellent law, and would tend to greatly improve navigation, and 
prevent many losses in the merchant marine service. 

TWBI«FTH. 

My views to the apprentice system are, as I stated in my last annual report, very 
favorable to the apprentice system. It would tend to greatly increase the efficiency 
of the merchant marine service. 

THIBTEENTH. 

The general health of seamen at this port will, I think, compare very fiivorably 
with any other x>ort in the United States, namely : . 

Nomber of seamen discharged with permits for hospital 5 

Liamehand * 1 

Fever (with other diseases contracted by their own i mprudenoe) 3 

FOUBTEENTH. 

I have no cases of insubordination to report. Have on several other occasions had 
complaints from masters of vessels in the coasting service as to the incompetency of 
their crews ; but as section 4612, Revised Statutes, which gave a commissioner au- 
thority to investigate such cases, was repealed June 9, 1874, therefore I have declined 
to hear such cases. 

I very respectfully submit the above report for the fiscal year ending ending June 
30, 1886. 

Yonr obedient servant, 

G. B. STODDARD, 
United States Shipping CommieeUmer Port of CAarlMtoa, S, C. 
Hon. .Tabvis Patten, 

CinnmiesUmer of Navigationf JVashington, D, C, 



PORT OF SAVANNAH. 

Savannah, Ga., June 30, 1686. 

Report of Isaac Beckeity United States shipping oommissioneTf port of Savannah, Oa.,for 
the j/ear ending June 30, 18d6, in compliance with Department letter dated May 7, 1886. 

FIBfiT. 

Number of vessels for which crews were engaged 5 

Number of men shipped, officers 10 

Number of men shipped, seamen 27 

Total 37 
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Number of officers, nativo born 6 

Nnmber of officers, foreign bom 4 

Total 10 

Number of seamen, native bom 6 

Number of seamen, foreign bom 21 

Tot4a 27 

SECOND. , 

Number of vessels, foreign voyages, paid statutory fee 5 

Number of men, foreign voyages, paid statutory fee 37 

THIRD. 

No vessels or men on other than foreign voyages. 

FOURTH. 

No crew or men paid off fh>m coastwise voyages. 

FIFTH. 

No crews or men paid off fi-om foreign voyages. 

SIXTH. 

The actual number of officers and men shipped at this port during this year is as 
follows : 



Vnmber of Tessels. 


Tons. 


Officers. 


Seamen. 




865 
891 
448 
608 

641 



























SEVENTH. 

Average wages per month of crew on foreign voyages : 

July, 1886 : 120 00 

November, 1«85 16 00 

Jane, 1886 18 00 

EIQHTH AND NINTH. 

My observations as to the operations of the law prohibiting the pimnent of ad- 
vance wages assure me of an improvement over the preceding year. The contracts 
made during the past year usually set out the facts and tended to that extent, at 
least, to elevate the character of the seamen. Having discharged no seamen during 
the year I have had no opportunity to Judge of the effect of the law upon that classy 
bat I assume that it is salutary. ^ 

TENTH. 

I am decidedly of the opinion that there has been a material improvement The 
seamen have been practically untrammeled in shipping, and landlords who are dis- 
posed to take advantage of them are greatly restricted by the law prohibiting the 
payment of advance wages. Whatever arrangement is privately entered into be- 
tween masters of vessels and landlords as to the payment of the seamen's indebtedness, 
is made under the restraint imposed by a realization of the fact that these disbarse- 
ments will be carefully scrutinized at the time of discharge, hence great care is exer- 
cised in the exacbination of the accounts of the seamen, and excessive and improper 
charges are guarded against. 
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SI^EYBNTH. 



My leply to this inteiroeatory is an emphatic afflrmatiYe. Any system which tends 
to establish a standard of efficiency amone officers of the merchant marine mnst, of 
necessity, be productive of good results. There is an inducement ottered to attain to 
exalted proficiency, which stimulates ambition. 



TWELFTH. 

The reply to a similar interrogatory propounded last year in mv former report em- 
bodies mv present views. I am fully convihced that a well regulated system of ap- 
prenticeship would be conducive to an increased efficiency among our seamen, and in 
time relieve us from the thraldom imposed by the present system. * 

THIRTEENTH. 

My reply to this interrogatory is given in the language of the surgeon of the Marine 
Hospital Service at this port, who, in response to my request for information on the 
subject, addressed the following: 

** My observation leads me to believe that the general health of seamen arriving at 
this port is slightly better than at the m^ority of the i>orts of this country, as is at- 
tested by the snort duration of hospital treatment required. I have had a few cases 
of scurvy, but was able to trace eacn distinctly to foreign voyages on foreign vessels.'' 
I respectfully refer to the last paragraph of the above, as pregnant with comparison 
between the food supply of American and foreign vessels. 

FOURTEENTH. 

I have no knowledge, official or otherwise, of any ca§e of insubordination on board 
ship or abuse of men at sea, nor have I been the recipient of any complaint by sea- 
men as to food, water, or service during the past year. 
Respectfully submitted. 

ISAAC BECKETT, 
United 8taU» Sk^spUig Commi$$i<mer. 



PORT OF MOBILE. 

Unitbd States Shipping Commissionbr's Office, 

Mofnle, July 1, 1886. 
Sir : I respectfully submife the following tables exhibiting replies to interrogatories 
first, second, third, fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh : 

Shipments and disoharge of seamen, 
SHIPKBKTa 





Mexico. ftDd British Provinces.) 


Voyages, foreign. 


Months. 


► 


1 


1 


1 


^ 


1 

& 


>* 
o ^ 


j 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


as 
o ^ 


1 


188K. 
July 


2 
2 

1 


6 
8 
4 


1 
1 
1 


7 
9 
5 


4 
8 
3 


8 
6 
2 


$18 
18 
18 
















■ 




AQgQVt. T 


.... 


1 


7 


2 


9 


4 


6 


$18 


.... 


September 


.... 


October 




1 


5 


1 


6 


2 


i 


18 


.... 


Kovember 


1 


4 


.... 


4 


1 


8 


20 




.... 






















188flL 
JanoAry 


























.... 








VebmATV 
































'**" 


MMCh... 

April 


2 
8 
2 


8 
IS 
8 


2 
8 
2 


10 
18 
10 


6 
8 
4 


5 
12 
6 


20 
20 
20 


.... 


1 


9 


2 


11 


2 


9 


20 


.... 


S&j 


















.... 


JlIM 


















.... 































... 




.... 


Total 


18 


S8 


10 


63 


26 


37 






8 


21 


6 


26 


8 


18 




■"■" 










.... 
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Shipmenia and diaeharge of aenmen — ContiDaed. 
DISCHABOBS. 





ilSSooimaA British Pn^inoee.) 




Vl»yi«et. foMigti 






Months. 


1 




1 


i 


1 

1 


1 

1 






i 


8 
4 

7 
• 
12 


2 

1 
4 
6 
6 


1 


1 


1 




• 


188S. 

July 

Aogatt 


2 


8 


8 




1 1 


11 






10 




....l. ......... 




r 








$ 


September ' 








1 








... 




11 


OdLober -- 








I 






14 


Xovember 


S 


9 








. .. 


8 




... 




17 


December 












18M. 

JftDoary 

FebrtuuTT 


2 


9 










? 


1 

8 

! 

1 


8 
17 

8 
10 
17 

4 


2 
8 
8 
6 
6 
1 








f^ 








*" 












W 


•U^.Ah ,' 1 












1 






18 


Apnl 


: i> 4 






1 




i 








It 


M^ : 






1 




, 






n 


fSe "::::::::::.:::::' "1 :: 














....!.... i... 








1 


*"** 


" 


... 


** 




.*• . 


i ! 






Total 


8 1 en 


8 










26 ^ 


100 


87 






117 




















1 1 







SIXTH. 

Crew for vetaeZ^ of 100 <ofi« and upward$. 



TonnAge. 



lOOtons .. 

200 tons 

800 tons . 
400 tons... 
600 tons — 

eootons ' 2 

700 tons... 

800 tons 

900 tons.... 
1,000 tons.. 



%'k 



1 .. 



8 .... 
... 1 
2 1 
2 .... 



Tonnsge. 



, 1,100 tons. 
'' 1,200 tons. 



5 
6 

6 I 1,800 tons 

7 i 1.400 tons 

8 I, 1,500 tons 

9 " 1,600 tons 

10 i| 1,700 tons 

11 1.800 tons. 
18 1,900 tons 
15 2,000 tons. 



1 I 9 



16 
17 
18 
20 
22 
24 
26 
2 27 

1 29 

2 81 



BIORTH. 

The non-adyanee law does not work well, for the following reaeone : 

Ist. It disoriminatee against American vessels shipping their crews before a ship- 

Sing commissioner who conscientionsly tries to enforce the law ; inasmaoh as it in- 
nces boarding-honse masters to give the preference to foreign vessels when men are 
scarce, becanse advances are made by such vessels without ^ar of detection. 

2d. Boarding-house masters now demand their money upon the delivery of the men 
on board the vessel, instead of three days after departure of vessel, thus affording in- 
ducements for the men to desert before sailinii:, and be shipped over again for another 
advance. When the supplv is ffreater than the demand sailors are fir^uenUy refused 
shelter, and are thus forced to become tramps. 

NINTH. 

From the answer to the eighth question, it follows necessarily, that the habits and 
condition of the sailor is not improved by the enforcement of said law. 
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TSiffm. 



There is oo change for the better in the treatment of saQers. except that it may 
render the boaiding-honse master more caations in supplying cbe sailor #ith extra, 
gnantities of mm and tobacco, and such other articles as are not absolntely necessary 
ror his comfort, and are deletions to his health. 



BLSVXNTH. 



The adoption of the examination of mariners by competent officers of the Goyem- 
ment, and certification of the inability, similar to the British plan, would undoubtedly 
tend to the improyement of the service and safety of navi^tion, because it would 
sap|4y the service with competent, educated, and skilled sailors in lieu of ordinary 
seamen. 



TWELFTH. 



If all vessels were required to carry one or more apprentices, a large number of ex- 
pert seamen would soon be produced without extra expense or trouble to the officers 
and owners of American vessels, and would thus prove available in an emergency. 



THIItTBENTH. 

The general health of seamen arriving and sojourning at this port for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1686, has been good. 

FODRTBBinV. 

No complaints have been made at this office during this fiscal year of acts of insub- 
ordination or hwA treatment, or shortness of food or water, by either the officers or 
seamen of any of the vessels arriving at this port. 
Very respectfully, 

PAUL RAVE8IE8, 
United States Shipping ChmmiiiUmer. 
Hon. Jabyis Pattbn, 

Commiseioner of Navigation, Woikington, D. C. 



PORT OF BATH. 

United States Shxpfikq CoMMidsioNBR's Office, 

Bath, Me,, June 30, 1886. 
Sot : Answers to interrogatories submitted by the Bureau of Navigation, Washing- 
ton, D. C. : 

FIRST. 

Total number of vessels shipped for during the year ending June 90, 1886 113 

Total number of men shipped 266 

Namber shipped as mates 14 

KoBsber shipped as second mates 11 

Knmber shipped as cooks 14 • 

Namber shipped as engineer 1 

Number shipped as toamen 226 

266 

Two-thirds of the men as above were foreigners and one-third Am^oan. 

SECOND. 

Hnuiber of vessels shipped for foreign 1 

Nnmber of men shipped for foreign 1 
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THIRD. 

' Number of veaeelt boond ooaflting 112 

Number d men shipped coastiQg 865 

FOUBTH. 

Number of menpaidoff, ooastwise d4 

Amount paid to seamen discharged, ooastwise t&43 

VIFTH. 

Number of men paid off, foreign voyajges 16 

Amount paid to seamen discharged, roreign $418 14 

SIXTH. 

I usually ship one man for every 100 tons. 

SEVENTH. 

Average wages at this port for seamen for the months of— 

July, August, and September, 1885 $22 00 

October, November, and December, 1885 20 00 

Januanr, February, and March, 1886 18 00 

April, May, and June, 1886 22 00 

EIGHTH. 

I have not seen or heard of any advances as being paid at this port during the last 
year. 

NINTH. 

I cannot see any particular change in the habits of seamen during the past year. 

TENTH. 

In answer to this question I would say, I have hardly shipped a seaman from a 
boardine-house within the past year, consequently I have had scarcely anything to 
do with l>oarding-house masters or landlords. 

ELEVENTH. 

My views in this matter are {precisely the same as one year aeo, that such exami- 
nations would tend toward obtaining better men for the navigation of our merchant 
marine. 

TWELFTH. 

I think a system of making apprentices would tend very much to man our mer- 
chant marine with American seamen, where it is now manned two-thirds by for- 
eigners. 

THIRTEENTH. 

The health of the seamen of this port during the past year has been exceptionally 
good ; not more than one or two cases of sickness have been reported, and tnoee of a 
mild form. 

FOURTEENTH. 

I have not heard of any cases of insubordination or of any ill treatment on ship- 
board, or complaints in regard to food and water for the past year. 
Very respectfally, 

EUGENE O. SMITH, 
United Statei Shipping Commiirioner, Bath^ Me, 
Hon. Jabtis Patten, 

Commieeioner o/NavigaUan, Treasurjf Department. 
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PORT OF PBOVmSNOE. 

OinoB ov THB Unitied States Shifpino Commissiomer, 

Pravidenee, B. L, Jul^ 1, 1886. 
Sib: In answer to the interroffatories contained in yo^r commnnioation of May 7, 
1886^ I reepeotfollT snbmit the following answers: 

For first, seoona, third, fbnrlh, fifth, and seventh answers, please see inclosed 
tahle: 

SIXTH. 



AT«nig« er^wof sdluMiners to tomxiAge. 



Engiiieer. 



Ckwks. 



MO tons.. 



500 tons 

600 to 900 tons, with stesm-power. , 



nOBTH. 

]£y observation as to the operation of the law prohibiting advance wages at this 
port is that it has been of no practical benefit to owners, masters, or seamen, as ves- 
sels have often been detainea owing to the scarcity of seamen cansed by the board- 
ing masters refnsing to take men without they paying their board in advance ; there- 
fore, it has been impossible to keep a snfGlcient naim>er of seamen here; many have 
gone into other employments, and others to the large cities where they can uiip on 
roreign vessels. Many masters have expressed their opinion that the prohibiting of 
advance wages has canoed the scarcity of men, and every seaman has disapproved 
of the law as it now is. 

NINTH. 



The condition and habits of seamen, as far as my observation goes, have not im- 
proved, and the law has not made them any more provident of their earnings. 



TENTH. 



The law has had no e£fect in the treatment of seamen in the boarding-houses at 
this port. The landlords are very hnmaue in their treatment of seamen. 



ELEVENTH. 



As there is no foreign trade from this port I cannot answer fh>m practical experi- 
ence. I think it womd tend to the improvement of crews and be a oenefit to navi- 
gation. 

TWEIiFTH. 

I think the apprenticeship of boys would tend to increase the efficiency of the 
merchant marine. 

THIRTEENTH. 

The general health of seamen arriving at this port the past year has been very good. 

FOURTEENTH. 

There have been no complaints of insubordination or abuse of men at sea, or any 
complaint by seamen as to food, or water, or treatment. 
Very re8i>ectfnlly, 

BENJ. L. NICHOLS, 
United States Shipping ComnUsHoner, 
* ' f ' . , \ 

Hon. Jarvis Patten, 

Commiasioner of Navigation, Washington, D. C, 
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Beport of engagmmUfor ike yMr fiiiNay /mm 30, 1886. 





Number. 


Number. 


Number. 


TeseeU. 


Officers. 


Seamen. 


Wsgee. 


DOa. 


1 








J 


1 




J 




i 




1 


. 


i 




1 


i 


1 


1 


^ 


1 


1 


1 


f 




fH 




\ 


vm. 






















July 


86 


100 


17 


88 


56 


44 





86 





17 





88 




120 00 


August 


89 


118 


8 


111 


62 


67 





89 





8 





111 


.... 


20 00 


September.. 


80 


00 


12 


87 


44 


65 





80 





12 





87 




20 00 


October 


29 


76 


6 


71 


48 


83 





86 





6 





71 




26 00 


November.. 


80 


81 


2 


79 


82 


49 





80 





2 





79 




20 60 


46 


180 


6 


126 


67 


78 





46 





6 





125 




18 00 


1880. 






























Jamwrj.... 


90 


78 


11 


•7 


86 


48 


1 


19 


2 


9 


6 


62 


$16 00 


f8 00 


Febmury ... 


18 


68 


16 


68 


40 


28 


1 


17 


1 


14 


4 


49 


16 OC 


18 00 


Mwch...... 


88 


111 





102 


46 


66 





88 





9 





102 




20 00 


^::::::: 


20 


61 


2 


60 


19 


48 





20 





2 





99 




22 00 


27 


00 


6 


85 


40 


80 





27 





6 





85 




20 CO 


Jbm 


21 


61 


6 


56 


31 


80 


1 


20 





6 


2 


54 


20 00 


20 00 


Total 


848 '\.VU 


98 


898 


606 


669 


8 


846 


8 


08 


11 


907 



















Report of diaokargea for the jfem-mding J«im 30, 1886. 








1 
Date. 


Discharged 

ttam foiiign 

voyages. 


ftom eoastwise 
voyages. 


Paid cff firam 

coastwise 
voyages with- 




Num- 
ber of 
orews. 


Num- 
ber of 
men. 


Num. 
bar of 

orews. 


Num- 
ber of 
men. 


Num. 
bar of 
crews. 


Kum- 
bev et 
men. 


July 


1885. 






1 









1 





9 








4 


5 
8 
4 
8 
2 

» 

1 
8 
2 
1 
2 
1 


12 
16 
18 
6 
9 
5 

5 
12 
9 
4 

10 

4 


2 

4 
6 
4 
6 

1 

1 
8 

2 
1 
6 
5 


5 


▲uinist 


17 




88 


October 


15 


November 


25 


December . - 


5 


Janusry 


1886. 


5 


FebmsrT 


14 


March......: 


15 


April 


4 


M?y^:::::;:;:::;:;;:;:::::::::::::::;;:::::::;;::;: 


22 


June - 


21 








Total.... 


2 


18 


86 


106 


42 


88 


1 





PORT OF NEW BEDFORD. 

New Bedford, Mass., June 30, 1886. 
Sir: I hare the honor to submit the following answers to interrogatories: 



Total number of vessels for which I have engaged crews for the year ending Jane 
30, 1886, 18 vessels, and the number of men shij)ped for said vessels, 171 men. Twelve 
of these vessels were boand ou foreign voyages, and shipped 133 men. One of these 
vessels was bonnd to California, and shipped 17 men ; the other 5 vessels were bound 
coastwise, and shipped 21 men. I shipped 22 officers for the 13 vessels, 14 native bom 
and 8 foreign born. Of the remaining 149 men the proportion woald be fonr-fiftbs 
foreign bom and one-ftfth native bom. 
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SECOND. 

TVeWe of vefisels bound oa foreign voyftgea, and shipped 133 men ; one Teasel bound 
to California shipped 17 men. The statutory fee of |^ for each man was paid for 
94 men tliat shipped on these vessels. Fifty-six men were reshipped in the same 
ahlp for another voyage, for which no fees were paid. The number of men shippNed 
tionnd on foreign voyages were 133. Seventeen men were shipped bound coastwise 
to the Pacific (CaliiOTuia), and 21 men were. shipped bound joastwise to Atlantic 
ports, for which a fee of $1 was paid for each man. • This is not a statutory fee. 

THIRD. 

8ix vessels were shipped bound on coastwise voyages. Thirty-eight men were 
shipped for the same, as follows: Five vessels were bound coastwise (Atlantic iH)rts), 
and 21 men were shipped for them. A fee of $1 (not a statutory fee) was paid for 
each man. One vessel was bound to California, and 17 men were shipped for her. 

FOURTH. 

Sixty-six men were paid off from 9 vessels from coastwise voyages, as follows : 
Forty-eight men, from 3 vessels coastwise (California) ; 18 men, from 6 vessels from 
Atlantic ports coastwise. 

PIPTH. 

One hundred and eighty-five men were discharged and paid off from 18 vessels 
ftum foreign voyages. 

^XTH. 

The averaige number, all told, to 100 tons register is 2 men to each 100 tons register. 

The bark Vironica is 388 net tons, and carrieid about 4 men to 100 tons, viz, master, 
mate, second mate, cook, steward, and 8 seamen. 

The ship Syren is 822 net tons, and carries about 2 men to 100 tons, vis, master, 
mate, second mate, cook, steward, and 10 men. 

The schooner Lottie Beard is 288 net tons, carries about 3 men to 100 tons, viz, mas- 
ter, mate, cook, steward, and 4 men. 

Three-masted schooners carry a master, mate, second mate, cook, and 4 seamen, 
irrespective of size, when they are employed in tne coastwise trade. 

SEVBMTH. 

The averajze wages of seamen shipped on coastwise voyages for each month is |20 
per month for seamen, $30 for mates, |25 for second mates, and $30 for cooks and 
stewards. The average wages for crews shipped on foreign voyages for each month 
is $18 per month for seamen, $40 per month for mates, $30 for second mates, $35 for 
stewards, and $25 for cooks. 

EIGHTH. 

The law prohibiting the payment of advance wages has been no benefit to the sea- 
men, as they have shipped at nearly all seaports for very small wages, and a present, 
bounty, or whatever you term it, has been given to the seaman, payable to the board- 
ing-house keeper, or outside shipping offices, or clothing store; practically all vessels 
bound on foreign voyages have evaded the law. There is no change for the better in 
the conduct oi the landlords. 

NINTH. 

The condition and habits of seamen have not improved in consequence of said law. 

TENTH. 

There is no improvement in the treatment of seamen at the sailor boarding-houses. 
Seamen arriving home without any money find it very difficult to obtain a boarding- 
house, more especially in the winter months when voyages are few, and seamen that 
get a Doarding-house must submit and agree to ship for small wages, so that the land- 
lord can get vne present, bounty, or bonus, that is to be naid the seaman if he sails in 
the ship. 
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ELKVXmB. 

I don't think it praotioable in a repablioan form of ffovemment to have o£Bcenof 
Teasels of the United States to pass an examination ana have certificates. OfflcersiQ 
the merchant marine of the United Stat-es are considered the best and most efficient 
in the world, and far ahead of Great Britain, that has this plan of examinations and 
certificates. Officers of onr American vessels stand npon their own merits, and many 
of them conld not pass a Government examination to-day, yet they are very efficient 
aud capable for the position both*ln practice and theory. What, in my views, woold 
tend to improve the service and safety of navigation, wonld be some legislation to 
compel vessels to carry a certain number of men to the 100 tons register, more espe- 
cially vessels engaged in the coastwise trade. My observations on lSn% point are thai 
these vessels are not half manned with crews. 

TWBUrTH. 

A regularly organiEcd system of apprentices wonld tend to increase the efficiency 
of the merchant marine. Ship owners and masters object to take apprentices and 
green hands on board their vessels. A regolarly organized system bv the United 
States Government making provisions for boys with a fair education, from the sev- 
eral States, to be trained for the merchant marine, would increase the efficiency of 
the same. 

THIRTBBNTH. 

The general health of seamen arriving and departing at this port is good. 

FOURTSBNTH. 

No complaints relating to food or water hi^e been made by seamen of any vessel 
of the United States arriving or departing from this port, and no cases of insubor- 
dination have come within my knowledge for the past year. 

H. C. HATHAWAY, 
UniM Statm Skipping Commi$9Umer, New Betffordj iia—. 
Hon. Jarvis Patten, 
^ Commi»6imer of Navigation, WoBUngion^ D. C. 



PORT OF NORFOLK. 

Unitsd States Shipping Commissioner's Office, 

Cusifm-Houae, Norfolk, Va,,J¥ly% 1886. 
Sir : In response to your letter under date of May 7, 188b, inclosing '^ a number of in- 
terrogatories concerning the bnsiness of my office '' during the year ending June 30^ 
1886, 1 beg to inclose answers to the same, ^m 1 to 4 inclusive. 
Very respectfully, 

A. M. BULLOCK, 
United States Shipping CommUeioner, 
Hon. Jarvis Patten, 

Commistioneff Bureau of Natfigation, 

Treasury Departmeni, Washingtonf D. C. 



FIRST. 

Vessels for which I have engaged crews during the year ending June 30, 1886. . 409 

Men shipped on same, classed as officers 30 

Seamen snipped on same 817 

Firemen shipped on same 28 

The above number, natives 496 

Foreign 449 

SECOND. 

Vessels bound on foreign voyage and required to pay the statutory fee were.. 14 

Vessels bound on foreign voyage and not required to pay the fee 7^ 

Men required to pay the tee 67 

Men not required to pay the fee 808 
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THIRD. 



S45 



Of the above number of vessels there were boand on other voyages 322 

Of the above namber of men there were boond on other voyages • 806 



VOURTH. 



The namber of parts of oiews were 4, and men 6, as above, were paid off from coast* 
wise voyages. 



The namber of crews were 2, parts of crews 1, and of men, all told, 19 were dis- 
charged from foreign voyages. 

SIXTH. 

The average namber of men, all told, to vessels of different sises, was as follows: 





Mstot. 


Bail, 
maker. 


Carpen- 
ter. 


Steward. 


Cook. 


Able 
seamen. 


TotaL 


Schooner. 100 tout 


♦ « 










16 
8 
























Sohoonm*. 4S0ton8 










Barkentinea. 600 tons 










Bark 800 tons 










Schooner 1 300 tons f donkev) 








80 








10 


SWn 1.700 tons (no 4onkev) 


1 


1 


1 


22 


BfM'k, 900 ton* (no donkey) .-,..- r . ^ 


10 















Average seamen, 1.4 to 100 tons register. 

The general average of men, all told, to vessels as above, is as follows : 

Ken. 

100 to 450 tons register, ioclosive j 1.105 

600 to 900 tons register, inolnsive 1.4 

1,100 to 1,300 tons register, indosive H 

1,700 tons register w 1.5 

SEVB^TTH. 

The average wages of crews shipped each month were as follows : 

Coa«<iriM.— .Jaly, Angost, September, October, and November, 1885, for mates, $35; 
cook, $30 ; seamen, $19. 

Coaa/trtae.—December, 1885, January, Febrnary, and March, 1886, for mates, (40; 
cook, $35 ; Seamen, $20. 

Coa8twiae.—A^T\\, May, and Jnne, 1886, same as the first month above mentioned. 

For the above-men tioned months on foreign voyages wages were as follows : 

Ship$. — Mates, $50 ; second mates, $40 ; third mates, $30 ; cook, $30 ; steward, $35 ; 
able seamen, $20; ordinary seamen, $16. 

BorXw.— Mates, $45 ; second mates, $35 ; cook and steward, $45 ; seamen,' $20. 

Briga, — ^Mates, $40; second mates, f^O; cook and steward, $35; seamen, $20. 

EIGHTH. 

My observations as to the operations of the law prohibiting the payment of ad- 
vance wages at this port daring the past year are, that it has oeen of much benefit to 
seamen, in causing them to be more soberly and more attentive to their respecttive 
duties on vessels, together with being more anxious to serve out the time for which 
they had shipped than formerly, as also, unemployed seamen seem to be more anxious 
to obtain employment. 

NINTH. 

The condition and habits of seamen seem to be greatly improved under the opera* 
tions of the said law. 
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The 8»id Iaw Ium had the eflbot in improving the treatment of aeamen at the aev- 
eral saflor boarding hoaees here, as the condnet of their landlords seem to be more 
kindly than fbrme^y, which is to be attributed to their abstinence from strong drink 
to a greater extent than nsnal. 

In connection with the answer to the above I woold suggest that, if boarding- 
hoases conld be established by the Government for the accommodation of its own 
seasen, in my opiniea, woold have the eilsct of better improving t^ieir habits and 
condition. 



With regard to the exandnation and eertiflcation of oflkert by the Govnnment ; 
in my lodgment the adoption of snch examination would tend to improve the serv- 
ice and safety of navigation. But it would, at the same time, exclude the greater 
number of shipmasters from employment who are now in command of vessels en- 
gaged in tbe coasting trade, by reason of lack oi education to pass the ordeal of a 
nautical examinaHan; but who, nevertheless, are well acquainted with the coast, and 
generally safely navigate their vessels. 



With respect to the apprentice system : For many years past I have thought, and 
also at the present time aud for the future, in my Judgment, think that a regularly 
organized system of apprentices would tend to^norease the efficiency of the mwohant 
marine ; as seamen, being thus educated previously, would be better qualified to dis- 
cbarge tbe duties of their places on boara of vessels. 



THIRTXXHTH. 



The general health of seamen who have arrived at this port has been good, with 
but very few exceptions. 



FOURTBKNTH. 



There have been no complaints made to me of insubordinati<m on vessels or abuse 
of men at sea, nor complaints by seamen as to quantity or qiiality of either food or 
water on American vessels. 



POST OF PENSACOLA. 

Pbnsacola., Fla.., Julp 23, 188S. 
Sir: In reply to your frivor of Hay 7, inclosing certain interrogatories, I have the 
honor to transmit the following : 

FIB8T. 

Number vessels for which crews were engaged 31 

Number men shipped 143 

Number officers shipped 35 

Native bom 7» 

Foreign bom 106 

SEOOMD. 

Number vessels for which crews were engaged 18 

Number men shipped ISKi 

Number officers shipped 26 

Number men reship^ed 4 

Number officers reshipped 4 

Native bom , 61 

Foreign born 98 
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THIRD. 

Number veaaela Ibr whioh osews were engaged 3 

Kmnber men shipped 18 

Kamber men resnipped 1 

Number officers reshipped. 5 

Native bom ....* '. 11 

Foreign born 13 

Included in the above is one yessel bound to Cuba which paid the statutory fbes. 



None. 



FOUBTH. 



VIFIU. 



Number of qmws and parts of crews engaged 21 

Number of men shipped and capacities- 
Seamen 119 

Officers 36 

Cooks 21 

Carpenter 1 

Cabin-boy 1 

Boatswain 1 

The number of men and capacities to 100 tons register, viz : 

SIXTH. 



Tomisg*. 



Hen. 


OAoen. 


CkMka. 


6 






7 






8 






10 






ao 







Sesmen. 



▲boat 200 Um9 

I From 800 to 400 tons .. 

. From 600 to 600 tons.. 

I Fiom 900 to 1,000 tons 

14»000tons 



4 
4 
5 
7 
16 



llie average number of men to 100 tons register is 1.63. 

SEVBNTH. 

The average wages each month are as follows : 



Konth. 


Foraign. 


West 
Indies. 


Cosst. 

wise. 


J^y 


' 1885 


18 
17 
18 

17 
20 
18 
15 
17 






A nemmi. . - . 












Homnber - »- -t - .T-r-r-rT 






DoecmboT...- >••-•• ... 






F^Amary r 


1886 


«18 




Msrch .!.. . r 


$15 


Anril 




^\ ::::;::::::::;:;:: : 






jS:::"!:™:::::::::";:::":::::::;:::: ::;:::;::::::;:::::::.:;; 




10 







BIQHTH. 

In regard to the law prohibiting the payment of advance wages, 1 am inclined to 
believe that it has been violated. Am satisfied that the new law will work to the 
advantage of all parties concemed, but for better protection, think all American ves- 
sels shonld be compeUed to ship before a commissioner. 
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NINTH. 

The seamen at our port seem, as a mle, to be very orderly and sober. 

TKNTH. 

Noticed no difference in regard to the treatment of seamen at boarding-houses; no 
complaints have been made. 

ELEVENTBL 

I cannot bat see how a thorough examination and certification of officers conld but 
improve the serrice and safety of navigation. 

TWELFTH. 

A regularly organised system of apprentices, I think, would tend greatly to tn- 
crease the efficiency of the merchant marine. 

THIRTBENTH. 

The general health of seamen arriving at our port has been good. 

VOUBTBSNTH. 

No complaints of any character whatever have been made to me. 
Eespectfolly, 

B. T. HUNT, 
United 8tate$ Shipping Commiesionmr. 
Hon. Jaryis Patten, 

C<fmmi99Umer of yavigaiiouy WaeMngion, D. C. . 



PORT OF PA8CAG0ULA. 

Pascaooxtla, Mibs., Jnly 1, 1886. 
Sir : I have the honor to transmit herewith answers to the interrogatories pro- 
pounded to me, which I have prepared and answered to the best, of my ability and 
in accordance with the limited means at my disposal, trusting the same may b<> satas- 
factory. 

Very respectfully, 

C. H. ALLEY. 
Shipping Commissioner. 



Answers to intrrrogatoriea propounded to United States shipping commissioner at the port 
of Pasoagoula^ Mias.f relative to the buaineee thereat for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1886. 

first. 

The number of vessels for which I engaged crews was five. Number of men shi pped 
thirty-four, of which nineteen were native and fifteen of foreign birth. 

SECOND. 

The number of vessels bound on foreign voyages, and for which I engaged crews, 
was five, and the number of men 8hipj)ed and required to pay the statutory fee thirty- 
four. 

THIRD AND FOURTH. 

None. 

FIFTH. 

The number of crews discharged from foreign voyages was fourteen, and sixty-nine 
men ail told discharged from foreign voyages. 
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SIXTH. 



No laige^ae veesels have shipped crews at this port during the fiscal year. The 
average nnmber to the 100 tons is about six, all told ; a captain, mate, steward, and 
three able-bodied seamen to each additional 100 tons burden wonld require an aver- 
age of two more men, to wit, a second mate and a seaman. 



SEVKNTH. 



No crews were shipped during the fiscal year on coastwise vessels. Foreign-bound 
crews were shipped at an average of $22.50 per month. 



EIGHTH. 



My observation as to the operation of the law prohibiting the payment of advance 
wages is, that the result is a good one. It prevents the wholesale species of defraud- 
ing sailors out of their just wages by boarding-house keepers, unprincipled men, who 
run after them only to get money from them unjustly, and to which they are honestly 
entitled. I must again, as I did in my last report, indorse this wise provision of law. 



NINTH. 

The condition and habits of seamen are decidedly improved, especially to the class 
which it is applicable. They are improved in their general deportment and habits, 
especially in port seeking employment. 

TENTH. 

My observation of the effects of the law is that it has had a decided tendency in 
improving the treatment of seamen at the boarding-houses, from the fact it is gen- 
erally understood they enter the same in the manner of boaraers at a tavern or hotel 
prepared to pay the same, and not in the old-fashioned style of stealing off and leaving 
unpaid bills, especially those having no effects, and hence the landlords treat them in 
a respectable and humane manner, and there is a decided improvement. 

ELEVENTH. 

In regard to the examination of ofllcers, similar to the British plan, the adoption 
of the same would, in my opinion, improve the service and safety of navigation, and 
in many instances cut off inefficient service. 

TWELFTH. 

In answer to this interrogatorv I have to sav that I do not see that any improve- 
ment can be made if the present law is enforced and properly applied. 

I have had but little experience in this particular branch of the service, and only 
speak from opinion and not from any actual observation that I have made. 

THIRTEENTH. 

The general health of seamen arriving at this port is good. 

FOUBTSENTH. 

None of the matters or things have occurred to my knowledge embraced in this in- 
terrogatory. 
Respectfully submitted. 

C. H. ALLEY, 
Shipping CommiaHoner. 

The COMIOSSIONSE of NATIOATtON, 

Wathingtony D. 0. 
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POET OF PORT T0\yN8BND. 

POBT ToWNSSHD, Wash^ Jimm 30, 18H6. 
RepllM td the fin«| Moond, third, fourth, and Attk intorrogatoriM prspoonded by 
the CommiMioner of NaTigation : 



Dftte. 



Shipped, foreign. 



I 



Shipped for pay- 
ing fee. 



Shipped. 



Other 
▼oyngefc 



CoMtwlse 
wyvgi 



IMS' 
ohMged. 



IMeebtrged ftmn for- 
eign Toyngee. 



I 




188S. 

July 

Angott.... 
September. 

O ctober 

ypvuiber . 
December . 

1886. 
January... 
February.. 

March 

April 

^7 

Jane 



39 
65 
144 
U8 

06 



80 
65 
144 
128 
58 
52 



82 



168 



7fB 



168 



798 



64 



678 



188 



145 
187 
281 
210 
108 



121 
70 
140 
154 
142 



1.647 



KOIB.— Of the total nnmber of men shipped and dieoharged 11 per cent, are Amerrican and the bal- 
ance foreign. 

SIXTH. 

Ayeraite number of men earried, all told, to the hmifdred tone register, about as 
follows, varying a little according to rig, vis : 400 to 600 toae, eleven men ; 000 to 800 
tons, thirteen men; 1,500 to 2,000 tons, sixteen to twenty men. 



The average wages paid 
year) was as Mlows : 



SBVENTU. 

len (all fbreign-bomid ; no coasters shipped during the 



Date. 


AjMmnt 


Date. 


Ammmt 


July 


1886. 


$28 00 
28 83 
2188 
21 25 
28 83 
20 00 


Jannary .... 


1681 


820 00 
26 00 




FebmaiT 


SjmCmlwa' 


March 


27 50 


Oocober 


April 


80 00 


Vnyngnhftr 


^; i::" ::::::"": "i: 


28 00 




3^::::::::::::::;::::::::;:::::::::::; 


aeoo 









EIGHTH. 

I am convinced from carefhl observation that the law operates very advantageously. 

•ninth. 

The treatment of seamen at the sailors' boarding-houses is decidedly hotter sinoe 
my last report. 
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XUBYXNTH. 



It is very evident that many of oar officers are incompetent ; sach are employed be- 
esQse they can be seonred cheapl;^. They would be debarred by the operation of a 
rigid examination board such as is in force nnder the British system. This wonld 
certainly tend to improve the service and safety of navigation. 



TWELFTH. 



A regolarlv organized system of apprenticeship would certainly be beneficial if the 
boys were plaoed in charge of good, able men, who take a pride in their calling, and 
who desire to see a snccessfhl American merchant marine. 

THIRTEENTH. • 

Injury seems to result to seamen from too protracted and continuous service at sea. 
They invariablv arrive from a long voyage Jaded and worn. I think crews ought 
to always be discharged after coming off from deep-water voyages. 
No epidemics have arrived or have been reported at this port. 

FOUBTEEKTH. 

No cases of insubordination have been reported to me, nor have any complaints 
been made to me as to food and water having been insufficient, or of inferior quality, 
on board of any vessel of the United States. 

I am, very respectftally, your obedient servant, 

HENBT BASH. 
Hon. Jakyib Patten, 

C<»imi8$ioner of KoivigatUm. 
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OF MARINE TRIBUNALS AND THEIR DUTIES. 

prrom a blU to unend and oonsolldato the navigation laws, introdaoed in the Fortieth Congieat.] 

SscnoK 1. There shall be established at each of the collection districts, for a 
marine district, embracing waters hereinafter desoril>ed, a marine board consistine 
of three members, except the board established at the city of New York, which shaO 
consist of five members, namely : At Portland, for the waters for the coast of Maine 
and New Hampshire ana the waters tributary thereto ; at Boston, for the coast of 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island and the waters tributary thereto ; and the city of 
New York, for the waters of the southerly coast of the State of New York, the coast 
of Connecticut, and the easterly coast of New Jersey and the waters tributary there- 
to ;. at Philadelphia, for the waters of Pennsylvania east of the Alleghany Mount- 
ains, and the coast of Delaware and the waters tributary thereto ; at Baltimore, for 
the waters of the coast of Maryland, the District of Columbia, and Virginia and the 
waters tributary thereto ; at Savannah, for the waters of the coast of North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, and the easterly coast of Florida to Cape Sable and the 
waters tributary thereto ; at Mobile, for the waters of the coast of Alabama and the 
western coast of Florida from Cape Sable and the waters tributary thereto ; at New 
Orleans, for the waters of the coast orLouisiana and Mississippi and the waters 
tributaiy thereto, except the Arkansas River and so much of the Mississippi River 
and the waters tributary thereto as are north of the mouth of the Arkansas River; 
at Galveston, for the waters of the coast of Texas and waters tributary thereto; at 
San Francisco, for the waters of the coast of California and the waters tributary 
thereto: at Portland, for the waters of the coast of Oregon and Washington Terri- 
tory and the waters tributary thereto ; and such boards shall be designated coast 
marine boards. And there shall be established a marine board at each of the follow- 
ing collection districts^ namely : At Lonisville, for the waternof the Ohio River and 
its tributaries below the town of Madison, and the Mississippi River and its tribu- 
taries from the Ohio River down to and including the Arkausas River and its tribu- 
taries ; at Cincinnati, for the waters of the Ohio River and its tributaries above and 
including the town of Madison ; at Saint Louis, for the waters of the Mississippi 
River and its tributaries from the month of the Ohio River to the town of Qnincy, 
in Illinois; at Galena, for the waters of the Upper Mississippi River and its triba- 
taries above Quincy and of the Red River of the North : which boards shall be 
designat-ed inland marine boards. And there shall be established a marine board at 
each of the following collection districts, namely: At Ogdensburg, for the waters of 
Lakes Ontario, Champlain, Memphremagog, and George, and of the river St. Law- 
rence, and their tributaries ; at Buffalo, for the watersof Lake Erie and its tributaries ; 
at Detroit, for the waters of Lakes Huron and Superior and their tributaries ; at 
Chicago, for the waters of Lake Michigan and its tributaries ; which boards shall be 
designated lake marine boards. The members of such boards shall be competent 
men, of good character, and shall have special knowledge of and experience in ship* 

Sing and navigation, one of whom, and two of the board established at the city of 
few York shall be selected for knowledge, skill, and experience in the uses of steam 
for navigation, and shall be a competent jud^e, not only of the character of steamers, 
but of all parts of the machinery employed in navigating by steam ; and the person 
who at the time this act takes effect shall be supervising inspector at any of the 
foreffoing collection districts shall constitute a member of the marine board there 
established ; and before entering upon the duties of their respective offices, they 
shall be sworn to the faithful discharge of the same before the collector of the dis- 
trict ; and they shall be appointed by the President, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, and shall be removable onlv for misconduct, unfitness for or neg- 
lect of the duties of their office. The first members of every board shall be appointed, 
one for seven years, one for five years, and one for three years ; and their sneeessorB 
shall be appointed for terms of seven years ; and any vacancy occurring in the board 
362 
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before the expiration of a term of office shall be filled for the residne of the unex- 
pired term. The compensation of members of a tnarino board shall be ten dollars 
each for every day of service and his necessary expeufies incurred in the discharge of 
the duties of his office. 

Sec. 2. Every marine hoard shall have a clerk, who shall be appointed by the board, 
sohject to the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, llio nnhunl salary Of the 
clerks of the hoards at Boston^ New York, New Orleans', and ban Francisco, shall he 
$1,500, and the annual salary of clerks of the other marine boards shall he$7ft0. 

Sec. 3. It shall he the duty of every marine board to examine persons who intend 
to become masters, first mates, or second mates of vessels of the United States, or 
chief en^neers, second engineers, third engineers, fourth engineers, chief pilots or 
second pilot* of steamers, and who wish to procure the certificates of competency 
hereinafter mentioned ; the Secretary of the Treasury shall prescribe rules and regu- 
lations as to such examinations and the qualifications of applicants for certificates, 
and snch rules and regulations shall be strictly adhered to by all marine boards ; and 
such boards may, with the consent of the Secretary of the Treasury, and as occasion 
may require, appoint persons to make such examinations of such masters, mates, and 
pilots, and may issue certificates based upon the reports of such persons, the compen- 
sation of whom shall in no case exceed $7 for every day of service, and his necessary 
expenses ; and such boards ma^, with the consent of such Secretary, require boards 
of inspectors to make examinations of such engineers and pilots, and may issue their 
certificates upon the reports of such inspectors. 

Sec. 4. Engineers shall be classified into chief engineers, second engineers, 'thirtl 
engineers, and fourth engineers, and pilots into chief pilots and second pilots, accord- 
ing to their relative subordination and control in the discharge of their duties; and 
masters and chief Engineers shall be classified by said boards into four grade^ first 
mates and second mates, second engineers and third engineers into three grades, and 
chief pilots and second pilots into two grades, according to the tonnage ofthe vessels 
for which they shall respectively be found competent, and according to the schedule 
numbered — in the schedule hereto annexed. 

SCE. 5. For the purpose of assigning such masters, first mates, and second mates 
to the class of vessels and of voyages U)t which they shall he found, on examination, 
coro|)etent, such vessels are divided into two classes; the first to comprise of all ves- 
sels propelled in wbole or in part by steam ; the second to comprise ofall vessels pro- 
pelled wholly by sails. And vovages shall be divided into two classes ; the first class 
shall comprise voyages to any foreign country not contiguous to the United States. 
The second class shall comprise all other sea voyages, and vbyages on any of the 
waters of Lakes Superior, Huron, Michigan, Erie^ and Ontario; and for the purpose 
of assigning chief engineers, second engineers, third engineers, and fourth engineers 
to the class of voyages for which they spall be found comi)etent, voyages shallbe di- 
vided into three classes : the first and second classes of voyages «hall comprise, respect- 
ively, the first and second classes of voyages as hereinbefore defined, and the third 
class shall comprise all other voyages ux>on waters ofthe United States. • 

Sec. 6. The marine board shall Oliver to every applicant who has passed an exam- 
ination satisfactorily, and has given satisfactory evidence of his sobriety, character, 
knowledge, experience, ability, and general good conduct on shipboard, a certificate 
signed by at least two members of the board, to be designated a certificate of com- 
petency, which shall certify the grade as master, first mate, second mate, chief engi- 
oieer, second engineer, third engineer, fourth engineer, chief pilot, or second pilot, 
and the class of vessels and voyages for which the applicant is found to be competent. 
The Certificate of competency granted to masters, first mates, and second mates, by 
a lake marine board, shall be valid only for the navigation of any of the waters of 
such lakes and the waters connecting them; and that of a sea-coast board, granted to 
such masters and mates, shall be valid only for the navigation of the sea ; the certi- 
ficate of a pilot shall in all cases define the route for which the applicant is foimd 
competent ; and such certificate shall be according to the form numbered — , in the 
schedule hereto annexed. Every certificated engineer and pilot shall, before entering 
upon his duties, make solemn oath or affirmation before one of the members of the 
board, each of whom is hereby authorized to administer the same, or before some 
other officer competent to adinlnister oaths, that he will faithfully and honestly, ac- 
cording to his best skill and judgment, perform all the duties appertaining to the po- 
sition for which his certificate is granted. 

Sec. 9. Such certificate of comx>etency shall bo valid for three years only, or the 
voyage during which the term of a certificate shall expire, unless the same shall be 
renewed by some marine board. Every coast marine board shall have the authority 
to renew the certificates issued by any other coast marine board to such masters or 
! mates, and every lake marine board shall have authority to renew such certificates 
.of any other lake marine board, but not otherwise; and every marine board shall 
Jiave the right to renew the certificates of engineers by whatsoever boards they may 

8088 NAT ^23 
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have been granted. But no board shall grant or renew the certificate of a pilot, a 
portion ot* whose route is not within the marine district of such board. 

Sfx. 10. Applicants for certificates of competency and for renewals of such certifi- 
cates shall pay for the same the fees prescribed in the schedule hereto annexed, num- 
bered — , wnich fees shall be paid to any collector of customs, who shall give a re- 
ceipt for the same. And no application for a certificate, or a renewal of the same, 
shall be received by the board except on presentation of such receipt of a collector 
showing that the fee of the same has been paid. 

Sec. 11. Every marine board may revoke or suspend any certificate of competency 
if, upon investigation, the holder of such certificate shall be found to have shown in- 
competency or unfitness for his position, or to have been guilty of drunkenness, or any 
gross act of misconduct, or if the loss or abandonment of, or' serious damage to any 
vessel or cargo, or loss of life, injury, or distress to passengers lias been caused by his 
wrongful act or default. And crncl and tyrannical treatment of seamen shall he a 
ground for the revocation or snspension of the certificate of a master, first mate, or 
secocd mate. And if any certified engineer or pilot aliall wrongfully or unrecutonahly 
refuse to serve as such on any steamer, as authorized by the terms of his certificate, 
or shall fail to deliver to the applicant for such services at the time of such refusal, if 
the same shall be demanded, a statement in writing signed by such engineer or pilot, 
of the reasons thereof; or if any pilot shall refuse to admit into the pilot- house with 
him any person or persons whom the master, owner, or owners of auy steamer may 
desire to place there for the purpose of acquiring the knowledge of piloting, his cer- 
tificate shall be immediately revoked upon the same proceedings as are herein pro- 
vided in other cases of the revocation of such certificates. And that board shall have 
jurisdiction of the question of the suspension or revocation of a certificate within 
who^ marine district the alleged cause for such revocation or suspension occurred ; 
or if such shall not occur withm the marine district of any board, the board within 
whoso limits the delinquent shall first come after the occurrence of such cause shall 
investigate the case ; but the Secretary of the Treasury may assign the investigation 
of any such case to such board as he may designate. No such certificate shall be nv 
vokod or suspended unless notice shall have been first given to the holder of the 
sanio, of the grounds of the proceedings against him and an opportunity given him to 
be heard in his defense. Every such revocation and suspension shall be made subject 
to the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury. And it shall be lawful for the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, if he thinks the justice of the case so requires, to reissue and 
return any certificate which has been canceled or suspended, or shorten the time for 
which it has been suspended, or grant a new certificate for the same, or any lower 
grade in place of any certificate which has been canceled or suspended. And such 
new certificate, renewed or returned certificate, shall be subject to the same provis- 
ions of law as it would be if issued by the appropriate marine board. 

Sec. 12. Every holder of a certificate of competency, the revocation or snspension 
of which is a subject of investigation by a marine board, and every person whose cer- 
tificate has been revoked or suspended by a marine board, shall, on the demand of 
such board, deliver np his certificate to snch board, and in default, shall, for each 
offense, incur a penalty of three hundred dollars. 

Sec. 13. It shall be the duty of every such marine board, when it has reasonable 
cause to believe that an applicant for the renewal of his certificate is not entitled to 
the same to withhold such renewal and examine such applicant, in which case the 
same provisions of law shall be applicable a^ in the case of an original application 
for a certificate ; but if such applicant for a renewal of his certificate shall be/ound 
entitled to the same, the collector sha 1 refund the difference between the fee in the 
case of an original application for a certiiicute and the fee for a renewal of the same, 
upon the presentation of such renewal of his certificate. 

Sec. 14. Every certificate of competency for one grade of service and class of vessels 
and voyages granted to masters, mates, or engineers, shall entitle the holder of such 
certificate to serve in the same, or any lower grade of service, in the same class 
of vessels for the same, or any lower class of voyages of the same kind, as regards 
being lake or sea voyages, but not otherwise ; but the certificate of a pilot for one 
grade of service shall entitle the holder to serve in the same or any lower grade of 
service on the same route, but not otherwise. 

Sec. 15. Whenever any master, mate, engineer, or pilot proves to the satisfaction 
of a marine board that he has, without fault on his part, lost or been deprived of any 
certificate or renewal of the same, which such board has already granted to him, such 
board shall, upon payment of the fee required in the case of the renewal of a certificate, 
cause a copy of the certificate or the renewal of the same to which, by the record kept 
by such board he appears to be entitled, to be made out and certified by a member of 
the board and delivered to him. And any such copy, so made and certified, shall bo 
of the same effect as the original. 

Sec. Iti. No vessel of the United States bound on a voyage of the first class, and 
DO such vessel bound on a voyage of the second class, and'carrying passengers or he- 
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ing of 150 tons barden or upwards, and no foreign vessel cariylng passengers, shall, 
after this act takes effect, depart from any port of the United States, unless the 
master, first mate, and second mate of snob vessel, according as she is officered, shall 
respectively have certificates of competency corresponding to the class of vessels to 
which snch vessel belongs, and to the grade of master, first mate, or second mate, 
respectively, appropriate to such vessel and to the class of the voyage on which she 
is bound, as such classes and grades are herein defined ; and no passenger st'Camer or 
freight steamer of the United States, and no foreign passenger steamer shall depart 
from any port of the United States unless she shall have in her service her comple- 
ment of engineers and pilots, who have certificates of competency appropriate to the 
service in which they are employed ; and in every case involving an inquiry into the 
seaworthiness of any vessel so departing in violation of the provisions of this section, 
such vessel shall be deemed unseaworthy unless proved to be seaworthy ; and every 
sea-going steamer of the United States shall, when under way, except upon the high 
seas, be under the control and direction of duly certified pilots, and in default, the 
master, owner, or owners of such sea-going steamer shall incur a penalty of 1100 for 
each offense. 

Sec. 17. Every person who shall go as a master, mate, or engineer of a vessel on 
a voyage, or as a pilot on a route, without being entitled so to do by his certificate 
of competency, shall incur a penalty of $300; and in any case involving an inquiry 
into the conduct of any person acting as a master, mate, engineer, or pilot without 
being entitled so to do oy a proper cerlificato, shall be deemed to be in default unless 
the contrary is proved; and every person who shall employ another to go as a master, 
mate, or engineer of a vessel on a voyage, or as a pilot on a route, who has no certifi- 
cate, entitling him so to do, having reasonable cause to believe that such person so 
employed has no such certificate, shall incur for each offense a penalty not exceeding 
$300; but if a vessel leaves her port with her complement of duly certificated offi- 
cers, engineers, and pilots/ and on her voyage is deprived of their services, or the 
services of any of them without the consent, fault, or collusion of the master, owner, 
or any one interested in such vessel, it shall be lawful to supply the deliciency tem- 
porarily by uncertificated persons until others duly certiticuted can be obtained. 

Sec. 18. Every person who makes or procures to be made, or assists in making, any 
false representation for the purpose of obtaining for himself or another person a cer- 
tificate of competency, or a renewal of the same, or Who forges, assists in forging, or 
procures to be forged, or fraudulently alters, or assists in. fraudulently altering, or 
procures to be fraudulently altered, any such certificate or renewal of the same, or 
any official copy of any snch certificate or renewal of the same, or who fraudnently 
msuLCS use of any snch certificate or renewal of the same, or any copy of the same 
which is forged or altered, or to which he is not entitled, or which he is not entitled 
to use, or who fraudulently lends his certificate, or any renewal of the same, or allows 
the same to be used by another person, shall for each offense be punished by a fine 
not exceeding $300 or imprisonment not exceeding six months, or both, according 
to the aggravation of the offense. 

Sec. 1§. It shall be the duty of every such marine board to investigate, or cause to 
be investigated, under snch direction and regulations as the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury may prescribe, the causes of shipwrecl^, disasters, and accidents happening to 
and on board any vessel of the United States wiihin its district, or on any voyage 
from or to a port within its district; and the board of that district which comprises 
the port of departure, or of that district which comprises the port of destination in 
such voyage, if such ports are in different districts, shall make the investigation of 
any shipwreck, disaster, or accident happening within the limits of no district; 
according as the district of one board is nearer than the district of the other board to 
the place of such shipwreck, disaster, or accident, unless the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury shall otherwise direct. And such boards shall make, under the direction of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, any investigations concerning vessels of the United States, 
which the public interest, in his judgment, requires; and they shall report to the 
Secretary of the Treasury such investigations and the results of the same, and espe- 
cially all violations of the provisions of this and the following title which shall coino 
to their knowledge in the course of such investigations; ana when it shall appear 
that there has been a violation of such provisions, they shall inform the district at- 
torney of the United States for the district in which the offense has been committed, 
that such attorney may enforce the penalties of such offense ; aud they shall com- 
mence proceeding for the suspension or revocation of any certificate the holder of 
which appears to have given cause for the same. 

Sec. 20. Every marine board and every justice of the peace and commissioner ap- 
pointed by a circuit court of the United States and designated by suah board to take 
testimony in any matter which by this act such board is required to investigate, 
shall have the power, by the same process as in courts of law, to summon before 
them witnesses and compel them to attend and give evidence under oath or affirma- 
tion, at such times and places as may be specified, as to any matters in respect to 
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T?hich pncli boards have a right to examine or investigate; nnd if »xty witiien^s so 
snmmoned shall, when under examination on oath or affirmation, knowingly and in- 
tentionally falsify the truth, such persons shall bo deemed ^iiiltv of per j my, and, if 
convicted, shall be punished accordingly: and the collector of customn in tbe collec- 
tion district at which such board is established shall pay out of the revenues herein 
provided such sums to any witness so summoned under the pravLsiouH of this st-c- 
tion, for his travel and attendance as shall be officially certltied by such marine board 
upon the back of the summons, not exceeding the rates alfowed to a witness for 
travel and attendance in the district courts of tbe United States, and shall pay to 
such magistrates for the de|>ositions the foes allowed for depositions in such courts. 

Sec. 21. Every such marine board shall keep a regular record of applications for 
certificates, reports of examiners of applicants, examinations of applications, all cer- 
tificates granted, all revocat ons, suspenaions, and renewals of certificates, all inves- 
tigations made by such board, and its other doings; and it shall report from time to 
time its decisions on application for certificates, the certificates granted, and its 
other proceedings to the Secretary of the Treasury, who may prescribe regulations 
in respect to tbe records and reports aforesaid. And it shall be tbe duty of every 
coast board to report to other coast boards, and every lake board to report to the 
other lake boards, the names of all persons to whom it has granted certificates as 
masters or mates, and the grades of service, classes of vessels, and vovages for which 
sucb certificates are issued, and the names of all persons whose application for sucb 
corticates are refused, or whose certificates as masters or mates are revoked or sus- 
pended by such board ; and every board shall report to every other board the names 
of all persons to whom it has granted certificates as engineers, and the grades of 
service and vo.vages for which such certificates are issued, and the names of all per- 
sons whose applications for certificates as engineers are refused, or whose certificates 
as engineers are revoked or suspended by such board ; and every board shall report 
the names of all {persons to wbom it has granted certificates as pilots to every board 
within whose marine district the route, or any part of the route, defined in any such 
certificates may be, and the grades of service for which they are issued ; and it shall 
report the names of all persons whose applications for certificates as pilots have been 
refused, or whose certifioates have been revoked or suspended to every marine board 
within whose district the route, or any portion of the route, named in any such ap- 
plication or certificate may be. And no board shall issue a certificate to any person 
whose certificate has been revoked, or whose application for a certificate has been 
refused by another board of the same kind, whether coast or lake, in the caae of 
masters and mates, or by any board in the case of engineers, or by any board whose 
marine district embraces any ft^ of the route in the case of pilots, or to any person 
whose certificate is suhpended. And every such board shall keep a recoil of the 
names of all such persons in respect to whom it shall receive notice from other 
boards, and a record of the action of such boards in relation to such persons, their 
applications and Certificates. But the rejection of an application for a certificate of 
competency, as master, first mate, second mate, chief engineer, second engineer, third 
engiueer, fourth eugineer, chief pilot, or second pilot, by one board, shall not pre- 
clude such applicant from obtaining from any other board a certiticate of comjpetency 
for a lower position, without regard, however, to the grados of service, as denned by 
this act, and applicable to such position, or for a different class of vessels, or voyages, 
or for a differe it route. 

Sec. 22. Every such marine board shall have the direction and control of the boards 
of inspectors hereinafter mentioned established within the marine district of such 
murine b(mr<l ; and uo certifica<e of approval issued by any such board of inspectors 
shall be valid unless countersigned by at least two members of such marine board; 
and such mariue boards shall exercise a general supervision over th<3 vessels and 
seamen of the United States bolo ging to the marine districts respectively as- 
signed to them, shall visit, confer with, and examine into the doings of the several 
boards of inspectors and see that such inspectors execute their duties faithfully, 
promptly, and as far as possible uniformly in all places; and they shall, whenever they 
ihink it expi*dient, visit the vessels subject to inspection and examine into their con- 
dition, and they shall see that the roasters and owners of sucb vessels comply with 
theprovittionsof titles and of this act; and it shall be the duty of all certificated masters, 
first mates, second mates, pilots, and engineers to give all the information in their 
]iowbrin regard t^ any such vessel, her boilers, machinery, and equipment, and the 
mode of mauaging the same, and all other matters into which such boards are bound 
to inquire. 

Sec. 23. The marine board shall, within their respective districte, under the direction 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, take the examination or receive the statements in writ- 
ing of persons of pnu^tical knowledge and experience in the navigation of steamers, 
the construction and use of boilers, engines, machinery, and equipments, touching 
the form, material, and construct ion of engiues and their appurtenances; the causes 
of the explosion of boilers and collapse of fines, and the means of prevention ; tbe 
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kind and descriptioD of the safety-valves, water-gauges, and steam ganges, or indica- 
tors ; eqaipment for the extingaishment of fires, and for the preservation of life in case 
of accident on board of steamers* and all other means in use or proper to be adopted 
for the better security of the lives of persons and property on board steamers ; the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of the different descriptions of boilers, engines, and their 
appurtenances, safety-va» ves, water-gauges or indicators, equipments for prevention 
or extinguishment of fires, and the preservation of life in case of accident in use on 
board steamers ; whether any and what further legislation is necessary or proper for 
the better security of the lives of persons on board steamers; which examination and 
statements so taken and received shall be transmitted to the Secretary of the Treas- 
niyat such time as he shall prescribe. 

Sec. 24. It shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to cause such inter- 
rogatories to be prepared and published as in his opinion may be proper to elicit the 
information contemplated by the preceding section, and, upon the receipt of the exam- 
ination and statements taken by the marine boaras, he shall report the same to Con- 
gress, together with the recommendation of such further provisions as he may deem 
proper to be made for the better security of the lives of persons on board steamers. 
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AppEiroix No. 3. 



(Pro forma.) 



NEW LEGISLATION RECOMMENDED FOR THE PROTECTION OF 

THE SEAMEN. 

A BILL to amend the laws relating to the ahipment, discipline, and protectton of lea m en. 

Be it enacted hy the Senate and House of Bepreaentatives of the United Statee of America 
in Congress assenthled. That section 4608 of the Revised Statutes be amended so as to 
read as follows: No seaman employed in the merchant service of the United States 
shall bring on board of any vessel fire-arms^ dirk, or sheath knives, or other daDgerous 
weapon. The knives used by the seaman on board shall be furnished by thevesselat 
the same price and proportion above cost as other articles furnished from the slop- 
chest. The regulation knife for the merchant service to be a sheath knife, or jaok- 
knife with lanyard, the blade of which shall be not less than three-quarters of an inch 
square at the end. The supply of such knives to bo regulated by the number of the 
vessel's crew and the length of the voyage — not less than two to each seaman in short 
voyages, and more in proportion for long voyages, the said knives to be inspected by 
the first officer of the vessel before leaving any port. The penalty for non-compliance 
with this statute is one hundred dollars ($100) on the i>art of any vessel, and twenty 
dollars (|20) on the part of any seaman, one-half of which is to go to the informer. 

Sec. 2. No person not authorized by the Gk>vemm'ent, or local regulations, or invited 
by the master, shall be allowed to board any vessel, whether national or foreign, on 
her arrival at any port of the United States. When a vessel is about to arrive, or has 
arrived, at the end of a voyage at a port of the United States, every person not being 
in the employ of the Crovernmont, or not duly authorized by law for the purpose, who 
goes on board the ship without the permission of the master before the seamen law- 
fully leave the vessel at the end of their engagement, or are discharged (which ever 
last happens), or. beine on board the vessel, remains there after being warned to leave 
by the master, or by the pilot, or an officer of the police, or by any officer of the cus- 
toms, shall for every such offense be liable on conviction to a fine not exceeding one 
hundred dollars, or, at the discretion of the court, to imprisonment for a term not ex- 
ceeding six months ; and the master of the vessel, or any of the aforesaid officers may 
take him into custody and deliver him up forthwith to a constable to betaken before 
a court or magistrate competent to take cognizance of the offense and dealt with ac- 
cording to law. 
358 
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Appendix No. 4. 



MAGNETISM OF IRON SHIPS AND THE MARINER'S COMPASS. 

[Eztnet from a paper read before the Society of Arte by Professor Bottomly, of the University of 

Glasgow, Scotland.] 

It was Dr. Scoresby who first called attention to the remarkable fact that the mas- 
netic character of a ship depends essentially on the direction of her head while bnild- 
ing, and that this original magnetism is subject to great changes after launching. 
The diagram shows the distribution of this magnetism, which is usually called the 
permanent magnetism, for ships built in this country with their heads m the direc- 
tions northy south, east, and west. 





HEADBUILTW. 




In the npper drawing the ship is represented as having been built with her head 
magnetic north. In this case the upper part of the stern being farthest from the north 
acquired bine magnetism strongly, while the lower part of the bow acquires red mag- 
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Detism stroDgly. Between these extremes there is a nentral zone rnnning from the 
npner nart near the l>o\v to the keel near the stem post. The intensity of the bine 
and red mi^netism of the stern and bow gradually diminishes towanlsthis zone. In 
snch a ship the north point of the compass will be attracted toward the stem and the 
south point toward the bow. 

The next drawing represents a ship built head magnetic soath. Here we have the 
upper part of .the bow a powerfal bine bole, while the lower part of the stem Is a 
po^erral red iK>Ie. In this case the north point of the compass will be attracted to- 
wards the bow. 

With the ship built head east or west the whole upper part of ship will have blue 
magnetism, and the lower part red magnetism ; but in the former case the starboard 
side being farther from the north will be more powerfully blue than the port side, so 
that the north point of the compass card will be attracted to the starboard side, 
whereas with the ship built west the port side will be more powerfully magnetic than 
the starboard side, and north point of the compass card will be attracted to the port 
side. 

The resultant of all the magnetism thus acquired gives rise to a single disturbing 
force of the same character as that which would be produced by a permanent steel 
ma^et. I have spoken of this part of the magnetism of the ship' as permanent mag- 
netism. It is peroiauent in direction, but it is liable to change in amount with time, 
especially so when the ship is new. The chani|^o is greatest Just after launching, and 
if the ship is then turned round and kept with her head in the opposite direction to 
what it was before launching, a large part of the magnetism which is not firmly ham- 
mered into the iron will be lost. It is most important that every new ship after 
launching should be tumed round and kept with her head in the opposite direction 
while fitting out for sea, so that she may lose as much as possible of the magnetism 
which has not been firmly hammered into her before having her compasses aqjusted. 
This is, a matter which is very much overlooked at present. It is most desirable that 
naval architects or others who superintend the construction of iron ships should insist 
on having it done. I would suggest that a clause should be added to all the contracts 
for new ships^ that after laimching the ship should be tumed round and kept while 
fitting out with her head as nearly as possible in the opposite direction to what she 
was on the stocks. I have known many cases where this has not been attended to, 
in which the magnetism changed so much within a few days as to cause serious in- n 
convenience and danger in the navigation of the ship. One instance, which came 
under my notice a few years ago, will show the importance of having the ship tamed 
round. A large passenger ship was built with her head nearly south, and fitted in 
the same direction. Her compasses were carefully adjusted, and after that she re- 
mained swinging to her anchor in a tide way, so that her head tumed to different 
directions each tide for a week. Before she left for her first voyage, I went on board 
to ascertain the errors of her btaudard compass, as I expected to find a considerable 
change. I found on some points ther^ was as much as 10 degrees of difference of 
error from what there had been a week before. The ship by swinging to her anchor 
for a week had lost an amount of magnetism sufficient to produce an error of 10 de- 
grees on the compass. Since that time several other ships similar in every way have 
been built by the same builders for the same comx)any, but they have been tumed 
round after launching, and there has been comparatively little change in their mag- 
netism. The importance of this was pointed out thirty years ago by Dr. Scoresby, 
and recommended by the late Sir Frederick Evans, but^shipbuilders and others are 
in much need of being reminded of it now. 

The effect of the magnetism of the hard iron is to produce an error on the compass 
which vanishes when the ship*s head is on two opposite points, and attains a maxi- 
mum amount in each semicircle as the ship turns round. 

It has, therefore, been called a semicircular error. I may illustrate the effect ot 
the ]>emianeut magnetism of the ship by fixing a steel magnet on this frame and 
tuming it roimd the compass. The frame will represent a ship in which the mag- 
netism is altogether permanent magnetism. When the line of the disturbing magnet 
is in a line with the compass needles no deviation is produced. As the ship's head is 
tumed round the deviation increases until it attains a maximum, when the line of 
this disturbing force is at right angles to the compass needles. It then gradually 
diminishes and again comes to zero. Continuing to turn the ship, wo find a deviation 
again appears, but in the opposite direction to what it was in the other semicircle. 
It attains a maximum, and comes to zero at the place of starting. 

You will now readily understand that as this magnetism, which is hammered into 
the hard iron of the ship, gives rise to forces the resultant of which is a single mag- 
netic force acting in a definite direction in the ship, its influence on the oompass may 
be neutralized by placing a steel magnet with its poles in the opposite direction at 
such a distance from the compass that it will exactly counterbalance the magnetism 
of the ship. This is one of the plans which Sir George Airy proposed in 1838^ and 
which is used for correcting the standard compasses in the Navy. The amount and 
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direction of the ship's permanent magnetism at the position of the compass is fiist 
determinod. A steel ma^et is then selected, and the distance found by trial where 
it will prodnco the same force on the compass needle as the ship's magnetism does at 
the position of the compass on board. A nole is bored in the wooden stand at the 
right distance from the compass needle and the magnet inserted with its poles acting 
in the opposite direction to the ship's magnetism. 

The second of Sir George Airy's plans, and which is the simplest and most convenient, 
is generally adopted in the merchant service. It is to apply two magnets, one set 
fore and ailt and the other set thwartship to coanterbaiance the fore-and-aft and 
thwartsbip component of the ship's magnetism. 

We have now to consider the action of the soft iron magnetized by induction from 
earth, and it is necessary to divide this into two part«— the magnetism induced by 
the earth's vertical force and the magnetism induced by the earth's horizontal force. 
All the vertical iron of the ship becomes magnetized by induction fh)m the vertical 
component of the earth's magnetic force. In the northern hemisphere, the upper 
parts of the vertical iron attract the north point of the compass card; in the southern 
nemisphere t4ie south point. The effect of vertical iron on the compass may be illus- 
trated by moving a vertical rod of soft iron round the suspended needle. Let the 
bar be kept with its upper end about the same level as the needle. Now, in what- 
ever position the upper end of the bar is held, the north point will always be at- 
tracted towards it. Consequently, when the bar is held in the line of the needle^ 
there is no deviation, but when it is a line at right angles to the direction of the 
needles a maximum error is produced^ w^ich is easterly when the bar is to the east 
of the needle, and westerfy when it is to the west. Thus we have a semicircular 
error produced by a vertical bar carried round the compass. All the vertical iron 
acts similarly, and produces a semicircular error as the ship is turned round in azi- 
muth. The amount of this error will vary in the same ship according to the position 
of the compass with regard to (he vertical iron. In some positions, where the iron is 
symmetrically distributed fore and aft, and also athwartship, the attractions on op- 
posite sides may; neutralize each other and no error will be produced, while in other 
positions there may be large errors. For a compass in the same position in the ship, 
the error will vary in different parts of the world as the vertical force of the earui 
changes. 

The force on the compass due to magnetism induced in the soft iron of the ship by 
the vertical component of the earth's magnetism is constant in direction in the ship^ 
but it varies in amount in proportion to the earth's vertical force. Tlie error which 
it produces on the compass varies, therefore, directly as the earth's vertical force, 
and inversely as the earth's horizontal force, or what is the same thing, directly as 
the tangent of the dip. 

The error caused by induction in vertical iron is usually corrected along with the 
permanent magnetism by means of steel magnets. This plan is oblectionable, except 
for ships trading in the same latitude, became the earth's vertical force, which pro- 
duces the error^ varies in different parts of the world, whereas the force applied to 
correct it remams constant. This error is really the same as that observed by Cap- 
tain Flinders in his wooden ship^ and the proper way to correct it is that which he 
suggested, namely a bar of vertical soft iron placed in such a position as to produce 
a ibrce on the compass needles equal and acting in an opposite direction to the ship's 
force. 

The Liverpool compass committee had such a bar fitted to the steering compasses 
of several ships, and Captain Lecky has applied it with remarkable success to the 
compasses of several ships in the merchant service. The binnacle of Sir William 
Thompson's compass is fitted with a brass tube for holding this Flinders bar, and when- 
ever the requisite information can be obtained for determining the size of bar re- 
quired for any particular compass in a ship it is applied. The application of the Flin- 
ders bar has been of great service in a large number of ships. It is particularly use- 
fol for mail steamers making regular passages between this country and the south- 
em hemisphere. In such cases, after the ship has made one or two vovages, it is 
quite possible to adjust the length of the bar so that the change in error from verti- 
cal induction will not exceed 2 or 3 degrees in going from England to the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

When a compass is placed in a new ship, it is impossible to tell with accuracy how 
much of the semicircular error should be corrected by Flinders bar, and how much 
by steel magnets. To determine the amount of Flinders har required it is necessary 
to have observations of the deviations in two places, differing considerably in mag- 
netic latitude. But even in a new ship an experienced adjui^r can generally place 
a bar so that there will at all events be less change with change of latitude than if 
the whole semicircular errors were corrected with steel magnetsC Similar ships with 
the compass placed in similar positions will generally require about the same amount 
of Flinders bar. As an illustration I may refer to the Donald Cnrrie mail steamers 
A>etween London and the Cape. Ten ships for this line have beeiLsupplied with the 
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binnacle fitted with the receptacle for the Flinders bar. It haa been found, after 
making one or two voyages to the Cape, that in all these ships the Flinders bar is 
required to be placed on the fore side of the binnacle, and that the amount of error 
to be corrected in London varies from 10 to ir> decrees. In six of the ships the error 
to be corrected was 13 degrees. Now in any other new ship similar to these, and 
with the compass similarly placed, it would be quite safe to apply a bar at the lint 
adjustment to correct about 13 degrees in London. If the whole semicircular error 
in these Cape mail steamers were corrected in this country by steel magnets, there 
would be a change in the deviations on east and west courses of from 16 to 24 degrees 
every voyage to the Cape. The application of the Flinders bar diminishes the amount 
of change in deviation by that amount. In order that the Flinders bar may not give 
rise to error through becoming personally magnetized, it should be large enough in 
diameter in proportion to its length not to become magnetized by hammering. 

We have seen that the permanent magnetism of the ship and the induced magnet- 
ism from the earth's vertical force, both produce an error of the same nature as the 
ship's head is turned in azimuth, namely, a semicircular error, but the deviation pro- 
duced by the induced magnetism from the horizontal force follows a different law. 

In this case, as the ship is turned round in azimuth, the direction of the force on the 
compass due to magnetism induced by the earth's horizontal magnetic force remains 
fixed with recard to the earth's magnetic meridian, but changes with respect to the 
direction of the ship's head. With the permanent magnetism, and with the magnet- 
ism induced in vertical iron, the direction of the disturbing force remained constant 
in the ship, and, therefore, varied in space as the ship turned round, but with the 
magnetism induced in horizontal iron the direction remains constant in space. Let us 
see now this affects the compass. 

It may be illustrated by this arrangement : In this cradle there are two hollow 
globes of cast-iron, with their centers on a level with the compass needles. The re- 
sult is that the magnetism induced by the vertical component of the ship's magnetism 
does not affect the compass, and the whole disturbaitce is caused by horizontal mag- 
netic force. This will represent an actual ship with regard to its horizontal magnetic 
force ; with a compass placed on the central fore-and-aft line, so that tne iron is 
svmmetrical on eacn side. Now, as the globes are turned round the compass needle, 
the induced magnetism in the ^lobe changes in direct ion with respect to a fixed me- 
ridian of the globe. The line joining the center of the globes will represent the length 
of the ship. I will now turn the cradle containing the globes. When the line Join- 
ing the center of the globes is north and south, the noithem parts of the globes will 
acquire red magnetism, and the southern portions blue. In this position no devia- 
tion is produced, because the resultant of the horizontal lines of magnetic force will 
be in the magnetic axis of the compass, but the force acting on the compass- needles 
will be increased. As the northern globe is turned towards the east, the north point 
of the compass card will.be drawn towards the east, and the deviation will increase 
until the direction of the elobes in NE. From this point the deviati<m gradually 
diminishes until the globes become east and west, when no deviation is produced, but 
the directive force acting on the needles is diminished. Now, as we turn the globes 
further round, the north point of the compass card will be drawn towards the west, 
and the deviation will increase until the globes are SE. and NW. It then dimininheH 
until the globes are in the north and south line, when there will be no deviation, but 
the force will be Increased. Continuing the operation in the other semicircle, wo 
shall obtain a repetition of these results. With the globes SW. and NE. easterly de- 
viation will be found jwith theglobes east and west there will be no deviation, and 
when the globes are NW. and SE. there will be westerly deviation. The effect of mag- 
netism induoed from the horizontal force of the earth mav be illustrated by the dia- 
gram, which represents a horizontal plate of iron placed in different positions round 
a compass-needle. Thus the magnetism induced by the earth's horizontal force causes 
a deviation which attains a maximum in each quadrant, aud is of opposite name in 
each adjoining quadrant. It has, therefore, been called qnadrantal error. 

Now, the magnetic force which causes the qnadrantal deviation being induoed by 
the horizontal force of the eurtb, its magnitude is proportional to that horizontal 
force, aud as the directive force on the compass needles is also proportional to the 
same horizontal force, it follows that the deviations produced by the magnetism in- 
duced in horizontal iron are independent of changes m the earth's force, and will be 
the same in all parts of the world. The qnadrantal error is corrected by placing 
masses of soft iron on each side of the compass. As a rule, where a standaitl com- 
pass is placed in the center line of the ship, the iron is symmetrically placed on each 
side of the compass. In such cases the qnadrantal error vanishes on the four cardi- 
nal points N., £., S., W., and attains a maximum easterly deviation at NE. and SW., 
and a maximum westerly deviation on NW. and SE. It is corrected by placing the 
soft iron on each side of the compass, in the thwart ship line. The soft iron may be 
in the form of iron chain, or oast-iron cvlindt-rs, as proposed by the Liverpool com- 
pass committee ; or iron spheres, as used by Sir William Thomson. There is an ob 
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jectiun to the use of chain, particularly when nsed with powerful compass needles; 
the links may become permanently magnetized from being too close to the ends of' 
the needles. In some exceptional cases, when the iron is not symmetriciil round the 
compass, we may also have a quadrantal error which has a maximnm on the four 
cardinal points and vanishes on the four quadrantal poiiits. This occurs in some of 
the turret ships, but it is so uncomoion in ordinary ships, that it is not necessary to 
go fully into it now. It may be corrected by placing the soft iron on opposite sides 
of the compass, obliqnely to the thwart ship line. In these exceptional cases there 
is usually a small constant error of the same name on all courses remaining, which 
must be allowed for. 

Sinoe the quadrantal error remains the same all over the world, and does not alter 
with time to any appreciable extent, it is very desirable to have it properly correcteil 
at first. When it is properly corrected the readjustment of the steel magnets from 
time to time, as errors arise from change in the permanent magnetism of the ship, be- 
comes very simple. 

Hitherto I have only considered the case in which the ship is supposed to be up- 
right, but when the ship heels over other influences come into action which produce 
errors, often of a very serious amount. The greatest errors from heeling occur in 
iron ships when they are upon northerly or southerly courses. When the ship's head 
is east or west there is no heeling error. In general with ships built in the northern 
hemisphere, the north point of the compass is drawn towards the hi^h side of the 
fehip while in northern latitudes. The error is UHually greatest \vh<m the ship is 
built with her head in a northerly direction. In such ships the heeling error dimin- 
, ishes on ^oing towards the southern hemisphere. With Hhips built in a southerly di- 
rection, if the compass be placed near the stern, the heeling error is usually small, 
and in some cases the north point is drawn to the low side of the ship. When the 
latter cases occur the heeling error will increase as the ship proceeds to the south. 
The heeling error may be corrected for any particular latitude by placing a magnet 
which is vertical when the ship is upright and becomes inclined to the vertical as 
the ship heels over under the center of the compass at such a height as to neuti-alize 
the ship's vertical force. 

Although the compass on an iron ship may be accurately corrected at any particu- 
lar time and place by the methods which I have briefly described, it would be a great 
mistake to suppose that the indications of the compass can be depended on for any 
length of time afterwards, without constantly ascertaining the errors by means of ob- 
servations. In every ship, whether old or new, but especially in a new ship, during 
the first years, the only safe plan is to expect the errors to change, and never to lose 
an opportunity of cheeking the indications by observations of the snn by day and 
stars by night. 

It cannot be too often impressed on those who have the charge of iron ships that 
the mariner's compass is no trustworthy guide, placed as it is in the midst of such 
changing forces as the magnetism of an iron ship. I have already referred to the 
changes which occur in the magnetism of new ships, and which may give rise to seri- 
ous errors. No doubt the amount of change diminishes in time, and after some years 
the magnetism of the ship becomes to a certain extent constant, but it is always liable 
to alteration by shocks from the sea or other causes. 

The only definite and scientific information which has been obtained regarding the 
changes in the magnetism of ships during the last thirty years has been supplied by 
the compass department of the British navy. An interesting paper had recently been 
given to the Royal Society by Captain Creak, F. R. S., on the deviations of the com- 

E asses of certain classes of Her Majesty's navy, in which he has recorded the magnetic 
istory of a large number of iron armor-clad, iron, and composite ships. The tables 
which are appended to his paper show that after a few years' service the magnetism 
due to the hard iron becomes, to a very great extent, permanent, but I do not think 
that it would be safe to expect the same result with fthlps of the merchant service, 
llie ships of the navy are constructed of much thicker plates than those of the mer- 
chant service, and we may suppose that the vibration from the engines, and shocks 
from the sea would have a greater efi'ect in producing a change in the magnetism of 
t he latter. Another reason for expecting the standard compasses to act more satis- 
factory in the ships of the navy is that tne greatest care is exercised by the compass 
department in the selection of the best possible position for the standard compass 
with respect to the surrounding ; whereas in the merchant service, in many oases, no 
precautions are taken for the selection of a good position for the standard compass. 

1 have now to refer to another part of the magnetism of the iron, which in many 
ships plays an important part, and gives rise to deviations which are frequently very 

enzzling to the navigator. This is called by some writers "retentive magnetism,'' 
ut perhaps a better name for it is sluggishness of the ship's magnetism. It is the 
error which is found when a ship's course is changed after naving been steaming in 
the same direction for some days. The error is also found after a ship has been lying 
in the dock for a considerable tune. This is particularly observable in vessels trading 
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between this eonntry and North America. It fluently happens on the TOjage £rom 
here to New York, after steaming for five or six days on a westerly oonrse, when the 
TesseFs head is tnmcd to the north an error of several degrees of westerly deviation 
is fonnd. On the other hand, after coming from New York to this country steering for 
several days on an easterly course, when the ship's head is tnrned to the north an 
error of several degrees of easterly deviation isTonnd. 

It may also be observed with ships going to India. After st€aming along the 
Mediterranean in an easterly direction, when the ship's head is turned a south- 
westerly deviation is frequently found; bnt when coming home, after paasing 
through the Mediterranean steering west, when the ship is turned to the north, west- 
erly deviation is found. If the ship be kept for a few days on the second course, the 
error will gradually diminish. The explanation of this is, that the ship requires some 
additional magnetism, which becomes temporarily fixed by the shaking from the 
screw and shocks fh)m the waves. So long as the ship remains on the same course 
no deviation from this course is produced on tfao compass, but as soon as the course is 
altered the side of the ship which was farthest from tne north having acquired a dose 
of blue magnetism attracts the north point of the compass, and produces the deviation 
observed. Now this magnetism, not being firmly fixed into the iron of the ship, is 
gradually shaken out when the slltp is on another course. The amount of this error 
cannot be predicted at all. Captain Lecky has fonnd it to amount, in some cases, to 
as much as 10 degrees, after steaming in an easterly or westerly direction for six or 
seven days. The following rules have been given by Sir William Thomson as a warn- 
ing regarding the sluggishness of ship's magnetism : 

1. After steering for some time on westerly courses, expect westerly error if you turn 
to the north, or easterly error if yon turn to the south. 

2. After steering for sometime on easterly courses, expect easterly error if you turn 
to the north, or westerly error if you turn to the south. 

In conolufidon, I ipayjustgivea few words of warning on a point of considerable im- 
portance in connection with the electric lighting of ships, and the action of the current 
of electricity on the ship's compasses. During the last few yes^s many passenger 
steamers have been lighted with electricity^ and often only a single wire is used, the 
ship's side taking the place ^f the return wire. Now, in such cases, it is quite possible 
that the wire may be placed in such a position and at such a distance from the compass 
that the current flowing throngh it will produce a large error. Take, as an example, a 
main lead from the dynamo machine, to light up a saloon of one hundred lamps or 
more. It may run along nearly nndomeain the ))osition of the standard compass. 
The current may be taken at 100 amperes. In such a condition of afiairs, the error 

Sroduced on the compass will amount to as much as 7^ degrees when tl.e \viro is at » 
istance of 30 feet. Now this error will only be produced at the time that tho cui^nt 
is flowing to light up the lamps, and it may never be detected by tho officers of tho 
ship. The observations for determining the error of the compat's uro usually made 
during the day, when the electric light is not required. The captain may, therefore, 
determine his compass error everyday, and set his course quite correctly, but for some 
hours at night the ship may be going several degrees off her proper course, although 
she is being steered correctly by the compass. 

This refers to a single wire system and a continuous current machine, but if an 
alternate cnrrent machine be used, no eflect will be produced on tho compass, eveu 
with a singly wire, and the ship's side as a return. Also with a continuous current 
machine the danger may be entirely avoided by using a double-wire system with the 
two wires close together. It is essential that both wires should be well insulated from 
the ship's side. A want of insulation in one of the wires, although there may be uo 
change observable in the lighting, may produce as much error on the compass as if 
there were only a single wire. So far as I know, there is no great advantage in the 
single- wire system over the double wire, except it be a slight saving in the first cost. 
It would, therefore, appear that for the safety of the ship, when a continuous current 
machine is used for lighting, two wires*, well insulated, should always be employed, 
and that the insnlation of the wires should be tested periodically to make certain that 
no fault has occurred. 
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COLORS OF FLAGS IN THE INTERNATIONAL CODE OF SIGNALS. 

[Traoaltted from the Spanish in the Bevista de Marin*, Madrid.] 

While I was still foUowinx the sen in my profession of pilot in the merchant marine, 
I was surprised to see what, in my humble opinion, in lack of ingenuity in the arrange- 
ment of the colors of the flags of the telegraphic code then most iu use, which was 
known by the name of Marryat, and the Bsnie, if uot worse, iu the French Code ot 
Reynold. Indeed, both codes used for tbe flags the colors red, blue, >ellow, aud 
white, arranged in beautiful combinations of stripes, checks, hour-glasses, diagonals, 
&c., so tkat on looking at the plate of telegraphic flags it appears that more attention 
has been paid to good taste in design and color than to the requirements of ready 
visibility. 

At the time to which I refer very little had been published concerning the optical 
defect known as Daltonismf and the author of these lines confesses that then he had 
no more notion of this defect of vision than the little that is explained in Gonat's 
Treatise on Physics, but he remembers having held and heard held aboard ship great 
disputes over the determination of telegraphic flags at ardistauce, the red being con- 
founded with blue, and both these colors in old bunting with yellow and with whit^e. 
It is easy to understand such confusion, knowing that the colors of bunting lose their 
brightness with time, and the light also, according to its direction and brightness, 
favors more or less the clear visibility of the flags. 

The distinguished Spanish sailor, Don Pedro de Pride, in his code of telegraphic 
flags, introduced greater simplicity in the arrangement of the colors, giving prefer- 
ence to the flags of a single color and two colors in well defined figures, or equal 
diagonal divisions. Strange that he should not fully carry out so excSlent a system, 
and not have to go back to the combinations of colors of the flags 9 and 10 aod the 
pennants A and S. Then came the international code of signals now in use with the 
old chromatic confusion of Manyat and Reynold and their intricate devices, increasing 
the chances of error by increo^ing the number of flags. 

Apart from my otrn conviction, I am moved to scribble these lines by the increased 
number of complaints against the existing code that I have received from many and 
distinguished seamen, who have found it defective in respect to the visibility of the 
fla^. However light the wind to flutter the bunting— and all the more if it is faded — 
it IS difficult to make out the signals M, Y, W, U, N, and Y with the promptness 
required by the operation of telegraphing, especially betweeu steamships. 

It is well known that there are as a last resort the colorless signals for long distances, 
but this method has the immense disadvantage of having to spell out the words, which 
is almost impracticable for two vessels moving iu opposite directions. Moreover, it 
is to be borne in mind that the sailors must bo given simplicity, not cumbersome 
operations. There is no doubt that the international code is very complete, since it 
includes 78,642 distinct signals. But what necessity has the merchant marine for this 
increased number of signs? And if, under protest, we admit this necessity, why in- 
crease the number of nags to 213f With only 10 flags, we have 90 binary permuta- 
tions ; 720 ternary ; 5,040 ouarternary. 

Admitting three distinctive pennants hoisted above, below, and between the fore- 
going binary and ternary permutations, we have 2,4ti0 new signs, and 17,550 others by 
aoistm^ each one of the three pennants to the top of another mast. We have in aU 
25,(^ Signs, enough for the requirements of navigation. 

For the signal numbers of the vessels of each nation these same signs could be used, 
having the national flag hoisted as a distinction. 

Let not the readers of this celebrated review suppose that it is my intention to 
claim that the existing code, approved and followed by the merchant marines of all 
nations, is to be condemned solely on those suggestions — the ofis()ring, perhaps, of the 
greatest ignorance. No; the flnal object that I propose to myself is, admitting, ast^ere 
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is now DO escape from adniittiug, the number of 21 Hags of the existing iutemational 
code to devise a way of substituting for the present very complicated devices and 
colors, others more simple and moro easily seeu. Though I am conduced that these 
lines will pass unnoticed, I doubt not that sooner or later the theme I am so poorly 
discussing will be thrust upon us by the many complaints of seamen. In my opinion 
the substitution is easy. 

In the first place I eliminate all the colors except white and black by reason of the 
ease with which they may be mistaken, owing to being faded, to Daltoniiw, lack of 
light, &c. White and black are two contrasted colors, exact opposit* $ ; the former is 
light, the latter the negative of light. However mncli the black part of the flag may be 
fiuled it will alwavs be distinguished from the white part, especially if it be arranged 
that the fla^s shall never terminate in white, since at a distance it cannot be made 
out because it is confounded with the- blue background of the sky, and even more if 
the atmosphere is charged with fog, in which case the blue background becomes 
changed into white. 

Id the accompanying plate I give a combination of devices for 21 flags with only 
the colors white and black, which could be used instead of those of the present code 
without therebv changing in any respect the signals. 

I shall be satisfied it by these lines I succeed in inviting to this maritime problem 
the attention of some distinguished fellow-mariner who will discuss it from greater 
wealth of knowledge. 

JOSE RECABT GIRALT. 
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WIHB-DIBBCTIOV AHB YSLOCITT SieVAL8. 




I. DIrecllon Signal above CavtkNiary Signal when Eatt- 
•riy winds are expected i and below for Weeteriy windt. 

II. Black stripe above White when Northeriy winds are 
expected | and below for Southeriy winds. 

Nl. Caationary Flag hoisted alone indteates the probable 
db-ectlon of wind to doubtful. 

IV. A Red Light at night represents the Cautionary 
Signal. 

There to no night signal for wind direction. 

TM MieNlOMI •MAntlC OOJI.V. 
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REVISED INTERNATIONAL REGULATIONS FOR PREVENTING 
COLLISIONS AT SEA. 



PREUMINART. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and Hwise of Bepresentatiree of the United Stalfs of America 
in Congress aa9embled, That the following <* Revised luteniational Roles and Regula- 
tions for Preventing Collisions at Sea " shall be followed in the navigation of all pub- 
lic and private Tessels of the United States upon the hi^h seas and in all coaat waters 
of the ifnited States, except such as a^e otherwise provided for, namely : 

STEAM AKf> SAIL YBSSBLS. 

Abticle 1. In the foUowing rules every steamship which is under sail and not under 
steam ia iohe considered a sailing ship, and every steamship which is under steam, 
whether under sail or not, is to he considered a ship under steam, 

UOHTS. 

Art. 2. The lights mentioned in the following articles numhered three, four, five, six, 
seven, eight, nine, ten, and eleven, and no others, shall be carried in all weathers, from 
sunset to sunrise : 

LIGHTS FOR STEAMERS. 

Akt. 3. A sea-going steamship, when under way, shall carry — 

(a) On or in front of the foremast, at a height above the hull of not less than twenty feet, 
and if the breadth of the ship exceeds twenty feet, then at a height above the hull 
not less than such breadth, a bright white light, so constructed as to show a 
uniform and unbroken light over an arc of the horizon of twenty points of 
the compass, so fixed as to throw the light ten points on each side of the ship, 
namely, from right ahead to two points abaft the beam on either side, and of 
such a character as to be visible on a dark night, with a clear atmosphere, 
at a distance of at least five wiles. * 

{b) On the starboard side a green light, so constructed as to show a uniform and 
unbroken light over an arc of the horizon of ten i>oint8 of the compass, so 
fixed as to throw the light from right ahead to two points abaft the beam 
on the starboard side, and of such a character as to be visible on a dark 
night, with a clear atmosphere, at a distance of at least two miles. 

(c) On the port side a red light, so constrnct-ed as to show a uniform and unbroken 

light over an arc of the horizon of ten points of the compass, so fixed as io 
throw the light from right ahead to two points abaft the beam on the port 
side, and of such a character as to be visible on a dark night, with a clear 
atmosphere, at a distance of at least two miles. 

(d) The said green and rod side-lights shall be fitted with inboard screens project- 

ing at least three feet forward from the light, so as to prevent these lights from 
being seen across the bow. 

UOHTS FOR TOWING-STEAMERS. 

Art. 4. A steamshij^ when towing another ship shall, in addition to her side-lights, 
carry two bright white lights in a vertical line, one over the other, not less than three feet 
apart, so as to distinguish her from other steamships. Each of these lights shall be of 
the same construction and character, and shail be carried in the same position, as the 
white light which other steamships are required io carry. 
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VBSSRLS NOT UNDER COMMAND. 

Art. 5. (a) A ship, tchether a Bteawiskip or sailing shipf u^hich from any accident is not 
under command, shall at night carrt/, in the same position as the white light which steam- 
ships are required to carrii, and if a steamship, in place of that light, three red lights in 
globular lanterns, each not less than ten inches in diameter, in a vertical line, one over the 
other, not less than three feet apart, and of such a character as 1o be risible on a dark night, 
with a clear atmosphere, at a distance of at least two miles, and shall bi/ daft carry in a 
vertical line, one orer the other, not less than three feet apart, in front of but not lower than 
her foremast-head, three black balls or shapes^ each two fret in diameter, 

VESSELS LAYING TELEGRAPH CABLES. 

{b) A ship, whether a steamship or sailing ship, employed in laying or in picking up a tele- 
graph cable, shallot night carry, in the name jwsiiion as the white light which steamships 
are required to carry, and if a steamship, in place of that fiqht, three lights t» globular lan- 
terns, each not less than ten inches in diameter, in a vertical hne. over one another, not less 
than six feet apart. The highest and lowest of the*e liffhfs ithall be red, and the middle light 
ehall be white, and they shall be of such a character that tf,r rtd lights shall be risible at 
the same distance a« the white light. By day she shall carry, in a vertical line, one orer the 
other, not less than six feet apart, in front of bat not lowJr than her foremast-head, three 
shapes not less than two feet in diameter, of which the top and bottom shall be globular in 
shape andxed in color, and the middle one diamond in shape and white, 

WHEN TO CARRY 9IDE-LIGHTS. 

(0) The ships referred to in this article, when not making any way through the water, 
shall not carry the side-lights, but when making way shall carry them, 

(d) The lights and shapes required to be shown by this article are to be teiken by other 
ships as signals that the ship showing them is not under command, and cannot therejore get 
out of the way. The signals to be made by ships in distress and requiring assistance are 
contained in article twenty-seven. 

LIOHTS FOR SAILING VBSSBLS. 

Art. 6. A sailing ship under way or being towed shall carry the some liehta as are 
provided by article three for a steamship under way, with the exception or the white 
light, which she shall never carry. 

KXCBFTfONAL LIOHTS FOR SMALL VESSELS. 

Art. 7. Whenever, as in the cose of small vessels during bad weather, the green and 
red side-lights cannot be fixed, these lights shall be kept on deck, on their re8i>cctivo 
sides of the vessel, ready for use, and shall, on the approach of or to other vesselis bo 
exhibited on their respective sides in ttifficient time to prevent collision, in suchiuau- 
ner as to make them most visible, and so that the green light shall not be seen on the 
port side nor the red light on the starboard side. To make tho use of these ]>ortabIc 
lights more certain and easy, (Jie lanterns containing ihem shall each be paiDle^I outside 
with the color of the light they respectively contain, and shall be provided with proper 
screens. 

LIGHTS FOR STEAM VESSELS AND SAILING VESSELS AT ANCHOR. 

Art. 8. A ship, whether a steamship or a sailing ship, when at anchor, shall catry, 
where it can b^t be seen, but at a height not exceeding twenty feet above the hull, 
a white light, in a globular lantern of not less than eight inches in diameter, and m 
constructed as to uiow a clear, uniform, and unbroken light, visible all round the 
horizon at a distance of at least one mile. 

LIGHTS FOR PILOT VES8BIA 

Art. 9. A pUot vessel, when engaged on her station on jtilotage duty, shall not carry tho 
lights require<l for other vesseK but shall carry a white light ut the mastht^ad, visible 
an round the horizon, and shall also exhibit a llarc-np li^bt or (a) fiare-vp lights at 
short intervals, which shall never exceed firteeu mlDUtes. A pilot vesstl, when not engaged 
i>n her station on pilotage duty, shall carry lights similar to those of other sliips. 
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LIGHTS FOR OPEN BOATS AND FISHING VESSELS. 

Art. 10. Open boats and fiahing-veaatU of 1^8$ tkun iwentu U>n$ net regiaUred tonnmgs, 
tchen under way and when not having tlieir nets, trawlSy dredges, or lines in the wm$er, inul 
not (e oblige to carry the colored side-lights ; bat every such boat and vessel shall in lieu 
thereof have ready at hand a lantern with a green glass on the one side and a thd. glass 
on the other side, and on approaching or Mn^ approached by another vessel snch lan- 
tern shall be exhibited in snmcient time to prevent collision, so that the green light 
tthall not be seen on the port side nor the red light On the starboard side. 

The fo/lowing portion of this article applies only to fishing vessels and boats when in the 

sea off the c$a8t of Europe lyimg north of Cape Finiaterre : 

(a) All fishing veaaela and flaking boata qf twenty tons net registered tonnage or upward, 

when under way and when not hamntj their neta, trawla, dredges, or lines in the water, 

ahall carry and aho9 the same lights aa other vessels under way, 

(ft) All vessels when engaged in fishing with drift-nets shall exhibit two white lights from 

any part of the vessel where they can be best seen. Such lights shall be placed ao 

that the vertioal diatance between them ahall be not leaa than six feet and not more 

than ten feet, and ao that the horizontal diatance between them, measured in a line 

with the keel of the veaael, ahall be not leas than five feet and not more than ten 

feet. The lower of these two lights shall be the more forward, and both of them shall 

be of such a character and contained in lanterns of such construction as to show all 

round the horizon, on a dark night, tt^ith a cle^ir atmosphere, for a distance of not less 

than three miles. 

(o) All veaseiswhen trawling, dredging. Or fishing with any kind of drag-nets shall exhibit, 

from MMM part of the veaael where they can be beat seen, two lights. One of these 

Ughia shall be red and U^e other shall be white. The red light shall be above the 

white light, and shall be at a vertical distance from it of not less than six feet and not 

more ^ian twelve feet: and the Jiorizontal distance between them, {fany, shad not be 

more than ten feet. These two lights shall be of siich a character and contained in 

lantema of such conatruotion aa to be visible all round the horizon, on a dark night, 

with a clear aimoaphere, ^ white light to a distance of not leas than three miles and 

the red light of not leea than two milea. 

(d) A veaael employed in line-fiahing, with her lines out, ahall carry the same liffhts as a 

veaael when engaged inflahing with drift-neta. 
(«) If a veaael, whenfiahina with a trawl, dredge, or any kind of drag-net, becomes stotion- 
ary in oonaequenee of her fear getJng fast to a rock or other obstruction, she shall 
show the Ught and make thefog-aignalfor a vessel at anchor, 
(/) Fishing veaeeh and open boata may at any tvme nae a flare-up in addition to the lighta 
which they are by thia artiele required to carry and ahote. All flare-up lights exhib- 
ited by a veaael when trawling, dredging, or fishing with any kind of drag-net shall 
be shown at the after part of the vessel, excepting that \f the vessel is hanging by tite 
stem to her trawl, dredge, or drag-net they shall be exhibited from the bow. 
(f7) Every fishing vessel and every open boat when at anchor between sunset and sunrise 
aheil exhibit a white light, visible all round the horizon at a dietanoe of at leaat one 
mile, 
(Ji) In a fog a dr\ft-net reaael attached to her neta^ and a veaael when trawling, dredging, 
orfiahing with any kind of drag-net, and a veaael employed in line-fiahing with her 
linea out, ahall, at intervala of not more than two minutes, make a bloat with her fog- 
horn and ring her bell alternately, 

VESSELS BEING OVERTAKEN. 

Art. 11. A ahip which ia being overtaken by another ahaU ahow from her atom to auch, 
laat-mentioned ahip a white light or a flare-up light, 

SOUND SIGNALS FOR FOG; AC. 

Art. 12. A ateamahip ahall be provided with a ateam-whiatle or other efficient ateam-aound 
aignaZa, ao placed that the aouna may not be intercepted by any obatruoHona, and with an 
efficient fog-horn, to be eoumded by a bellowa or other mechanical meana, and alao with an 
efficient bell, (In all caaea where the regulationa require a bell to be uaed, a drum will be 
aubatituted on board Turkiah veaaela. ) AaaUing ahip ahall be provided ioith a aimilar fog- 
horn and beU, 

In fog, miat, or falling anew, whether by day or night, the aignala deacribed in thia article 
ahall be uaed aafoUowa, that ia to aay : 

(a) A ateamahip under way ahall make wi^ her ateam-whiatle or other ateam-aound aignal, 

at intervala of not more than two mintUea, a prolonged blaat 

(b) A aailing ahip underway ahall make toith her fog-horn, at intervala of not more than 

turominutea, when on the atarboard tack one blaat, when on the port tack, two blasts in 
succession, and when with the ujind abaft the beam three blasts in succession. 

(c) A steamship and a sailing ship when not under way shall, at intervals of not more 

than tteominutes, ring the bell. 
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SPKBD OF SHIPS TO BE MODERATE IX FOG, AC. 

Abt. 13. Every ship, whether a BaiUng ship or a steamehip, ehalJ, in afog^ mist, or fall- 
ing tnaw, jfo at a moderate speed, 

Stebrino A2n> Sailing Rules. 

BAILING YSSSELS. 

Art. 14. When two sailing ships are approaching one another so as to involve nsk of ool- 
Usiony one of them shall keep ont of the way of the other as follows ^ namely : 

(a) A ship whicJi is running free shall keep out of the way of a ship which is close-hauled, 

(h) A ship which is close-hauled on the port tack shall keep out of the way of a ship which 
is close-hauled on the starboard tack. 

(o) When both are running free, toith the icind on different sides, the ship which has the 
wind on the port side shall keep out of the way of the other, 

(d) When both are running free, with the wind on the same side, the ship which ia to wind- 
ward shall keep out of the way of the ship which is to leeward, 

(o) A ship which has the wind aft shall keep out of the way of the other ship, 

STEAM YBSSBLS BfBETING. 

Art. 15. If two ships under steam are meetiDg end on, or nearly end on, so as to 
inTolve risk of collision, each shall alter her course to starboard, so that each may pass 
on the port side of the other. 

This article only applies to cases where ships €tre meeting end on, or nearly end on, in such 
a manner as to involve risk of collision, and does not apply to two ships which must, if 
both keep on their respective courses, pass clear of each other. 

The only oases to which it does apply are when each of the two ships is end on, or nearly 
end on, to the other ; in other words, to cases in which by*day each ship sees the masts of 
t^ other in a line, or nearly in a line, with her own, and by night to oases in which each 
ship is in such a position as to see boA the side lights of the other. 

It does not apply by day to cases in which a ship sees another ahead crossing her own 
course, or by night to cases where the red light of one ship is opposed to the red light of 
the other, or where the green light of one ship is opposed to the green light of the other, 
or where a red light without a green light, or a green light tviihout a red Ught, is seen 
aheadf or where both green and red lights are seen anywhere but ahead, 

TWO STEAMERS CROSSING. 

Art. 16. If two ships nnder steam are crossing so as to involve risk of collision, the 
sh^jp which has the other on her own starboard side shall keep out of the way of the 
other. 

STEAMSHIPS TO KEEP OUT OF WAT OF SAILING VESSEL. 

Art. 17. If two ships, one of which is a sailing ship and the other a steamship, are 
proceeding in such directions as to involve risk of collision, the steamship shall keep 
out of the way of the sailing ship, 

STEAM VESSEL APPROACinNG ANOTHER VESSEL. 

Art. 18. Everv steamship, when approaching another ship so as to involve risk of 
collision, shall slacken her speed, or stop and reverse, if necessary. 

SIGNALS OF STEAMERS SHOWING COURSE. 

Art. 18. In taking any course authorized or required by these regulaiione, a steamship 
nnder way may indicate that course to any other ship which shehas in sight by thefoUowing 
signals on her steam-whistle, namely : 

One short blast to mean *'/ am directing my course to starboard." 

Two short blasts to mean **/ am directing my course toport,^^ 

Three shorf blasi^t to mean **/ am going full speed astern,'*^ 

The use of these signals is optional, but if they are used the course of the sHp must be in 
accordance with the signal made. 
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(The arrovrs show the direction of wind.) 
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Umincf ihr wind free on the port side K, must h ecj) 
out of the war ofY^.w/io hann/f (he wind on the starl)oard 
side has the right of -w^ay 
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Bill ifV>.is a steamer she must keep clear of A. 
which t)eing a sadrnej vessel has the right 
of liar. lioth vessels f?eing steamers Article 16 
would apply, the shup hutvuif/ the otlier on lier 

own starhoard liand (\\) heing twund to give \va\: 
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Ha\inf/ thr wind fr re fm the port side X^rrwst leep 
out of the mn' ofXS.who InnuK) the nindon f/te star/ward 
side has the nrjht of r^^xy 
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Bat ff]Xis a steamer she must keep clear of A. 

which being a sadfufj vessel has the right 
of MY/r. Unfit lesscts heinq slcaincrs Article 1() 

Mould (wplyi the shi)) lumuf/ the other on hrr 
own stMi'hoard hand ^W) hem g hound to give wax: 
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As Q.arvd D. are meetirv^ end on both nuist port heLrn 
if possthle» biJbi if one going free is crossing the track of 
i.. close haided then C mast keep oat oflhe way. 
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Hut ijD is a steamer she must port helm to keep dear 
of Cor Y^ which bung sailing vessels continue their courses 
Jn case ofCMndB.heiru/ hotk steamers meeting end on 
Aiiicle Jo would apply; cctcfv vessel porting to 
pass on th^ port side of the other 
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jlsG./vas ike \rinA aft anA meelsT, ninniny free ml/t 
the wind on ike. port side., she must keep clear, (see Article 14) 




^l\/? 



JDotk vessels beirv^ steamers Ike same course skoaUL 
he followed/ (see Article 15) but if Yis a slearwer and^xis a 
aat ler ike laUer kas tke ri^kt of way and Ynvast keep clear. 
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^Ii)sifion 4^. 



Jjolh }\.and o.sailirifj with Ike mrul on Ike port side, 
W.b^tny to wind\rard kee^ps clear (/ 3. 





The same rale is observed in c/ise botk vrssets are 
steanvers{see Article 16.) or tn case H.^s a. steamer 
an<l o,bs a sailen but i/H.isa sailer and Aisa steamer 
tkeny 3,mast keep c/«/?r. (seeArliclelZ. ) 
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Position 5. 



As K. and \^nu€t end on, hotk mast port 
the helm, Ote ojiypy ninning free hy luffing, and 
the one close hauled by keeping away if necessary. 





IV^ith tiro slearners I he same rule ofrorl/lelnv 
obtains, but iJYl.is a steamer and L. a sailer 

the latter has the right of vray and )^.musb 

keep clear (Article 17j 
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Iwo sailing ships rneeivng closeriauledm. 
ike orve on tlie port ia^Jc., mast keep clear o/^. on 
ike starboard tack, vrho has the riqht(/waY.(seeArliclel^ 





Tht rule of port helm/ prey^ails irv rxtse both 
vessels are steamers, or in case ^. is ay steamer 
only, bwt if ^. Is a steamer and JSl. z:^ sailer ine 
latter mu^st held her course^ it being the duty 
of K to keep clear. 
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Position 7. 



As 0. is ruLrtniny wiihlhe wind c^ she 
must keep clear of P. closeJutuled cdthoivgh 
orvihe^port tdc/c, (See Article 14) 





Bu/t if V, is cu steamer she irvust change 
her course to keep clear of 0. who being o/ 
sailer keeps her course. Both ships heing 
steamers Article 15. should he foUowed, 
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^Position A? 



As Q.. kas the mnd neaiiy aft she 
miiM keep clear of H. who is nianlrig 
free wilh the wind orv the starboard sido^' 
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Bwt if R us a Sit earner and Q. W' uiuUr 
canvas it is the duty of \\. to keep clear: 
Prvviding both are steiwiers it is iJi^ duty 
of W. to keefj clear according tv .Article Ul 
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J ositioii 9. 



As both, ships are^ suilirvq with the wind 
on the sctni^ side the ship that is to 
wrin dwcL rd S m its t keep cleur of^ T to le ward 





ff T is a steurrver und S is ci sctHincj 
Vessel, the Jhrnxcr mtist 7<eep cleur. If 
both cere steanxers T havitvq S to star- 
hoctrcL heeps cleur. ^Article 1 6 J 
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Two sailing ships Trteeting end on with the 
wind abeam IJ hnvina the wind on the port-^ 
side keeps clear oj^ Vu/hois on the star 
boa.rd tetc/c. fjirttcle /'/V 





fn case o/^tv^o steamers both port the helm 
and pass' on the port side of each other. - 
f Article ^JS J 





hi case V is a s te arner and U is u^ 
sat ler, the former must keep clecvr 
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/is \^ hcLS the \>riixd ctft she rnvtst keep 

out of the yvuy of^Kiclosehauled on the^ 

starboard tack or cfoinci free 





M^th two steamers the TuZe^ ~is for the orve 
having the other on her ofvn starboard side^ 
to heep clear.- ^-ut ^ShT being ixmder sail aix-d 
JC <x stearrter lAT ntivst hold her coxLrse-^ 
^Arh^le Xmust heep clear 
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Every vessel overt ctkircg ccrLother is to 
keep out oj' the Jvctyr J Article 20 )The over- 
tOLken ship sho^vs cc bright licfht ajt yvhen 
she sees the side liqhts of the one asten-c. 





hx ccise o/^ctsccilirvq Vessel Z beinxf over^ 
teikerL by u steum.er ^the same rtile prevails 
Also a. stectmer overt a^hlrvq artother has 
to keep cleur.- 
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VESSEL OVERTAKING ANOTHER. 

Art. 20. Notwithaianding anything contained in any preceding artioUf every ekip, whether 
a ioiUng ship or a eteamshipf overtaking any oiJ^ shall keep out of the way of the over- 
taken ship, 

STBAMXR IN NARROW CHANNXL. 

Art. 21. In narrow ckanneiU every steamship ehaU, when it i$ safe and praoHodble, keep 
to that eide <tf the fairway or mid-eikannel which Ue$ on the starboard side of ew^ ship. 

RIGHT OF WAT. 

Art. 22. Wh^e hy the above rales one of two ships is to keep out of the way, the other 
shall keep her coarse. 

BPBCIAL CIRCUMBTANCBS AND DANGIERS. 

Airr. 23. In obeying and oonstming these rales dne regard shall be had to all dan- 
gers of navigation, and to any special circamstances which may render a departnre 
nom the above rules necessary in order to avoid immediate danger. 

NO SHIP X7NDBR ANT dROUMSTANCES TO NBQLECr PROPER PRSCAUTIONB. 

Art. 24. Nothing in these rules shall exonerate any ship, or the owner, or maeter, or crew 
ikereoffrom the consequences of any neglect to carry lights or sigmUs, or of any neglect to 
keep a proper lookout, or of the neglect of any precaution which may be required by the ordi- 
nary praoiitoe of seamen or by the spedal dreumstances of the oase, 

BB8BRYATION OF RULES FOR HARBOR AND INLAND NAVIGATION. 

« 

Art. 25. Nothing in these rules shall interfere with the operation of a special rule, duly 
made by local authority, relative to the navigation of any harbor, river, or inland naviga- 
tion. 

SPECIAL LIGHTS FOR SQUADRONS AND CONVOTS. 

Art 26. Nothing in these rules shall interfere with the operation of any special rules made 
by the Oovemment of any nation with respect to additional station and signal lights for two 
or more ships of war or for ships sailing under convoy. 

DISTRESS-SIGNALS. 

Art. 27. When a «%{p is in distress and requires assistance from other ships or from the 
shore, the following shall be the signals to be used or displayed by her, either together or sep- 
arately, that is to say : 

In the day-time— 

1. A gun fired at intervals of about a minute. 

2. The international code signal of distreta indicated by N. C, 

3. The distant signal, consisting of a square flag, having either above or below it a ball, or 

anything resembling a ball. 
At night— 

1. A gun fired at intervals of about a minute, 

2. Flames on the ship {as from a burning tar-barrel, oil-barrel, and so forth). 

3. Sockets or shells, throwing stars of any color or description, fired one at a time, at 

short intervals. 

REPEALING CLAUSE. 

Sec. 2. That all laws and parts of laws inconsistent with the foregoing " Revised 
International Roles and Regulations" for the navigation of all public and private 
vessels of the United States npon the high seas and in aU coast waters of the Uaited 
States, are hereby repealed, except as to the navigation of such vessels within the 
narbors, lakes, and inland waters of the United States; and that this act shall take 
effect and be in force from and after the first day of September, anno Domini eighteen 
hnndred and eighty-fonr. • 

Approved, March 3, ld85. 
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DIAGRAMS 

niuiiratitig the dangers of the modern rule of the road as applying to $teamer$. 




S^l 



This diagram represeote the po8itionB, taken five seconds apart, assamed by a ship 
of 9,000 tons meving at the rate of 12 knots on the straight, and with a helm aog^e of 
34 degrees when hard over. If the vessel went at less speed her onrves, with the same 
aiuouut of helm, would he snbstaniially the same. If she had 9 knots speed, her ad- 
vance, after the turn begins, would be about 7r> percent, of that shown in thefignre; 
her trausfer 80 per cent. If she had a speed of o knots her advance wonld be aboot 
50 per cent, of that shown in the Agnre, and her transfer 60 per cent. 




Here are thcee diagrams which show comparatively the areas oocupied by vesselsof 
the same size moving on a straight at the rates of 12, 9, and 6 knots. It will be ob* 
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MTved that, no mftttor what the vessele may 60 with their belmd or ODgines during, 
eightj-fivo fteooiidB, each ship will be somewhere within the line bonnding the figure 
lepretentiBi^ her manoaveriBg |K)wer. This is termed her maneuTeriug area. 
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If the manenyering area was moved along the line of the yesseVs course, .it would 
be bounded by the two parallel lines, c, o', d, d\ the included space being termed the 
"track.^ 

When the tracks of two ships, A and B, intersect, the figure included, 5,/, <;, h* 
will represent the space in which collision will occur. Furthermore, it is the only 




space in which collision can occur, both yessels being, under these circumstances, 
within this area at the same time. Therefore, if the ship to maneuyer does not haye 
her manenyering area completely overlaid by the tracl^ of the vessel to be ^voided, 
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she has only to steer over its free part to make a collision impossible. Should the 
track of one vessel entirely overlay the track of another, which can only happen when 
a vessel bears head on to another which is steering the same or an opposite course, or 
the maneuvering areas overlay, which can only happen when the vessels are very 
close together, then the only way to avoid the collision space is for both vessels to 
steer away from it— each vessel with its helm the same way. 

Two vessels are meeting end on. Here we see that the tracks are one and the same, 
and therefore, to carry the maneuvering area of one ship as far as possible from the 
maneuvering area of the other, each vessel must pnt its helm so as to turn its track 
away from the track of tho approaching ship. Either helm will do it. The rule is 
to use port helm. 




Consider ^hat A in the diagram has a speed of 12 knots aud B a speed of 6 knots, 
and that B is at B, two points on A's bow, steering the most dangerous course, B ^ 
then is the point where the two vessels will collide. 

Now, we see that A*s maneuvering area is overlai<l, except that portion which ad- 
mits of the use of port helm, therefore port helm, and port-helm alone in this case, 
can insure, by its employment, immunity from collision. 

If B was steering a course more towards d, her track would infringe more on A's 
maneuvering area. Still, port-helm for A would be indicated to let her go astera of 
B, slowing or reversing the engines so as to make as little advance as possible. Where 
port helm is used, unless the direction in which B is standing is plainly seen — and 
this could hardly be the case at night — stopping your way by the use of your enj[ine8 
is what is demanded, in order that you may cut into B's track as little as possible. 
The nearer the vessels are together the more reason exists for A to reduce speed. 
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If a steamer was at B, bearing four points ou A's bow, and was steering the most 
dangerous coarse, B, C, the n^e of port helm wonid be again indicated, nnless A was 




entirely sure that his speed was twico that of B, in which case the danger of collision 
is past, since the distance A C could be more quickly traversetl by A than the dis- 
tance B C could be traversed by B. 



Kl«.7 




In this illnstration A has 12 knots speed, and B 9 k!iots speed. We will consider 
B to bo two points on A's starboard bow, steering the course B o, which wiJl bring 
abont a collision at c. The diagram shows the conditions of this relation. It will be 
seen that if A tarns to starboard with port helm a collision will be avoided* 
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yris.e 



In this case B bears four points ou A^s bow, aud is steering tbe most daD^erons 
conrse, B c. (-ollision will occur at c, which can, however, be avoided by the use 
either helm. Port helm would be preferable, from the fact that A would go astern of 
B by using it. However, by the employment of starboard helm. A, does not approach 
B's track at all, but at night we would not know whether B was standing as shown or 
more in a direction towanls d, thus sweeping her track down upon A's maneuveriDi: 
area ; port helm would unquestionably bo the safest to use, minding the speed at th9 
same time. 
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Fi^9. 




When B is BO situated as to bear two points forward of A^s beam, and is steering 
any course towards e^ the danger of oolHsion has ceaaed, since %ha ^stance, A Oy is 
shorter iu time than the distance B c, and A must pass ahead of B. 
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B^.XD 



In this diagram the two vessels^ A and B, have each the same speed. If B is at B, 
two point-8 on A's bow, and standing on the most dangerous coarse, B c, the vessels 
will collide at the point o. Now the only f^ee portion of A's maneuvering area iudi- 
cates the use of port holm on her part to avoid infringing on B^s track. 
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If B was four poiDts on A's bow, and was steering a course, B c, then the collision 
would take place at c. Here either helm can be used. Employing starboard helm 
and going completely around would prevent any likelihood of a collision, although 
the use of port helm, slowing, of course, will put A in a position of safety astern of B 
in the shortest time, and would be best the nearer B's track was swept towards d. 
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Where B is two points forward of A^s beam at B, and is steering the danseioiia oon- 
unrinir course B c, it will be seen that the collision will occur at c, and that the use 
1 helm, going aroand if necessary, will remove A fastest tcom the ooUialoii 



•pace. 
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When a stoftmer is abeam of A at B the danger of collision is past^ ^Inoe any oonrse 
B mif^t steer eould not interfere with A's coarse, A c. 
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Sl«.l4c 



We DOW come to look into tbe category where the maneuveriDg vessel A has less 
speed than tbe vessel which is to keep its waV' We will suppose that A has a »peed 
of 9 knots, while B has the advantage of making 3 more knots, or can steam at the 
rate of 12 knots on the straight. 

Let us suppose that B is situated two points on A's bow, at B, and is steerin^^ the 
most dangerous course, B c. As in all other cases where this bearing is considered, 
the nse of port helm is demanded, since the employment of starboard helm infringes 
more upon B's track. 
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The same may be said of the use of port lielm, as wo see by the diaj^ram, Fig. 15, 
if B was four poiuts on A's bow, steering the course B r, port helm would take A 
safely across B's stern. 



ini«.ia 




A steamer is at B, two points forward of A's beam, steering the most dangerous 
coarse, B o. It would require tiie use of stHrhourd helm on the part of A to keep out 
of the coIlisioQ space aud to avoid fouling B at o. 
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If a steamer at B bore abeam of A, and was steering tbe most dangerous oonrse, 
B Cf it will be seen tbat A, in order to avoid a collision at the point e, wonld have t« 
use tbe starboard helm. 




Tig. 18. 



The fifth and last category is where tbe manenvering ship has much less speed 
than the yesssel to be avoided. Let ns consider that A's speed on the straight is only 
6 knots, while B has^ under the same conditions, a speed of 12 knots. 

If B 1>oro two points on A's bow and was steering a course, B o, then the coUision 
would take place .it o. From the diagram we see tnat port helm must be employed 
^y A to keep out of the collision space, • r^ ^ ^ ^T ^ 
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Also when a steamer is at B, four points on A's bow, as is shown in the fignre, 
where B is steering a course, B o, since the use of starboard helm makes a greater in- 
fiingement on B's '* track." 




3y the inspection of this figure where a vessel, B, going toward o, bears two points 
for-vr ard of A's beam, the use of starboard helm on the part of A is seen to be necessary. 
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The employment of starboard helm by A is also ^own in the above diaffnun, where 
a steamer, going towards o, is located abeam of A at B and steering a dangerooaly 
converging conrse. 
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In re«afd to ayoidisg ooUiaion wlien the ymb^ haye, threogh aooitoit^ come 
iritliiii distMioeB which leqnire oaaDeoyeiiiig on the part -of each^ Plgnjre 22 enables 
ne to examine the difference of the maneovering areas of the same ship, one taken 
when going ahead at 12 knots on the straight, and the other when the veasel is back- 
ing mm a i^eed of 12 knots on the straight. The hehn angle is the same in each io- 
stance. 

Here the continnons lines give the maneuvering area when going ahead; the 
dotted lines the manenvering area when the vessel Jias its engines reversed. 

The speed at A is 12 knots, while at C it has commenced to fall off, and will disap- 
pear and turn to stemboaid in about fifteen seconds. At B, the vessel steamins; 
ahead, has a speed of 9 knots, while at D the backing vessel has no speed. In each 
case, though, the vessel has about turned through the same number of points, and the 
time that the ship has taken to arrive at these two positions has been, in each in- 
stance, the same, that is, about seventy-five seconds. 
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When two vesselB are pat in a position where there is a necessity for each to ma- 
neuver (Fiff. 88) B is in the octant of port hehn. Nothing which one vessel can do 
can insure ner going clear of the other, since both vessels are, in point of time, only 
forty- five seconds apart, and each vesesl's track overlays the other's ; but if B used 
her helm (Fig. 23) to turn ftom A, and A herself turned to starboard with port helm, 
the greatest distance would be put between them. If A should at the same time le- 
yerse her engines the distance would be still greater. 
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If B wae in the octant of starboard helm (Fig. 24) the same role would hold good 
of each ship taming from the other, A nsinff her starboard helm and biuskiDg or else 
going clear aronnd, and B nsing her port h^m and tnminff to starboard. 

A rule may therefore be laid down that the yessel which, onder other cironm- 
stances, would keep her course, should, when the separating distance is very small, 
turn from the manenvering ship. The maneuvering vess^ snoold obey the rule laid 
down in the table, and at the same time reverse her engines. 
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DIAGBAM 
SHOWINQ THE OOMPOUNDLIQHT SYSTEM 

OP MB. LIDSTONE, 
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SHIPS' LANTBKNS. 

VmEM. OiF SKIPS' 8IDK UQHTl PBOPOBKD BT MR. UDSTOmC 

Mr. A. F. Lidstone, of Calcntta, British iDdia^ has proposed an arrangement for 
abowing more lights in the same lantern, which is similar to one suggested by Cap- 
tain Littrow, of the Austrian navy, with the exception that it separaies the psesent 
elde^ight arcs into three divisions instead of two, the side lights now nsed, to show 
sillily or in connection with two *^ indicator lights/' The plan is to make the red 
and green side lights show singly from right ahead to the three points on the bow ; 
from three points on the bow to two points fbrward of the beam, the side Hghts to 
allow in conjunction with an indicator light of the same color; and ftom two points 
forward of the beam to two points abaft the beam, the present lights to show in con* 
junction with a white indicator light, the two shutting off simultaneously. 

A plan somewhat similar has oeen suggested by an American gentleman of ex- 
periene^ reading in Philadelphia* as well as others who re c om m end tha double-light 
^stem. The accompanying di9 ram and those which follow are designed to illustrate 
tne operation and effect of son '3 of the best known and most popular changes pro- 
posed los the illumination of steam and sailing vesselfii. 

THB STttETTON SHIPS' SAFETY LIGHTS. 
[ExtTMOt from C^pt. W. O. 8ti«tton*B letter of explanAtion.] 



ent system of ships^ lights beinc admitted, the quee- 
i ustead t I take it that we require a system that will 
of a ship's hea^ with the same certainty that the 
1 submit that suoh a thing is not only feae- 




Tbe delBotireness of the pi 
tion arises, what shall we hav- 
tell us in the night the direc^ 
vesseFs masts show thia ir * ^ 
ible but simple and ine 

The solution of the pi ^ ' . ^ enough. Have two masts lighted up for night 

work. One more colored lip ich side is all that is required For this. Two col- 

ored ligMs on each side in a . with the keel, separated by a proper distamse, will be 
to iJl intents and purposes our i m> masts lighted np, and will do for us at night what 
the masts do for us in the daytime, viz, show us the direction of the ship's head. 

There is no denying this. A .small batten of wood a foot or so long with a match 
or steel pen stuck in each end to represent the lights, and held upon a level with the 
oye and moved from left to right, and vice vet^aa, will prove it at once. 

These lights, as I said before, must be in a line with the keel, 
the fore one a few feet higher than the after one, and placed 
inside a bent standard, so fashioned that the after light may 
shine through it as in tne margined rough sketch, which fives 
a view of the standard, or any other contrivance, as seen m>m 
right ahead, in which the after is seen a few feet below the for- 
ward one. The forward light should show an unbroken light 
around eight points of the compass, viz, from right ahead to 
abeam, when it should be obscur^. The after one should ^ow 
an unbroken light over sixteen points of the compass, viz, 
from right ahead to right astern. They should be well raised, 
muob fiffher than they are usoallv ewrried^ say on the apper 
bridge, if there is oue, or, better still, on a level with the boafe 
davits. Tbey might oe fitted with ladden, and aonnooted by- 
fore-and-aft bridges, if necessary ; but theae are maflteni of 
detail of secondary importanoe, whioh can be left to the boUd- 
ers, and which preset^ no difflcultiea. 

The effect of this lighting would be that a steaoMt^B bow, 
end-on, would show her maeUiead light and two red and two 
green lighta vertically above one 
another, aa in the sketch No. 3» Aa 
she moved round to port or star- 
board, her colored lighta would 
open in proportion to the number 
of points her head had "paid" off, 
as seen in Fig. <{. 

B C represents the distanoe the 
lights are separated — say 100 fset— 
and is divided into eight equal 
parts, which represent eight points 
of the compass. A shows the posi- 
tion of the forward light and D the 
after one, A being 4 fset higher than 
*CsptaiaPaCT7. 
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D. A D, therefore, shows the relAtive position of the two lights, or how they would 
appear to an observer, the steamer being broadside-on, and A 1, A 8, A 3 slmilaiij 
show the appearance of the lights, or how thev would open oat as the steamer's head 
paid off one, two, ^r three points to starboard nom her end-on position. After having 




B- 



IJT 3^8. apr& 4FK. *Pt5. CflS. r^PB. i 



SQ' 



Fio.t. 

paid off eight points she wonld show her masthead Jight and one colored light, the 
after one. At ten points the masthead light would be oDscured, as now, and the after 
colored lieht alone be yisible. When stem-on she would show one red and one green 
light on their respective sides. There would thus never be any excuse for a steamer 
to run over anotner vessel when overhauling her, as has sometimes happened ; in. 
fact, did happen only the other day, when the British steamship Nerbudday eomini; 
up astern oi a French bark, on the Malabar coast, ran over and sunk her. 

THB HOLM MASTHKAD UOHT FOR STBAHSK8. 
[Bxtrsot from Ospt. Jaeob Hohn*t letter deeeribing it| 

This light was intended to be exhibited a few feet below the present masthead 
light. T^e practical utility of the light will best be seen by examining thediagrMo 
below : 



a. Shaded 6 peimti. 

b. KedttghtSpointe. 
«. Green Ught 8 poAnta. 
d. Bright li^t 4 potaiti. 
«. ScreeBf. 



Fio.l. 

The next diagram shows a steamer, at A, which sees the red side-light of another 
steamer. B, on her own starboard side. A does not 
know wnether B is steering in the direction indicated 
by the lines a, b, or o. 

If the propoeea lights were hoisted on B, then if she 
were steering in the direction of B ^ one bright mast- 
head light would be seen bv A. If steering in the 
direction of Q a, her two brif^ht masthead lights 
would be seen; and if steering in the direction a b, 

the red light under the bright masthead light would 5 ^4 -^ 

be in sight. At the same time, if B ports her helm, >WI 

then she will show a red light under the single bright 
masthead lig;ht ; and if B a starboards her helm, then 
the lower bright masthead light will change color to 
red. In fact, an alteration of course of three points 
or more, and in many cases of less than three points, 
will always be indicated by a change of color in the 
light. The system proposed by Captain Btretton is, 
I think, likely to find many advocates: but the pres> 
ent system does exactly the same, and in any other 
position but nearly << end-on" I cannot see that, bet- 
ter than that, it is unable to show a vessel's course. 

The difficulty with that system appears to be in not 
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showing whether the lights seen «re those of a small vessel, sav 30 feet apart, or of a 
large yeesel, with 60 feet between them; this is shown by tne rollowing diagram : 

[SoaleAiiiehtoaOfeet] 



A. The dbMrrer. 

B. YmmI with Mftet below lights. 

D. Yeeeel with 60 feet dietinoe between lights. 
mmsMkVmmt Coons Hues. 




Fio. 8. 

Of oonrse it should be required by law that the distance between the two side lights 
should be equal, whether the vessel was large or small | taking the small vessel as the 
standard, with say 30 feet between the lights. 

Captain Stretton says that his system may challenge the criticism of the world, 
but tne lighting up of vessals will only become perfect when we come so far that by 
means of electnc lights, or by an improved Balmain paint, or something else, the 
vessel may be illummated and seen as clearly in the nignt as during the day. 
* With the present international requirements it would not be well to f^ beyond the 
rules without puttinff an acceptable plan in the place of them ; one thiuff is certain, 
however, that ike ligku in Mw Umtem$ akould Move ike power of a oertatn number of 
Ugki units, or eperm oan^lM. This would give an advantage in being of so distinct a 
nature that it would not leave room for any misunderstanding in different coontries, 
at the same time giving scope to manufacturers and inventors to make experiments 
and innovations to produce the most powerftil light by means of improved glass or 
otherwise, in the cheapest way. 



Letter addreeeed to ike Cowmiseioner of Navigation hy Hon. Addison Brown, United Statee 
disiriet judge for ike eoutkem district of New York. 

Nbw York, November 34, 1886. 

Dbab Sir: I have the honor to have received recently fh>m your Department a 
volume of the Navigation Laws of the United States. 

By section 4 of the act of Julv 5, 1884, organizing the Bureau of Navigation, I ob- 
serve that the Commissioner of Navigation is reqoired to '' investigate tne operation 
of the laws relative to navigation, and annually report to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury such particulars as may in his Judgment admit of improvement or require amend- 
ment." 

There has been recently before this court in the case of the Aurania a disclosure, as 
it seems to the court and to all engaged in the cause, of a very irrave difficulty, aris- 
ing out of the exception of ** harbors," in section 2 of the act of March 3, 1885, con- 
cerning the revised international regulations. (See pp. 196-132 of the Navigation 
Laws, &«.) 

I forwara herewith a copy of the opinion of this court, which was published by one 
of the parties to the cause (without revision), and which, on pages 4-8, refers to the 
difficulties alluded to. All with whom I have conferred on this subject agree that 
the term ** harbor" in the exception of section 2 is calculated to produce enmess con- 
fusion and &tal consequences. A little consideration of the matter will, I think« sat- 
isfy you that the word '' harbois" should either be stricken out of section 2 or else 
should be preceded by the word '' inland." All agree that it is utterly impracticable 
to apply two conflicting sets of rules of navigation to a single ocean voyage, termi- 
nating in a harbor situated upon, or within, our coast waters, that is, not strictly an 
inlana harbor, such as on the lakes or up the rivers, away from the sea-board. No 
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other maritime nation adopting the reYised regnlationa has made raoh an ezoeptioa 
aa oar own act makea in reference to " Aorfrora," thoogh their a&toation as to coast 
harbors is identical with oars. That it is extremely undesirable that a different set 
of rales of navij^^ation should be in force, even aa respects lakes and inland waters, 
from those applicable to the hish seas, seems to me plain, since there are more or leas 
of Toyages which are performed partly upon one and partly upon the other, thoogh 
these are vastly less in nnmber than ocean Yoyagea, terminating at coast water har> 
bors. 

Presuming that Congress, in making the exception in seetion 2, were reluctant to 
extend the revised regalations to lakes and inland waters. I do not recommend any- 
thing to be done now on that branch of the sublect, since it might lead to delav. But 
the difficulties arising from the use of the word '' harbors" as applying to all harbors 
indiscriminately are so great that instant remedy should be afforded so far as to cover 
all ordinary ocean Toyagss terminatiBg at harbors upon the coast waters. 

I beg to submit this matter, therefore, respectfrilly to your consideration, and hope 
that it may appear to you of such pressing importance as to justify a recommendation 
that the word '* hatbofa ** be atriekaa out of section 2 of the act of March 3, 1865. 
The words " lakes or inland waters," Immediately following, probably cover all that 
Congress really intended to except, and to hold subject to the former regulations. 
Those words necessarily cover all harbors upon the lakes or inland waters. 
Bespectfrdly yours, 

ADDISOM BROWN, 
United State$ DUtriot Judge, 

Jabvis Pattbn, Esq., 

CommiieUmer of Navigation, 



NOVBMUB25, 1886. 

Hon. Al^DISOll BBOWKy 

Judge United Statee Dietriet Coturt, aoutkem Dieiriot, New Torh: 

Sir : I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your present favor of Noyoki. 
ber 24, with the aooompanying pamphlet whntA I have read with muoh tetersst, con- 
taining the decisioii in the case of a collision between the steamers Auraiiia and Ba- 
public while navigating coast watets of the United States. 

I had previously obs^ed the doabifttl phraseology of the section to whicb ysu ree- 
fer, and nave called attention to H in my ansual report now im the haads of Ike printer, 
and I am not surprised that a case in point has atoaadv arisen. 

If thsre is no oWeetion, I would Uke to publish the lettsr eonteining yoar fiiilliilsiM 
of the law, which I can do in the appendix to my report, as H wwddmSke tha orgsttey 
for immediate action more apparent. 

It appears to me that bv adding the words " and harbors made use of by sea-going 
Yessels '' after the words " coast waters " in the enacting clause, and bv dropping the 
word ** h a r bor s" from tha exceptfoas eaasAeiated in ssmou 9, tbe eouMsA nafils to 
occur bv use of diff^fsnt rules weald bo av«4ded« As you remark, it was evidently 
the design of Congress to exclude from the domain of the revised intemationid reg- 
ulations o&ly ialaiid harbors^ the others being embraced in the general term coast 
waters. 

JABVI8 PATTEN, 

CoMtnieeienett 
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